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New Lights on the History of Assam 

Assam during 1150-1250 A.D* 

(The first Defenders of Assam’s Freedom) 

The chronology ofHhe kings of Kamarupa, after the extinction of 
the line of Pusyavarmma with Bhaskara or his successor, is far from 
certain. Reference to details will only serve to confuse. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to only bold outlines. 

For all practical purposes, Pusyavarmma’s line may be taken to 
have become extinct by 700 A. D. 

This line was supplanted by the dynasty of ^alaslambha, which 
became extinct with Tyagasimha, the 21st king. Only one date 
during the reign of this long line of kings is certain. The Tejpur 
Rock inscription of the 15th king Harjjara bears the date of 510 in the 
Gupta Era, equivalent to 830 A. D. Thus we find that during the 
period c. 700 A. D. — 830 A. D., i. e. in 130 years, fourteen kings of 
the line had completed their reigns, and the I5lh was ruling. Of the 
succeeding kings of this line, Banamala and Balavarmma are known 
from their copper-plates, to have ruled at least nineteen and eight 
years respectively. Assuming that Harjjara came to the throne not 
long before 830 A. D. and had a fairly long reign of about 25 years, 
he ceased to reign by about 855 A. D. Adding to this year 19 years 
of Banamala and 8 years of Balavarmma we get the figure 882* Adding 
to this again an average of 10 years for each of the four remaining 
kings, we arrive at the year 922 A. D. as the year when this dynasty 
became extinct. In this mathematical determination of the year of 
the end of Salastambha’s line, I am quite alive to the fact that we 
may have to add a few more years to the year determined. But 
allowing for all margins the year is not likely to go beyond 950 A. D. 

*Thc third lecture in the scrics^ — “New Lights on the History of Assam” 
under the scheme of The Pratibha Devi Memorial Lectures sjx>nsored by the 
Government of Assam. 
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New Lights on the History of Assam 

For all practical purposes, this year may be taken as the year about 
which the line of Salastambha came to an end. 

In Bengal, as is well-known, the voice of the people asserted itself 
about a century and a half earlier, in ending a century-long anarchy 
by the election of Gopala. With the end of Salastambha's line, 
similar forces were set in motion in the neighbouring province of 
Assam, which ended in the election of Brahmapala, a scion of the 
dynasty of Pusyavarmma. to the throne of Pragjyotisa. Ratnapala 
son of the king thus elected, quietly narrates in his copperplate grants 
to Brahmanas. how the original dynasty of Kamarupa was ousted by 
the Mleccha Salastambha, and how, when his line became extinct 
with Tyagasimha. the 21st king, Ratna\s father Brahmapala of the 
old dynasty was sought out by the people and placed on the throne. 

The following is the genealogy of this dynasty, Brahmapala; his 
son Ratnapala; his son Purandarapala ; (he died before he came to 
the throne.) his son Indrapala; his son Gopala; his son Har^apala ; his 
son Dharmmapala. Another king of this dynasty Jayapala is known 
from the Silimpur stone inscription, and from a literary reference. 
His exact place in the line is not known, but in all probability, he 
was a son and successor of the last king Dharmmapala. We have 
thus seven kings of this line. Of them Ratnapala is represented by 
two copper-plates, dated in his 25th and 26th years; Indrapala by two 
plates dated in the 8th and the 2l8t year; and Dharmmapala by three 
plates, none of them dated beyond the 3rd year. It is difficult to 
build up any dependable scheme of chronology in the absence of any 
fixed point in the history of this dynasty and we have to be content 
with the assumption that these kings, by their seven generations 
covered about two centuries. In other words, the dynasty of 
Brahmapala may be taken to have ruled roughly from c. 950 A. D. 
to about 1125 A. D. 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua ends this dynasty exactly at the same 
date though he begins it much later at 985 A. D. (Early History of 
Kamarupa, p. 149). Pandit Sj. Padmanath Bhattacaryya. after 
allocating the entire llth century A. D. to five generations brings 
down their successor Dharmmapala to the 12th century A. D. It will 
thus be seen that there is unanimity of opinion between myself and 
these two scholars on this point (Kamarupa-sasandvalt, Intro, p, 24). 

But who succeeded this dynasty of Brahmapala ? What happened 
to Kamarupa after c. 1125 A. D? Pandit Vidyavinod is inclined to 
think that the rest of the century was occupied by the rule of Jayapala 
and some other unnamed successors of Dharmmapala, and he is not 
inclined to credit rulers like Tirhgya Deva and Vaidyadeva with any 
effective hold over any vital part of Kamarupa (Kamarupa- 
idsandvali, p. 42). 
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The views of Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua are much more reasonable 
than those of Pandit Vidyavinod. Says Mr. Barua after an elaborate 
and well-reasoned discussion of all the relevant facts : — 

“We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that Vaidyadeva was 
the king of the whole of Kamarupa, though probably the eastern 
districts of the Assam valley were then outside Kamarupa. Tirhgya- 
deva, who was probably not a scion of the Pdla line, but a local 
feudatory chief of repute, was established in Kamarupa as a vassal 

ruler He rebelled as soon as Kumarapala ascended the throne. 

He was overthrown by Vaidyadeva Vaidyadeva found it con- 
venient to throw off the yoke of the Pala rulers ” 

The following outline of the sequence of events may, therefore, be 
accepted with more or less certainty, and further confusion by 
controversy avoided in future. 

Tirhgya-deva would appear to have been an upstart and not a 
scion of the line of Brahmapala. His peculiar name lends support to 
this view. I he last kings of the line of Brahmapala were weak rulers 
and received frequent knocks from the Bengal kings. The following 
events are on record : — 

(i) Defeat at the hands of Jatavarmma, king of Vanga. This 
hap^pened about 1060 A D. 

(ii) Defeat by a king, probably Vijaya-sena (/.H.Q., 1943. p. 137), 
This happened when V'arendri had been recovered and Ramapala 
was still alive. Ramapala died in 1120 A. D. (/.H.Q., 1 94 1, p. 221). 
So this defeat came about half-a-century after that of Jatavarmma. 

(iii) The clash with the king of Kamarupa recorded in the Deopada 
Inscription of Vijayasena as well as in the Madhainagar and the 
Bhawal plates of Laksmana Sena, may have been identical with 
No. (ii) above, or also succeeding clashes. 

These repeated fights must have sapped the vitality of the last 
rulers of the line of Brahmapala. This appears to have encouraged 
one Tirhgyadeva to wipe out the old line and himself assume the 
throne of Kamarupa. Whoever this Tirhgyadeva may be, whether 
an upstart, or a scion of the old line, he was respected by the Pala 
sovereign of northern Bengal It was only when he committed some 
excesses that the Pala king Kumarapala, successor of Ramapala had 
to take up arms against him. Vaidyadeva, his Brahmin minister 

I Much confusion has been caused by the wrong interpretation of verse 47, 
Book II of the Ramacritam, which has been taken to 1 elate to a conquest of 
Kamarupa by Ramapala of Bengal. Ramapala did nothing of the kind, but only 
tolerated the conquest by another king, when he had not the courage to oppose 
or provoke. V.R.S. Edition, Intro, xxxiii. For correct interpretation of the verse, 
see IHQ., 1943, p. 137. 
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went against him with an army and in the encounter, Timgyadeva lost 
his life. Vaidyadeva was appointed king of Kamarupa by his 
master Kumarapala and thus was a shortlived Brahmin dynasty 
established in Kamarupa. This event happened in 1135 A. D. 
(/.H.Q., III, pp. 581-82). The only evidence of Vaidyadeva’s reign 
is his Kamauli plate, dated in the 4th year of his reign. The history 
of Kamarupa is absolutely dark after this momentary flash furnished 
by the Kamauli plate. If Vaidyadeva disappeared from the history 
of Kamarupa by about 1 140 A.D., who came next? 

Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur in his Early History of Kamarupa, 
chapters Vlll and IX, discusses this problem but fails to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. He holds that the successors of Vaidyadeva 
occupied the throne of Kamarupa for some years longer and then he 
lands upon one Prthu, who, he thinks, “was undoubtedly a king 
of Kamarupa, and very probably he was a descendant of Vaidyadeva^’ 
(p. l99). He credits this Prthu with the remarkable achievement 
of having defeated Ikhtiyaruddin Muhr-mmad bin Bakhtiyar, the 
redoubtable conqueror of Bihar and Northern Bengal. I am 
afraid, a mistake of Sir Wolsely Haig in the lllrd volume of the 
Cambridge History of India misled the F^ai Bahadur into taking 
Prthu to be a king of Kamarupa. It is therefore necessary here to 
discuss again the proofs on which the existence of this Prthu rests. 

The only authority for the existence of this Prthu is the Tabakatd- 
Ndsiri. In giving an account of the reign of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz, who assumed independence in Bengal, and to bring whom 
back to submission Sultan litutmish had to make successive attempts, 
the author of the Tabakat-i-Ndsiri records as follows (Raverty, 

p. 591ff.).~ 

“In the year 622H. lyaltimish resolved upon marching into 
Lakhanawati : and Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz moved his vessels up the 
river. A treaty of peace was concluded between them and the 
Sultan extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty lakhs of treasure, 
and the Khutba was read for him and the coin stamped in his name. 
When the Sultan lyaltimish withdrew, he conferred Bihar upon 
Malik Izzuddin Jani, and Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz marched into 
Bihar from Lakhanawati and again took possession of it and treated 
it with severity, until, in the year 624H. (began Dec. 22, 1226 A.D.), 
the august Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Shamsuddin 
lyaltimish, at the instigation of Malik Izzuddin Jani, assembled the 
forces of Hindustan and marched from Awadh and proceeded into 
Lakhanawati. At this time, Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khal], had led an army from Lakhanawati towards the territory of 
Kamrud and Bang and had left the city of Lakhanawati unprotected. 
Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah took possession of it and Ghiya- 
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suddin Iwaz-i-Husain, the Khalj, on account of that disaster returned 
from that force and fought an engagement with Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Shah. Ghiyasuddin Iwaz-i-Husain and the whole of the Khal) 
Amirs were taken prisoners and Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz was 
martyred. His reign extended over a period of twelve years/’ 

In giving an account of the career of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, 
conqueror of Iwaz, in a subsequent chapter, Minhaj records as 
follows and it is here that we meet with a reference to Prthu : 
(Raverty. p. 628ff.). 

“Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah was the eldest son of Sultan 

Shamsuddin The first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him 

was the district of Hansi and after a considerable time, in the year 
623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to his charge, In 
that country, that prince performed numerous commendable actions 
and carried on holy war as by the tenets of the faith enjoined, so 
that his praise for manliness and boldness became diffused through- 
out the area of Hindustan. 

“The accursed Bartu (or Britu), beneath whose sword about a 
hundred and twenty thousand Muslims had attained martyrdom, 
he overthrew and sent to hell and the refractory infidels, who were 
in different parts of the country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame 
and brought a considerable number under obedience. 

“From Awadh, he resolved to march into Lakhanawali and the 
forces of Hindustan, by command of the Sultan, his father, were 
nominated to serve under him, and Maliks of renown such as Pulan 
and Malik Alauddin Jani, all of them proceeded towards Lakhana- 
wati in attendance on him, Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, the Khalj, 
had marched forces from Lakhanawali with the intention of 
(entering) the territory of Bang and had left his headquarters 
empty. When the august Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah reached 
that torritory with his forces, the fortress of Basankot and the city 
of Lakhanawali fell into his hands.” 

“When the news reached Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, the Khalj, 
he set out for Lakhanawali from the place where he then was, 
Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, with his forces, proceeded 
against him and defeated him and captured Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz with all his kinsmen and the Khalj Amirs, his treasures and 
elephants. He had Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz put to death and 
appropriated his treasures.” 

These are the only two passages of the Tabakot-i-Ndsiri on 
which Sir Wolsley Haig or anybody else dealing with the subject 
has to derive materials and form his opinion. There is a 
close agreement between the two accounts, with only this slight 
disagreement that in the former account, Iwaz is said to have gone 
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on expedition to Kamrad and Bang, whereas in the second account, 
only Bang is mentioned. Otherwise, as dates also are mentioned, 
we can clearly trace the sequence and the course of events. 

622 H. lltutmish marches against Lakhnauti. Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, 
Sultan of Lakhnauti, advances up the river Ganges with a number 
of war-boats to resist him. lltutmish occupies Bihar, which he 
puts under Malik Izzuddin Jani, extorts indemnities from Iwaz and 
leaves him in occupation of the territory of Lackhnauti. 

Soon after the retirement of lltutmish, Iwaz, free from the fear 
of checkmating, advances into Bihar, defeats Izzuddin and treats 
the conquered country with severity, 

623 H. Nasiruddin Mahmud, the eldest son of Sultan lltutmish 
is appointed to govern the fief of Audh. He is joined by a number 
of distinguished Maliks. Here, one Prthu, had given fierce 
resistance to Muslim aggression and had killed no less than one lakh 
and twenty thousand Muslims. Nasiruddin engaged Prthu in battle 
and killed him. He also dealt severely with all the refractory 
elements in the province. 

624 H- Nasiruddin was asked by Sultan lltutmish to get together 
an expeditionary army against the aggressor Iwaz of Lakhnauti 

I his was done, and as Iwaz was away on an expedition to* Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Lakhnauti, and its protecting fort Basankot was 
easily occupied. On news of this expedition reaching him* Iwaz 
returned, was severely defeated and captured with his whole host and 
put to death. 

I hope it is clear now, that Prthu must have been a man of Audh 
and not of Kamarupa, and Sir Wolsley Haig’s erroneous conjecture 
led Rai Bahadur Barua into error. 

Have we, then, no materials for the reconstruction of the history 
of Kamarupa for the period after the disappearance of Vaidyadeva 
from the field? I propose to show below that there are now at least 
three documents, all dated in the sakct era, which furnish materials for 
the reconstruction of a dependable outline. Curiously, two of these 
documents were well-known to previous scholars and only the third 
I shall publish here for the first time. But unfortunately, the historians 
of Assam, failed to see their applicability and even argued against it. 
1 refer to the Tejpur copper-plates of Vallabha Deva, dated in 1107 
l§aka, and the Kanaibarshi inscription, near Northern Gauhati dated 
in 1127 ;§aka. 

Published by Dr. Kielhorn in 1898-99 in the fifth volume of the 
Epigraphia Indica, these plates would appear to have persistently 
suffered by turns from being ignored and mis-interpreted right up to 
the present time. Sir Edward Gait, the first historian of Assam takes 
no notice of them whatsoever in his History of Assam published in 
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1906. This ignoring by the pioneer historian of Assam is made by 
Pandit Vidyavinod to lend strength to his own views that these plates 
had nothing to do with Assam, though they were found in or some- 
where near Tejpur. (Kdmarupa-sdsandoli, intro, p. 43, footnote, 
concluding lines.) 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua, while noticing the Tejpur plates of 
Vallabha Deva thus remarks : — 

“Evidently, these kings could not have been rulers of Kamarupa, 
for the simple reason that there is no room for them between Vaidya- 
deva and 1 185 A. 

Though the Rai Bahadur admits that the period after Vaidyadeva 
is a blank in the history of Assam (£. H. K., p. 197, line 4) he tried 
his best to accommodate Prthu during the period. It is to be 
regretted that the evidence of this important dated document was 
thus lost and ignored and the dynasty that was responsible for the 
total annihilation of the forces of the haughty conqueror of Bihar 
and Northern Bengal as well as for the expulsion of the subsequent 
invaders of their kingdom, has so long been thus denied the recogni- 
tion due to it. 

Two scholars of Bengal, however, have not failed to put in the 
dynasty of Vallabha Deva in its proper place in the chronology of 
Assam, and the late Mr. R. D. Banerji also took Vallabha Deva’s 
line to be the rulers of Assam, (Banerjee, Bdhgldr Itihds, Ch. XI, p. 

317, 2nd Ed.). 

Dr. H. C. Ray, in his Dynastic History of Northern India, (Ed. 
1931) admirably summarises the outline of the dynastic history of 
Assam in chapter V of his book. Pandit Vidyavinod's Kamarupa- 
sdsandvali was published shortly afterwards, but evidently Dr. Ray’s 
book did not catch Pandit Vidyavinod's atlenlion. But it is really 
rather surprising, that the first volume of Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu's 
Social History of Kamarupa, published ten years earlier (1922) in which 
similar views had been expressed and who worked with the close 
co-operatiou of Pandit Vidyavinod (Intro, p. 1), also failed to attract 
the attention of the late lamented Pandit. 

Mr. Vasu takes the dynasty of Vallabha Deva, viz. Rayarideva 
Trailokya Sirnha, his son Udaya-Karnna Nihsanka Sirnha* his son 
Vallabhadeva iSrivallabha to have occupied the throne of Kamarupa 
after the end of Vaidyadeva’s line (Social History of Kamarupa, I, 
p. 229 ff). Says Mr. Vasu — “From evidence at hand, it seems that 
Rayarideva defeated either Vaidyadeva or one of his descendants and 

took possession of Kamarupa, (p. 231) Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 

seems to have invaded Kamarupa during the reign of Vallabhadeva, 
or of his son and successor* * P* 235. 

Dr. H. Ray in his Dynastic History also takes Rayarideva and his 
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line to have succeeded Vaidyadeva on the throne of Kamarupa and 
suggests that it was probably Vallabhadeva, who was a contemporary 
of Muhammad Ibn Bakhtiyar (pp. 258-260). 

1 am definitely of opinion that Vallabhadeva^s plates have been 
undeservedly neglected by Pandit Vidyavinod and Rai Bahadur Barua* 
The elephant seal, which would have unmistakably marked it as a 
charter of a king of Kamarupa, is unfortunately missing. But the 
invocation of Visnu in his Boar incarnation in the second slohci and 
the threat held out in sloka 25 that the Primeval Boar will mete out 
due punishment to one who attempts to nullify the grant, should have 
made plain to all scholars that the plates are issues of a full-filedged 
king of Kamarupa. Plates are generally discovered in the vicinity of 
the land granted, and the Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva or the 
Belaba plate of Bhoja Varmma are rare exceptions that only serve 
to prove the general rule. In all probability, the land granted by the 
Fejpur plates lay near about Tejpur, and to relegate a prince who in 
all probability had thus control over the heart of Kamarupa, to the 
status of a feudatory having sway over only a small kingdom towards 
the North-Bengal border, appears to me rather unreasonable. 

Taking, therefore, the Tejpur plates of Vallabhadeva to be the 
charter issued by a real sovereign of Kamarupa, let us attempt to 
build up a chronology and trace the course of historical events. To 
form a back-ground for the chronology of Kamarupa, it is well to 
recall here the chronology of the Pala kings of northern Bengal and 
Bihar and the Sena kings of Bengal* south of the Ganges during the 
period. These chronologies have now been fixed with a great deal 
of accuracy : — 

c. 1060 A. D. Varendri usurped by Divya 

c. 1074 A. D. Varendri recovered by Ramapala. The first year of 
Ramapala^s reign. 

1120 A. D. Death of Ramapala* 

c. 1095 A. I ). Vijayasena assumes sovereignty in Radha and begins 
to strike about himself, north, north-east, east and 
west. His clash with Kamarupa. 

c. 1140 A. D. Battle of Nimdighi in which Gopala 111 son of Kumara- 
pala and grandson of Ramapala goes down before the 
aggressive Vijayasena. 

1 160 A. D. Death of Vijayasena! accession of Ballalasena. 

Vijayasena*8 conquest of Kamarupa and Vanga must 
be dated before this year, roughly between 1095 A. D, 
and 1160 A. D. 

1161 A. D. Ballalasena makes an end of the Pala kingdom in 

North Bengal and Bihar. The whole of Bengal and 
Bihar passes under the sena rule. 
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1 1 78 A. D. Death of Ballalasena : accession of Laksinanasena. 

1202 A. D. Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar’s raid and occupation of 
northern Bengal. Laksinanasena retires to Eastern 
Bengal. 

1206 A. D. Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar invades Bhutan through 
Kamarupa. On the 7th March, 1206 A. D. his army 
annihilated by the onslaught of the king of Kamarupa 
and Muhammad dies of a broken heait on his return 
to Devkot. 

The following is an analysis of the Fejpur plates of Vallabhadeva : 
The charter opens with an invocation of God Ganesa. I he second 
sloJ^a invokes Visnu in his Boar incarnation. 

The third s/o/^a speaks of one Bhaskara, born in the race of the 
moon, who was an overlord, and to whom a multitude of kings paid 
homage. I his Bhaskara appears to me to be none other than the 
renowned Bhaskaravarinina, whose East-Indian empire was a rival 
to I Iarsavardhana*s North-Indian one. 

I he fourth slol^a speaks of a king called Rayarideva, sprung from 
that Bhaskara : but there is nothing to show immediate succession. 
The imperial position of Bhaskara, compared to the more modest 
position allocated to Rayarideva, as well as the statement that 
Rayarideva was the frontal ornament of the kings in Bhaskara's race 
would rather show that only lineage is spoken of and not immediate 
succession. If my contention finds approval from scholars, it would 
appear that the dynasty of Rayarideva, was also, like the dynasty of 
Brahmapala, a branch of the old stock done away with by the Mleccha 
^alastambha 

The fifth sloha says that, Rayarideva, surnamed Trailokyasimha 
an ornament of kings in Bhaskara *s race, met in battle and defeated 
the lordly elephants of Vanga. As already made out, Rayarideva 
could not have risen to power much before 1140 A. D. so, this 
conflict must refer to his clash with Vijayasena, who appears to have 
ousted the Varmmas and occupied Vanga by about 1112 A. D. 
Vijayasena claims to have driven away (apakrta) the king of 
Kamarupa, whereas, Rayarideva is declared to have met the invasion 
from Vanga in such an effective manner that the enemy abandoned 
thenceforth the practice of arms. Anyway, Rayarideva, the first king 
of the new line, appears to have given a good account of himself, on 
this occasion. Vijayasena after his annexation of Vafiga in about 
1112 A. D. appears to have been a frequent aggressor of Kamarupa. 
We can date at least three campaigns. The earliest one appears to 
have taken place before the death of Ramapala in 1120 A. D. In this 
campaign, Vijayasena conquered more than one country (jita-Kama-- 
rupadi-oisaya. Ramacaritam, III, v. 47 ; see also /. //. Q. 1943, p. 

MARCH, 1946 
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137) of which Kamarupa was one. Probably the Varmma kingdom 
of Vanga fell in this campaign and one of the last kings of the line of 
Brahmapala escaped with loss and defeat. 

Vijayasena’s next encounter was with Vaidyadeva (1134-1138 
A. D.) say about 1136 A. D. The encounter with Rayarideva came 
sometime later than 1 1 38 A* D. say about 1145 A. D. 

Laksmanasena in his Madhainagar and Bhawal plates (/• R. 
A, S, B. 1942, p. 1 If.) claims ascendency over the king of Kamarupa 
{sloka 1 1 . op. cit. p. 30) and in the Madhainagar plate he more explicitly 
claims to have subdued Kamarupa by his valour ( oik^amavasihlt^" 
Kamarupa* Ins* of Bengal* 111> p. Ill* line 32). As remarked else- 
where (f.AS.B * 1942, p. 24) this may refer to the contest with 
Rayarideva in the reign of Vijayasena in about l|45 A. D.. when 
Laksmanasena was a young man of about 23. If it refers to a subse- 
quent conflict in the reign of Laksmanasena himself, it must be dated 
after 1178 A. D. and possibly happened during the reign of 
Udayakarnna, son of Rayari. 

King Udayakarnna, surnamed Nihsanka Sirnha is eulogised in 
s/ofjas 6f 7, 8 and 9, containing no historical information. The rest 
of the charter eulogises Vallabhadeva-sri-vallabha, and tells us that 
Vallabhadeva, of versatile, peaceful and military qualities endowed 
an alms-house (rather, feeding-house, bha/^tasala) in the year 1107 
Saka= 1185 A. D. in memory of his mother, by the order of his father. 
The three kings would thus appear to have reigned approximately 
according to the following chronology : — 

c. 1140 — c. 1160 A. D. Rayarideva. 
c. 1160 — c. I 180 A. D. Udaya Karnna. 
c. 1180 — ? Vallabhadeva. 

Thus it becomes evident that it was Vallabhadeva or his successor 
who must be credited with the extraordinary feat of checkmating the 
uniformly victorious Muslim arms and annihilating the army of the 
arrogant Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar in 1206 A. D. 

The history of this disastrous expedition by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar is known in all its details from Minhajuddin’s 
Tabakot-i-Nasirt and has been thoroughly discussed in my paper 
— ‘*Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar^s Expedition to Tibet.” /. H. Q., IX, 
1933. pp. 49 ff. A bare outline is given here supplemented by such 
corroborative facts, as have come out through subsequent investi- 
gations. 

After the conquest of Lackhnauti in 1202 A, D., Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar began to inquire about and ascertain the nature of the 
region to the east of Lackhnauti. He entertained the ambition 
of conquering Tibet and Turkistan and gathered together an army 
of ten thousand horse for the purpose. Under the guidance of one 
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AH Mech of the Mech tribe, a convert to the Muslim faith, he 
marched eastwards from Lackhnauti. He struck the river Brahma- 
putra at Rangamati and then proceeded forward by the northern 
bank of the river. Eight miles west from northern Gauhati, he 
crossed the Pu^pabhadra river by a stone-bridge of 21 arches. 
The Rai of Kamrup sent a message here asking Muhammad to go 
back that year, as that was not the proper season for an expedition 
to Tibet. In the coming year, the Rai promised all help to Muham- 
mad and offered to precede the Muslim army with his own forces. 
Muhammad ignored this salutary advice, placed two of his Amirs 
to guard the stone bridge and struck northwards. After crossing 
the first line of hills, he got to the plains, where there was a fort. 
Here he suffered terrible losses in an all-day-long battle with the 
forces that opposed him, and hearing of more enemy ahead, he 
turned back. People of Kamarupa had, however, followed the 
scorched earth policy in such an effective way, that the Muslim 
army could get no food or fodder on the way and kept them- 
selves alive by eating their horses. On reaching the bridge they 
found that the two guards left there had quarrelled and gone away 
and two arches of the bridge had been effectively broken by the 
forces of Kamarupa. Muhammad, with the remnant of his forces, 
took shelter in a neighbouring temple to devise means of crossing 
the river. Under orders of the king of Kamarupa, a multitude of 
people poured in from all sides and began to make a strong bamboo 
wall round the temple in order to capture the whole Muslim 
force. The Muslims realised their danger, made a rush through 
the bamboo wall and were almost totally drowned in an attempt 
to cross the river. Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar escaped with only about 
a hundred followers. The exultant people of Kamarupa made 
a permanent record of the event on a boulder of stone at Kanai- 
badsi, east of northern Gauhati to the effect that in 1127 Saka, on 
the I3th of Caitra (corresponding to the 7th March, 1206 A.D.,) 
the Turushas on reaching Kamarupa had been annihilated. One 
only wonders why the reigning king is not mentioned, and we are 
thus left guessing whether this historic event happened in the reign 
of Vallabhadeva or his successor. 

Minhaj calls the river, by the bank of which the Muslim army 
marched, by the name of Bangmati, and says that it was three times as 
broad as the Ganges. I conjectured in my article above referred to that 
Bangmati must be Rangamati, a well-known place on the Brahma- 
putra, and the river Bangmati must be the river Brahmaputra flow- 
ing by Rangamati. I am now in a position to support this reason- 
able conjecture by a concrete piece of evidence. Mirza Nathan, 
in his Bahar-hstan-i-Ghaybif a translation of which by the late 
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lamented Dr. M. 1. Borah was published in 1936, by the Depart- 
ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, actually calls 
the Brahmaputra the Rangamati river (vol. I. p. 272). 

As regards the question whether it was Vallabhadeva or his 
successor, to whom the credit of repelling the aggressor so effec- 
tively, must be given, I am inclined to give it to the successor of 
Vallabhadeva. 1 he offer to help the Muslim army and precede 
it with all his forces, if the Muslim leader would listen to his advice 
and come next year, surely sounds like the promise of a young and 
energetic king, conscious of his own strength, as well as the strength 
of the aggressors who had laid the whole of northern India low. 
But have we any knowledge of such a successor of Vallabhadeva? 
1 am glad to be able to say that we have, and the evidence for the 
fact is being given here to the learned world for the first time. 

In 1939, I succeeded in reading the name of Maharajadhiraja 
Bhutivarmma on the estampages of the rock inscription at Bada- 
ganga discovered by Mr. R. M. Nath. The date on it was also read 
as 234 G.E. =553-54 A.D. But as some words still remained uncertain, 
I personally visited the site and took photographs and estampages. 

Prof. Birinchi Barua of the Cotton College, Gauhati had been 
deputed by the Assam Government sometime ago to explore the 
archaeological sites in the Nowgong district. At the ruined temple- 
site at Gachtal, on the way from Nowgong to Davoka, about two miles 
to the north of Davoka, Prof. Barua had discovered an inscribed pillar. 
Prof. Barua presented the inscribed stone to the Gauhati Museum, 
and Mr. Nath sent me photographs and estampages of the Gachtal 
inscription for decipherment. 

Unfortunately, the inscription is the handiwork of some stone- 
mason and not of a good scribe. In deciphering the Fezpur plates 
of Vallabha Deva in the Epigraphia It.dica, vol. V, p. 182, Prof. 
Kielhoern had to remark on the tantalizing similarity of two or three 
different letters and he cited instances. In the G^htal inscription, 
the difficulty has been aggravated almost to a baffling degree by 
the erratic nature of the formation of the letters. These inscriptions 
are generally written in ink by a good scribe before being incised. 
But no hand of an experienced scribe is to be found in the Gachtal 
inscription, which appears to have been left entirely to the mercy 
of the erratic and stiff movement of the mason's chisel. The result 
has been the production of grotesquely shaped monstrosities and 
the shape of in sako in the 3rd line, will, I am afraid, be a 
nightmare to even a stout-hearted Epigraphist. Added to all these 
is the total disregard to Sanskrit grammar and spelling, so that the 
decipherment of the Gachtal inscription ultimately resolves itself 
into the solution of a puzzle. 
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The inscription is incised on one of the sides of an octagonal 
pillar of stone, about 2' 6" in height, each side being about 3]'' 
broad. The inscribed area is about. T 8^^' in length and the letters 
are I" to fth inch long. 

There are altogether 24 lines of writing, each line containing 
on an average about 5 letters. The language appears to be Sansh^^it 
prose, but I shall not be surprised if somebody ultimately succeeds 
in discovering rhyme in the composition. 

Fortunately, I have, I think, been able to read the name of the 
king and the date in Sakabda. The inscription was incised in the 
reign of a hitherto unknown king Srimat Viscasitndara Dcva and 
is dated, like the other two inscriptions of the period in Sakabda 
in 1149 J5aka= 1227 A- D. The purport of the inscription appears 
to be that in that year, one Candakanla, ordered by the king, 
repaired some damage done by the Mlecchas to the temple of .‘5iva 
on Bull. 1 read the first three lines as follows : — 

I 

3 3 3 '^ * 

The unit of the date is unfortunately damaged and is not clear 
on the photographs and estampages kindly supplied to me by Mr. 
Nath. A personal inspection showed that the figure was 9. 

Imperfect, baffling and tantalising, as the Gachtal inscription 
is, its importance can hardly be exaggerated ; because, even in its 
unsatisfactory nature, it serves to throw light on a field, hitherto 
completely enveloped in darkness. We know from it the name 
of a king who was probably the immediate successor of Vallabha 
Deva of the Tezpur plates of 1107 6aka = I185 A.D. As already 
brought out, the homage of the whole of Kamarupa is to go to this 
hitherto unknown Rai of Kamarupa for having prolect-^vJ his 
motherland against the aggressive Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad and 
laying him completely low, beaten and repulsed with almost the 
total annihilation of the invading army on the I3th of Caitra of 
1127 !§akai as known from the Kanaibadsi inscription. The new 
Gachtal inscription adds one more item of information to the 
history of Visvasundara Deva and corroborates, in a most welcome 
manner, the record of the second Muslim invasion of Assam, as found, 
in the T ab akat-i-N asiri . In the new Gachtal inscription, we find 
Visvasundara Deva restoring some temple in 1 149 Saka= 1227 A.D, 
which had been previously damaged by the Muslims. As already 
shown, Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz invaded Assam, probably through 
Vanga i.e, Eastern Bengal in 624 H. which began on Dec, 22, 1226 
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A.D, Thus the two records completely agree and support each 
other. We can now be sure, that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz did 
invade Kamarupa early in 1227 A.D. and of his advance as far as 
Davoka and Gachtal in Nowgong district* and of his having des- 
troyed the temple of ^iva at Gachtal, we have now concrete evidence 
in the New Gachtal Inscription discovered by Prof. Birinchi K. 
Barua. There is a local tradition to the effect that the Muslim 
army advanced as far as the Garu-kafa Pahad (the cow-slaughter 
hill) about five miles east of Davoka before being repulsed (J.A, 

R.S.. V. p. 40). 

About a quarter of a century afterwards, the Ahoms poured 
into Kamarupa and the successors of Visvasundara Deva went down 
before the onrush and finally disappeared from history. 

N. K. Bhattasau 



Pertabgarh 

(A Minor State of Rajputana) 

The petty principality of Pertabgarh never played any remarkable 
part even in the history of Rajputana — not to speak of the history of 
India, — and so the historian of India finds no occasion to refer to its 
existence. Despite its insignificance from the standpoint of political 
history its administrative institutions and economic conditions are not 
without interest to earnest students of Rajput history. In the following 
pages I have quoted some extracts from a report prepared by a British 
officer named Lieutenant Dyson, who worked under Sir John Malcolm 
at the time when the Rajput States, hard pressed by the Marathas and 
weakened by internal a'narchy, were submitting to the suzerainty of 
the Last India Company.^ The report was submitted to the Supreme 
Government in 1818. Lieutenant Dyson seems to have been a care- 
ful and sober observer; the facts recorded by him, as well as his own 
observations, are supported by other contemporary sources. 

In this report we find a vivid picture of the havoc created in Raj- 
pulana by the long-continued depredations oi the Marathas. 1 he old 
institutions of the Rajput Stales, which had survived their long contact 
with the Muslims, were crumbling down on all sides under the shock 
of the Maratha invasions and extortions. The relations between the 
prince and the nobles, the land system, the revenue system, the mili- 
tary system — everything had been put out of gear. Irade was 
naturally a principal victim of the consequent anarchy. More serious, 
perhaps, was the degeneration of national character, culminating in 
the disintegration of society. It is probably uncharitable to lay the 
entire blame on the Marathas. Perhaps the loss of liberty and the 
restraint put upon petty wars during the three centuries of Mughal 
supremacy had demoralised the warlike and freedom-loving Rajputs 
and made them incapable of utilising that liberation which the fall 
of the Mughal empire brought them unasked. In any case, the con- 
fusion which Lieutenant Dyson found in P ertabgarh and the neighbour- 
ing States was not a local product, nor was it a superficial malady. 
The same confusion, created by similar causes, prevailed in all parts 
of Rajputana and Malwa. The strength and majesty of the British 
empire, working through enlightened and sympathetic statesmen like 
Metcalfe, Malcolm, and Tod, took long years to eradicate it. In the 
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new India created by British arms and Western learning the chivalrous 
Rajput found himself a misfit. Apart from occasional references to 
Rajput battalions we hardly hear anything about the Rajputs in an 
age in which the struggle for liberty has assumed a new shape and a 
new ideology. 

DYSON'S REPORT 

Maratha Depredations 

The principal object of the Rajah“ seems to be to get rid of the 
connection with Holkar. 1 he inconveniences and indignities he and 
his people suffer from the troops of Holkar are great. He is at a con- 
siderable expense for the maintenance of the party of Horse who are 
now at Pertaubgurh to demand payment of this tribute, which the 
Rajah really seems unable to discharge, and this is made an excuse for 
the party to indulge pretty freely in their rapacious habits. The Rajah 
is anxious to be taken under the immediate protection of the English 
Government as Oodeypoor, Jyepoor and other States have been; 
they insist on their having always been considered c\nd treated as 
independent states. The Rajah wishes to have no connection with 
any other State whatever and to stand in the same relation now to the 
English Government as his ancestors stood to the emperor of Delhi. 
Tiie tribute which is now claimed by Holkar he would be happy to 
pay us. 

Ihe ruler and the nobles 

The Rajah hopes to have the assistance of the English Government 
in sending away those among the Chieftains of his state who are at 
present disobedient to his authority, and in compelling those who have 
usurped any of the villages of the Khalsa to restore them. Some of 
these Chieftains have even begun to levy taxes on all who pass 
through their districts and many are connected with the Bheels and 
with them plunder the Rajah's villages. He is also desirous that 
all disputes between him cind the neighbouring States may be decided 
by the British Government and that we may make some arrangement 
with the Banswarrah Rajah to prevent those engaged in trade between 
Pertaubgurh and Guzerat from being molested by the Rajah or by the 
tribes inhabiting his territories. 

It has been an established custom in this principality, when a pro- 
vision is to be made for the younger sons of the reigning Rajah, to do 
so partly by alienating some of the Khalsa lands, and partly by resum- 
ing a proportion of the lands held by the nobles of the families which 
are the oldest and consequently the most remote from the reigning 

2 He was descended from a junior branch of the ruling family of Mewar. 
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Rajah. The Rajah hopes that no complaints on this ground may be 
listened to by the English Government and, generally, that his subjects 
may not be encouraged to make their complaints to any but himself. 

It appears necessary, to restore any degree of prosperity to the 
principality of Pertaubgurh, to deliver it as soon as possible from the 
visits of Holkar s troops and to repress die depredations of the tribes 
and Chieftains in the Banswarrah District, \vhich have been carried 
to such a length as to have put a stop to the trade of Pertaubgurh. 

The excesses committed by Holkar’s troops have caused a rooted 
hatred towards them in all ranks; supplies that they require they gene- 
rally take, whenever they can, seldom paying the full price and fre- 
quently nothing. This, of course, falls on the classes who are the 
least able to afford, people who earn their daily food by selling grass, 
wood etc., and also on the Bunyas of the town. 1 heir continual 
clamour for money drove the Government to the necessity of exacting 
contributions from the towns, and so much have they been exhausted 
by the practice that on a late occasion the men of property collec- 
tively threatened to leave the place. I he Rajah appears really not 
to have the means of paying at present even their demands of suste- 
nance. On an occurrence of this kind about 20 days since, Holkar’s 
men occupied the gates of the town for a whole day; as the town 
is supplied with water from the outside^ the people were reduced to 
very great distress and in the evening a party arming themselves with 
sticks forced their way out. Phis Holkar’s troops complained of as 
opposition on the part of the Rajah and threatened to represent it as 
such to their Government. They appear from all accounts to be 
irritated at the idea which has prevailed here for some time of Per- 
taubghur being placed under die English Government and dedaie 
that, with the assistance of Bajee Rao, they will yet retain possession 
of their right. They are much displeased by the reports that Bajee 
Rao has come to Sir John Malcolm and vehemently deny the truth 
of it. From these trifling circumstances may be inferred the tenmer 
with which they are likely to execute the duty on which they are 
placed here; the mutual hatred and enmity is such that the people, 
when they mention the Marhattas, curse them (to use their own 
expressions, their souls are on fire), and while the Marhattas remain 
here, they feel as if a knife is ever held to their throat. The amount 
of tribute demanded annually is 70,000; it was first levied, they say, 
70 years ago by Mulhar Rao Holkar, and the Rajah and his people 
insist that it was levied with an implied agreement that the district 
should be secured from all other similar demands and that it should 
be protected by Holkar. They add that, for about 50 years, that is, 
till the time of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, this was actually the case, and 
indeed, the situation of that people is rather hard of whose Revenue 

MARCH, 1^6 3 
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so large a proportion as upwards of I /6 is taken by a foreign power 
without conferring any of those benefits and advantages which are the 
objects of all Government. It is asserted that at the time the tribute 
was fixed at 70,000 the revenue amounted to 4,00,000, that it is now far 
below that sum. On account of the visits of the various Marhatta 
armies that the country has lately been subject to, the Rajah claims 
at least a temporary reduction in the account, and it is said that on 
this ground the late Jeswunt Rao Holkar remitted 80,000 for two years. 
Exclusive of this, and supposing the district to be restored to the 
greatest degree of order and tranquillity, the Khalsa, the only land 
that pays the tribute in any considerable proportion, has been so much 
reduced that what was many years ago a sum they could contrive to 
pay, can now be paid with great difficulty. On this account the 
Rajah hopes that some permanent reduction may be made. But 
whether this be decided in the Rajah s favour or not, and whatever 
sum it may be ultimately decided that they are to pay, they say that 
on account of the distressed state of the country, it is absolutely 
necessary that some temporary indulgence should be granted, that in 
the 7th year they expect the country will be so far revived that they 
can then engage to. pay it regularly. They understand that an agree- 
ment on this plan has been made with the Jeypoor Rajah, * though I 
have some idea that at first 3 or 4 years Wcis the period they talked 
of. 


Anxiety jor British protection 

The inhabitants are delighted at the prospect of being taken under 
the protection of the English Government and lament their hard fate 
in having been so long neglected while other States were enjoying 
that advantage. I he general feeling of the Rajah and his subjects 
seem to be that, whatever arrangements may be made besides, so 
long as the connection with Hollcar exists, nothing essential to their 
benefit has been effected, but that if the protection of the British 
Government were substituted for this, they shoulld be secure of every 
thing else. A great effect has been made on all ranks by a promise 
made them by some officer, 1 think Colonel Russell, that no cows 
should be killed. Notwithstanding what they have suffered, the people 

3 The final arrangement made with Jaipur was as follows: “The first 
year — in consideration of the depopulated state of the country — notliing. The 
second year — four lakhs. 1 he third year — five. The fourth year — six. [The 
fifth year — seven. The sixth year and ever afterwards — eight, until the Raja’s 
revenue should exceed forty lakhs, when, in addition to eight lakhs, we should 
receive five-sixteenth of all the revenue above forty lakhs.” (For British negotia- 
tions with Jaipur, see A. C. Banerjee, Rajput Studies, pp. 263-29^^). 
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seem very much attached to the Rajah and to the Koonwar Deep 
Singh and are satisfied that, were he delivered from the fear of the 
Marhattas, he would not oppress them. 

It is now perhaps an object of more importance than ever that some 
steps should be taken for the relief of the inhabitants, as they would 
now emigrate with less reluctance to the adjacent States where, they 
think, they should be certain of finding protection and security. Not- 
withstanding all they have suffered, there are few towns of this des- 
cription where the inhabitants appear so rich, and gold and silver 
ornaments are so much worn by men and women. It is supposed that 
50,000,000 have been exacted during the last years, but this is pro- 
bably an exaggeration, as they say for the few last years about 40,000 
has been taken each year. 

DtsobeJieni chiefs and Bhils 

Some of the dependant Chieftains have taken advantage of the 
distress of the Government and have thrown off almost all obedience 
to the Rajah; some of them even levy a tax on all merchandise etc. 
passing their villages, and others are connected with the Bheels etc. 
and plunder the Rajah’s villages. Several of them, though they 
outwardly respect the Rajah’s authority, share in the profits of those 
who plunder. 

There are only two Bheel Chiefs of any consequence in the District 
who are in the habit of plundering. These may each be able to 
collect 1,000 men. There are said to be about 10 Bheel Chiefs of 
inferior rank who collectively command about 1,000 men. 

The Bhils 

The connections of these people are very extensive and it is prin- 
cipally to this and the difficulties of the country that they owe their 
security. However, their dread of the English power is such that they 
seem willing to submit on a promise of forgiving for past offences and 
subsistence being made them. 

The Bheels are not acx:ustomed to dwell together in any numbers: 
their villages called ‘Pal’* consist of huts scattered over the summits 
of the hills. 

It is said by the Rajputs that the reason of their not dwelling to- 
gether in greater numbers is to avoid being surprised and surrounded. 

4 These Pals were congregations of detached houses, each built on separate 
hillocks at some distance from each other. The aiea under cultivation belonging 
to a family surrounded the homestead. Each Pal thus covered a large area. 
Tile jungle on the hills near the Pals was allowed to grow, and in case of 
attack, the Bhils fled into the jungle with their families and cattle. (Sec 
Brookes, History of Meywar). 
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ft is more probably owing to their poverty, to the difficulty of procur- 
ing subsistence for any number, and to the paucity of their want which 
do not require the exercise of many acts. They would, if assured 
of security, easily be persuaded to form villages which would tend to 
make them drop their predatory habits. They all say that they 
want subsistence only and that they are at the command of the British 
Government. 


Relations between Prince and nobles 

The request of the Rajah that the British Government would not 
listen to any complaints on the part of the dependant chiefs alluded 
to a custom that seems to prevail in this and all other Rajpoot States 
of resuming at pleasure lands which have been granted by former 
Rajahs to some branch of their families and also to a custom of 
demanding presents from the Chiefs on the birth or marriage of a 
son of the Rajah, or when on the death of a Chief the son is installed 
in his father’s rank As this custom of resuming land has prevailed 
generally and from the first establishment of these Stales, it may per- 
haps be considered as an established law, and as the Chiefs know on 
what terms they receive the land, their descendants can hardly deny 
the right of the Rajah to resume some part. It seems, however, that 
it is usually done on pretence of some misconduct on the part of the 
chief who is deprived of his land and it will probably be found 
to be productive of frequent complaint. Perhaps the mode of effect- 
ing this object might so be managed as to prevent in some degree any 
bad consequences, by allowing every chief to retain his lands during 
life, and as no one is on the death of his father entitled to the rank 
of Thakoor until invested by the Rajah, by taking advantage of the 
ceremony to confer only part of the land on the successor. These 
lands are given by a deed registered on paper, in distinction to those 
on copper, which latter are considered as inve.sting the right of pro- 
perty more fully in the receiver and his heirs, who have the power of 
disposing of land so given by sales. 

Distribution of land 

It seems to be an established principle in these States, Oodepoor 
etc., to retain J /3 of the lands as Khalsa, to confer 14 the depen- 
dant Chiefs and 14 on religious establishments. R is, however, pro- 
bable that the proportion of religious grants is by no means so great 
in reality as it is stated, though it is doubtless much larger than it 
should be when it is considered that the land is completely alienated, 
that according to their own expression it is disgraceful for the Rajah 
even to drink water from the wells of these villages. 
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Trade and Commerce 

Before the present system of disorder and plunder was introduced 
by the Marhatta armies a considerable trade with Guzerat was carried 
through Pertaubgurh, from Oodeypoor, Jeypoor, Kota, etc., which 
induced a number of Mahajans to settle here and a great revenue 
was produced from this trade and from the mint. For some years, 
however, owing to the unsettled state of these districts, this trade 
has been carried on by circuitous routes of Ratlam. Lately the Rajah, 
pressed by the demand of Holkar’s Government, persuaded the 
Mahajans to open the trade of the place, and they sent property to 
the amount of 50,000 which has been seized by the Rajah of Bans- 
warrah, but he restored it after exacting some duty or fine. Since the 
trade of the place has decayed the Rajah has still continued to levy 
contributions on the people of the town, till at length all the men of 
any property who remained declared their determination to leave the 
place. They were dissuaded on a promise that no more should be 
exacted, and they engaged that, if measures were taken to enable them 
to trade with safety to Guzerat, the revenue arising from the com- 
merce should equal what was produced by the system of contribu- 
tions. The produce of the country exported consi.sts of opium, coarse 
painted cloth, iron, tobacco. Goor and some other articles are brought 
from Mundeesoor, Rampoorah, «ind Jawad. Silk cloth of several des- 
criptions, ivory, silver, Sooparee, Cocoaniits and .spices were imported 
from Guzerat. Horses were also brought through Pertaubgurh for 
Hlndoostan. All merchandise was escorted by one or two Bheels 
who received a small .sum, and in consequence, trade was never moles- 
ted by this tribe who confine the depredations to the villages of the 
Rajah and travellers. 

Characfer of the Pain and his son 

The Raiah, Sawunt Singh, gives himself uo almost entirely to reli- 
gious duties; the greater part of his time is occupied in worshiohig his 
images and he appears to pride himself more on the degree of merit 
he has earned by pilgrimage to Dwaraka than on any thing else. 
By distributing money daily at Dwaraka and by the expenses of his 
journey there he has run himself m debt for about 50,000 Runees. 

The Koonwur Deeo Singh, to whom the executive authority has 
been transferred by his father, seems sensible and well-disposed. He 
is anxious to put a stop to all plunder and disorder in his dominions, 
and to consult the welfare of his subjects and to meet the wishes of 
the English Government. His principal adviser is a Jain Pundit named 
Oomed Ram. He formerly transacted himself all the business of the 
Revenue etc., but was displeased by the intrigues of the men who now 
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possess the chief authority and a large sum of money was taken from 
him. He is much esteemed and respected by the people and it is said 
that during his management the Bheels etc. were kept in check in 
some degree. Though he was in disgrace at first yet the Rajah found 
himself obliged to take his advice on all occasions. He seems equally 
desirous with his master to deserve the favour of the English Govern- 
ment. He is a sensible man and has some learning. The Koonwur 
appears to place great confidence in him. The man who at present 
holds the chief authority in the town at Pertaubgurh named Rana 
Ram Bhut is much disliked and much dreaded by the inhabitants, who 
accuse him of exacting from them larger sums than the Rajah directs. 
He alone does not seem to be anxious that the connection with the 
Marhattas should be wholly broken off. He is a dull stupid-looking 
character and his only recommendation seems to be superior skill in 
exaction and deceit. 

Neither the Rajah nor his son Deep Singh are given to the practice 
of stupefying themselves with opium and appear^ on the whole, to 
possess a degree of civilization superior to Rajpoots in general. 

Anil Chandra Banerjee 



The Visuddhimagga and the Silver Bent-Bars 

7 he Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa contains an interesting pas- 
sage on the k,orsdpana coins/ It shows that the k.ursdpanas of ancient 
India were of various shapes. Thus, some were citraoicitra, that is, 
of irregular shape; others were dlrgha or elongated; others, again, 
caturasra or rectangular; and still others, parimandala or circular. The 
kdrsdpanas of literature are usually Identified with the punch-marked 
coins of silver and copper, found all over India. It is, therefore, 
natural to expect coins of all the four different shapes mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa among the extant specimens of punch-marked coins. 
As Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has rightly pointed out. “there are punch- 
marked coins which are unsymmetrical m form, that is to say, which 
have practically no regular shape,** and “these most probably are 
referred to by the term citra-vicitra,”^ Many of these punch-marked 
coins of irregular shape are illustrated in Allan *s Catalogue." The 
rectangular punch-marked coins are quite well-known. Indeed, it was 
at one time widely held that the k.dr§dpanas or punch-marked coins 
were par excellence rectangular in form, and that the circular coins of 
this class were a later development of the rectangular ones.^ This 
view, however, can no longer be accepted as correct. Round as well 
as rectangular punch-marked coins, often with the same groups of 
obverse-symbols, have been found together in the same hoard, indi- 
cating that they were minted at the same time. The round punch- 
marked coins are to be identified with the parimandala l^dr^dparias , 
and the rectangular ones with the caturasra Iidrsdpanas mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa. Numerous examples of these are found in Allan*s 
Catalogue/ 

We come now to the dirgha k.arsdpaiias mentioned by Buddhaghosa. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar i§ inclined to regard as dirgha kdrsapanas, those 
of the ordinary punch-marked coins that have an elongated shape.** 

1 Vtsiiciclhnnag^^ (cd. Rhys Davuis), vol. ii, ch. xiv, p, 437: “Yatha hi 
hcranhikaphalakc d^apitaiii kahapanarasini cko ajatabiiddhiclarako cko gamikapuri^o 
cko hcianniko ti tisu jancsu passamancMi, ajatabuddhidarako kahapanaiiarii citta- 
vicittadighacatiira-ssaparimandalabliavamattam eva janatl,” etc. Credit is due 
to Dr. Bhandarkar for having for ihc first tunc drawn the attention of scholars 
to the passage in question. Sec, ASR , 1913- 14, p. 226. 

2 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures. 1921, p. 148 

3 Allan, CCAIBM.. Pis. II-X, XLI-XLII. 

4 Smith, CCIM,, vol. I, p. 134. 

5 Allan, CCAIBM., Pts. II-X, XII-XIII, XLI-XLII. 

6 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lectures , 1921, p. 148. 
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But this Identification does not appear to be a happy one. The terms 
used by Buddhaghosa to denote the different shapes of the korsdpanas 
appear to be mutually exclusive. We cannot, therefore, regard as 
dirgha kvrsdpanas, coins that are perhaps better described as caturasra, 
parimandala^ or citra-vicitra. Among the so-called elongated speci- 
mens of what are ordinarily known as punch-marked coins there do 
not appear to be any that is not better described as circular, or 
rectangular, or of irregular shape. Have we then no extant specimens 
of the dirgha k.arsapanas mentioned by Buddhaghosa ? We think that 
we have, but that these are not to be found among the ordinary 
punch-marked coins. In our view, the dirgha k.drsdpanas of the 
Visuddhimagga are to be identified with the “single type** long-bar 
coins of silver, better known as silver “bent-bars’*, and found mainly 
in the I axila region, since the description “long * or “elongated * 
seems to fit them best.^ “These are thick, slightly bent bars of silvei 
stamped with wheel or sun-like designs * on the obverse or concave 
side, the reverse or convex side being blank. They all bear the same 
mark, not found on the ordinary punch-marked coins, on the obverse, 
which is impressed twice on each coin, one at each end of the bar. 
Strictly speaking, these coins are to be regarded as punch-marked, 
for the symbols on them appear to have been stamped with separate 
punches as on the ordinary punch-marked coins. They are, however, 
commonly designated “bent-bars** because of their convexity. This 
curvature may have been due to the use of a wooden anvij. Experi- 
ments carried out by Dr. Wheeler showed that silver bars of the size 
and thickness of the “bent-bar** coins, when placed cold on a wooden 
anvil and struck with hammer and punches, become thus slightly 
curved.” 

There are nine specimens of these “bent-bar * coins in the British 
Museum, of which the heaviest weighs 177 3 grains, and the lightest, 
excepting one which is much worn, I73’3 grains.® The mean weight of 
the specimens, barring the worn one, is 174‘9 grains. V. A. Smith des- 
cribes three specimens of these coins in the Indian Museum^® and Mr. 


7 Po.ssil)]y, as .siiggesLccl by Dr. J. N. Banerjea, the (lomiiK>-sha|K‘cl punch- 
marked coins <o£ .silver illustrated in Allan’s CatalogHCy PI, I, no.s. ^lo arc also 
to be regal ded as dirgha karsdpanas. 

8 This observation was made by Dr. R. H. M. Wheeler, Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of India, in the aiursc of the Adharchandra Mukherjee 
Lectures delivered by him at the Calcutta University in 1945, when he illustrated 
a few of tlicsc “bent-bar” coins found by him in the course of excavations' at 
Taxila in 1944-45. 

9 Allan, CCAIBM., pp. 1-2, nos. 1-9. - 
10 Smith, CClM.y I, p. 136, nos. 4-6. 
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Bidyabinod, six specimens.’’ Of these nine coins in the Indian 
Museum, the heaviest weighs 178*3 grains, and the lightest, 163*8 
grains, the mean weight being 171*7 grains. Thirty-three coins of this 
class were found in a large hoard of silver punch-marked coins in the 
Bhir Mound at Taxila.'*^ The hoard also, contained “three Greek coins 
fresh from the mint, two of Alexander the Great and one of Philip 
Aridaeus, besides a well-worn siglos of the Persian Empire.”” Of 
these, the heaviest weighs 179*4 grains, and the lightest, 169*5 grains. 
The mean weight is 175*4 grains. From the above it would appear 
that the silver “bent-bar” coins followed a standard of about 175 grains. 

V. A. Smith is of the opinion that these silver “bent-bar” coins 
were struck on a 100 rati standard.” Taking I rati as equal to 1*75 
grains, we get 175 grains for 100 ratis, which, as we have seen, appears 
to have been the standard followed with regard to these coins. Mr. 
Walsh is inclined to regard these coins as “indigenous Indian coins of 
the Indian Standard,” and would identify them with the satamdnas of 
Indian literature.’ ’ According to Mr. Walsh, the weight of the silver 
satamdna was, 100 rotis. In the law books, however, one silver sata- 
nidna is said to be equal to ten silver dharanas of 32 ratis each. The 
weight of the silver satamdna would, thus, be 320 ratis (or 560 grains), 
and not 100 ratis as Mr. Walsh supposes. It is, therefore, not possible 
to regard the silver “bent-bar” coins as satamdnas. It is not likely either 
that these were tiiple-Pana pieces, struck on the standard of 32 ratis to 
the pana (i.e., purdna or dharana), for such odd multiples of the pana 
would be foreign to ancient Indian practice. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
suggested that originally the silver pana (i.e., purdna or dharana) was of 
80 raf/s.”’ But this suggestion appears to be based on a mistaken identi- 
fication of the md§a (of gold) with the mdsaka (of silver), the former 
weighing 5 ratis and the latter only 2 rafis.” Gopala Bhatta, an author 
who flourished in the 15th century, mentions that in ancient astronomi- 
cal works the weight of the silver dhararia was given as 24 rat/s.” From 
this Mr. Durga Prasad concludes that ”at some period before Manu 
the Dharanas were of 24 Raktikas though in his time they were of 32 

Rattis”, and further adds that “the term Purana used by Manu may 

refer to these lighter coins, of the earlier period. ’’ ’ Mr. Walsh, how- 
ever, thinks that there is little reason to suppose that all silver punch- 

11 Biclyahinod, Siippl Cat. of Cottis tn the Ind Ahis., I, p. 8, nos. 

12 A SI., Alem. No. 5^, p. 2, and PI. IV. 

13 ASR., 1924-25, pp. 147-48. 14 Smith, CCIAl., I, p. 134. 

15 A SI., Mem. No. 59, p. 3. 

16 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Led tires, 1921, p. 93. 

17 AAanu, VIII, 131-137. 18 As. Res., V, (1799)^ P* 95 * 

19 JASB., Num. SuppL, 1934, p. 10, 
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marked coins were at an earlier date struck on a 24 rati standard, as 
the great majority of these, struck on the nominal 32 rati standard 
namely, of 53 grains, appear to be a survival of the early, Indus standard 
of weights. In his opinion, the 24 rati standard was peculiar to the 
ancient kingdom of Kosala, since the coins of this lighter standard 
are found in that region and nowhere else.”' ll is, however, possible 
to argue that the 24 rati standard was not confined to Kosala, and 
that the silver * ‘bent-bars ’ weighing about 100 ratis were quadruple- 
Pana pieces struck on this lighter standard, while the smaller 
coins with the same obverse-mark as the “bent-bars,” which 
Mr. Allan considers to be half and quarter-s/^^/oz were the Pana and 
half-pana pieces of this standard.”* One serious objection, however, 
to the acceptance of Gopala Bhatta’s evidence that the dharana in 
early times weighed 24 ratis, is that it is late and is not corroborated 
by either contemporary or earlier authorities. Mr. Allan is inclined to 
regard the silver “bent-bars” as “struck on a Persian standard,” and 
as double-,szg/oz or ‘Persic staters', since their weights arc the same 
as those of the Persic staters’ issued by the Achaemenid governors 
in Lycia, Cyprus, etc.”' The weight of a siglos is 8645 grains 
Hence, the weight of a double-Siglos would be 172*9 grains, which 
agrees fairly well with the mean weights of the silver “bent-bar” 
coins. Mr. Walsh thinks that the similarity of weight with the Per- 
sian standard is not of itself sufficient evidence to attribute the silver 
“bent-bars” to a Persian coinage.”' Severed of these “bent-bar” 
coins, however, bear a small counter-mark on the obverse in the 
space between the two larger marks. Some of \hese counter-marks, 
as Mr. Walsh himself points out, correspond to some of the counter- 
marks appearing on Persian Darics obtained in Asia Minor.”' This 
fact may indicate that the silver “bent-bars” had something to do 
with the Persian empire. Moreover, as Mr. Allan points out, the 
coins of this class of which the provenance is definitely known “all 
came from that part of India which lay within the bounds of the Per- 
sian empire, from the end of the sixth to the middle of the fourth 
century B.C.””'’’ The fact also that thirty-three of these silver “bent- 
bars” were found in the Bhir Mound at Taxila along with a well- 
worn siglos of the Persian empire and three Greek coins fresh from 
the mint, two of Alexander the Great (died 323 B.C.) and one of 
Philip Aridaeus (died 317 B.C.), probably indicates that they were 
issued within the period of Persian influence in India, ft is, therefore- 
not unlikely that these silver “bent-bar” coins or dtrgha kdr^dpanas 

20 ]RAS„ J937, p. 303. 21 Ibtd., 1937, pp. 301-2. 

22 Allan, CCAIBM., pp. 2-3, nos. lo-ii and 12-16. 

23 Allan, ibid., pp. xvi, clxi. 24 ^ASL, Mem. No. 59, p. 3. 

25 Ibid,, p. 2. 26 Allan, CCAIBM., p. xvi. 
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were struck on a Persian standard, though they do not appear to be 
actual Persian issue, from which they differ in many fundamental res- 
pects. We are inclined to regard these coins as the indigenous cur- 
rency of Taxila struck on a Persian standard and issued probably in 
the fifth century It is not impossible that these were the 

signati argenti which, according to Q. Curtius, Omphis, king of 
Taxila, presented to Alexander the Great. 


Rabis C. Kar 


27 The upper ami the lower liinit.s of the date issue of these silver “hent- 
bar” coins are probably furnished by the well-worn sigfos of the Persian empire, 
and the Greek coins fresh from the mint of Alexander the Great and Philip 
Arulaeus, found along with them in Taxila. According to V. A. .Smith, the 
silver “bent-bar” coins “may well go back to 500 or 600 B.C.” Sec, Smith, 
CCIM., I, p. 133. 



The Location of the Tchina Temple and the 
Original Home of the Imperial Guptas 

1-Tsing, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, gives in his work Ctdled 
K-tU'fa-ko-sang-chuan, a brief account of the tiavels of fiftysix 
Chinese pilgrims who came to India during the middle and the end 
of the 7th century A.D, One of these pilgrims was Hwui Lun. He 
came by the land route from the North-West. 

The following is the relevant part of the account of his journey as 
translated by Rev. Beal : — 

“He dwelt for ten years in the convent called Sin-che, in the 
country of Amaravat. Thence going eastward he visited the convent 
called I ou-ho-lo'SSe, belonging to North India. 1 his temple was 
originally built by Tou-lo-lo peoples (the 1 okhari) for the acco- 
modation of their fellow countrymen. It is very rich and well supplied 
with all necessaries for food and ccjnveniences, so that no other can 
surpass it in this respect. The temple is called Gandharasand. lo 
the west of the temple is another belonging to the country of Kapisa. 
This temple is celebrated for the learning of the priest of the Little 
Vehicle. Buddhist monks of the North also dwell here. This temple 
is called Gunacarita. I'o the N.E. of the great Bodhi (the temple just 
named) about a couple of stages, is another temple called Calukya. 
In more recent times a king called Jih-Kwan (Sun-army) built a new 
temple by the side of the old one which is now getting finished and 
in which many priests from the South take their residence. Forty 
stages or so to the eastward of this we come to the Nalanda Temple. 
First taking the Ganges and descending it we reach the Mrgasikhavana 
temple. Not far from this is an old temple, the foundations of which 
alone remain — it is called the China temple. The old story goes that 
the temple was built by Srigupta Maharaja for the use of priests from 
China. At this time there were some Chinese monks, twenty or so 
in number, who having wandered away from Sz’chuen by the road 
known as Ko-Yang (?) came out near the Mahabodhi and there 
offered their worship. The king moved with reverence on account 
of their piety, gave them a village of considerable extent where they 
might remain and finally settle — twenty-four places in all. Afterwards 
the Tang priests having died out the village and its land attached 
came into the possession of aliens and now three persons belonging 
to the Mrgavana temple occupy it. This occured about five hundred 
years ago or so. The territory now belongs to the king of Eastern 
India whose name is Devavarma. He has given back the temple and 
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its land to villagers to avoid expense of keeping it up, as he would 
have to do if many priests of China came there. 

The Vajrasana Mahabodhi Temple is the same as the one built 
by a king of Ceylon, in which priests of that country formerly dwelt. 
Going seven stages or so to the N.E. of this temple we come to the 
Nalanda Temple which was built by an old king, Sri-i5akyaditya, for 
the benefit of a Bhiksu of North India called Rajabhaga. This temple 
has been completed by a succession of kings, and is now one of the 
most splendid in India. 

1 here is some difference of opinion regarding the Identity of the king 
^rigupta (Che-li-ki-to) of the above account. Dr. V. A. Smith believed 
him to be identiccil with the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
but Dr. Fleet rejected the suggestion as this Srigupta flourished 
c 175 A.D. while the founder of the Imperial Gupta line ruled in 
the fourth century A.D.^ 

A similar view has been taken by C. S. K. Rao Sahib.* Allan 
however upheld the identification saying that “f-Tsing’s statement 
should not be taken loo literally. Gupta must have been reigning in 
the latter half of the third century A D. or about four centuries before 
I- I sing wrote. Considering the lapse of time and the fact that the 
Chinese pilgrim gives the statement on the authority of a tradition 
handed down from ancient times by old men, there seems no reason 
to doubt the identification on chronological grounds. • Allan is evi- 
dently right, for 318-19 is the year of the accession of Candragupta 
as paramount sovereign. Maharaja Sri-Gupta therefore must have 
been ruling about 50 years earlier i.e. c. 275 A.D., and that would 
mean about 400 years before the time of the Chinese writer. The 
king who donated the land for the Temple of China may, therefore, 
be taken to be the founder of the Imperial Gupta house. 

In order to form an idea of the original extent of the territories 
held by the Guptas, before they became an imperial power, the 
accountt given by I-Tsing can be of much help provided e can 
locate the 1 china temple. Hwui Lun states that the Tchina temple 
was near Mrgasikhavana. From his itinerary it is clear that both these 
places were situated between the Kiu-lu-kia temple in the west and 
Nalanda in the east, for he first describes Kiu-lu-kia temple, then the 
Tchina temple and Mrgasikhavana, next the Mahabodhi, and then 
Nalanda. We have no clue to the identification of Kiu-lu-kia or 
Mrgasikhavana but as the pilgrim is coming from north west and is 

1 Rev. S. Beal, I A., i88i, pp. iio-ii. 

2 C//.. vol. Ill, p. 8, fn. 3. 

3 QfMS.. XXIV, 218-224. 

4 Catalogiige of the coins of the Gnpta Dynasty, p. 
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travelling towards the east naturally he is expected to describe the 
places in the order from west to east. 1 herefore the Kiu-lu-kia was 
40 stages to the west of Nalanda and Mrgasikhavana lay somewhere 
between Kiu-lu-kia and Nalanda as is dear from the following state- 
ment, “Forty stages or so to the eastward of this we come to the 
Nalanda temple. First taking the Ganges and descending it we reach 
the Mrgasikhavana temple.*’’ We have to note that Mrgasikhavana 
evidently lay near the banks of the Ganges, for up to Mrgasikhavana 
the pilgrim simply speaks of travelling along the river and does not 
refer to any deviation of the road from the course of the river. Now, 
to the west of Ndanda, and not far from the liver Ganges, we have 
the well-known sacred spot, the Mrgadava, or Mrgavana, i.e. the Deer 
Park, modern Sarnath, only 7 miles from Benares. The place called 
Mrgasikhavana or Mrgavana by Hwui Lun, is no other than Mrgadava, 
modern Sarnath. As the Tchina temple is stated to be not very 

far from Mrgasikhavana, it was evidently situated in the Benares 

district. Since Maharaja ;Sri-Gupta granted some land at this place, it 
proves his possession of this part of the Gangetic plain. Further, 
from the itinerary as quoted above we have also seen that it was at the 
temple of Mahabodhi, i.e. Buddha Gaya that the Gupta king had met 
the Chinese priests and was ‘touched by their piety.* The possession 
of Magadha, and of the territory along the course of the Ganges, 

by the early Gupta monarchs is thus clearly pioved by the account 

of I-Tsing and is quite in accord with the general idea given by the 
Puranas, about the original territories of the Guptas, namely that they 
ruled over Oudh, Bihar and along the banks of the Ganges from 
F^ayaga upto Hard war. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly, however, has located Mrgasikhavana in the 
Murshidabad district of Bengal, on the ground that Mrgasikhavana was 
40 stages to the east of Nalanda, i.e. 228 miles to the east which 
would bring us in the Murshidabad district which consequently was 
the original home of the Imperial Guptas.^ He seeks further support 
from the fact that in the time of l-Tsing, the territory is said to belong 
to the king of Eastern India. As Magadha is included in Madhyadesa 
by the Chinese writers. Eastern India must mean Bengal. But a care- 
ful examination of the itinerary of Flwui Lun would show that Dr. 
Ganguly’s view is untenable. From the account quoted above it is 
clear that the Calukya temple was situated a couple of stages to the 

5 lA., (i88i) p. no. 

^ ^T%rT 

7 IHQ., vol. XIV, <1938), pp. 532-35. 
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north east of the great Bodhi;’' and Nalanda was 40 stages to 
the cast of the Calukya temple. The 1 china temple lay between 
Calukya temple and Nalanda. As one left the Calukya temple and 
travelled eastwards descending the course of the Ganges, he came to 
Mrgasikhavana, then reached Buddha Gaya, and last of all Nalanda. 
Dr. Beal has given a slightly different version elsewhere.' There 
after the description oi the Kiu-lu-kia (Calukya) temple the account 
runs thus, Eastward, about forty stages following the course of the 
Ganges we come to the Mrgasikhavana temple.’’ Here the word 
‘first’ has been omitted, and this has created an ambiguity. But in 
both the accounts the Kiu-lu-kia (Calukya) temple is described first, 
then comes a description of 1 china temple near Mrgasikhavana, then 
the Diamond Throne at Buddha Gaya, and then the temples and 
monasteries of Nalanda are described. As the Mrgasikhavana, and 
the Diamond throne are described first in geographical order, they 
are evidently reached first and lay to the west of Nalanda. In Beal’s 
translations we do not find any basis for Dr. Ganguly’s calculations, 
namely that Mrgasikhavana was 40 stages to the east of Nalanda. 

It is also pertinent to remember that Mrgasikhavana, which finds 
a place in the itinerary of Hwui Lun, must have been a place of 
great sanctity and importance for the Buddhists. Now this condition 
is remarkably fulfilled by Sarnath. *It was here for the first time that 
Buddha, delivered his message of peace to the suffering humanity. 
On the other hand, there is no place in the Murshidabad district 
which is so important on account of being associated with Buddha, 
or has any importance in the history of Buddhism. 

Recently Dr. R. C. Majumdar, has referred to a picture of a Stupa 
called the Mrgasthapana Stupa of Varendra. This picture has been 
found in a Cambridge MS. dated 1015 A.D. and on its authority 
Foucher suggested that Mrgasthapana is the original Indian equivalent 
of Using s Mi-li-kia-si'kia-po-no.*'* This according to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, confirms Dr. Ganguly’s view about the location of the 
Tchina temple and the original home of the Imperial Guptas. Both 
Dr. Ganguly and Dr. Majufhdar have taken Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no as 
lying to the east of Nalanda. But as shown above, from the itinerary of 
Hwui Lun, it is clear that it was not only to the west of Nalanda, 
but also to that of Buddha Gaya, as the pilgrim coming from the 
North-west first came to Mrgasikhavana, then to Buddha Gaya and 
afterwards reached Nalanda. Moreover Mrgasthapana cannot be the 
exact Indian equivalent of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no. Si-kia-po-no 

8 T his is nor Biuklha Gaya hut amithcr temple called Guna Carita. Buddha 
Gaya is described after Mrgafikhavana and belore Nalanda. 

9 JRAS.. i88i, p. 557. 10 History oj Bengal, vol. I, p. 69. 
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is evidently nearer Sikhdvana than Sthdpand, Further no evidence 
has been adduced to prove that the Mrgasthapana stupa of Varendra 
existed as early as the time of SrI-Gupta. It may be a monument of 
much later origin. We have no means to trace its existence before 
1015 A.D. Moreover it often happens that old names are transferred 
to new objects. Thus Gomati was originally the name of the river 
Gomal in the North-West Frontier Province. Later on a tributary of 
the Ganges, which flows near Lucknow, was also named Gomati. 
Corresponding to Mathura (old Madhura in 6aurasena) is the southern 
city, Madura in the Madras Presidency. Kosala was originally the 
name of the country of Oudh. Subsequently it was applied to the 
eastern portions of the modern Central f^rovinces and parts of Orissa. 
However, in order to avoid confusion it was sometimes called Maha- 
kosala also. But the distinction was not cilways made. For example. 
Southern Kosala has been called simply Kosala in the Allahabtid Stone 
Pillar inscription of Samudragupta and its situation has to be inferred 
from the context. Similarly in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, the 
kingdom of the father of Kausalya has been simply called Kosala.^' 
Evidently it is different from Oudh. In view of these examples it is no 
wonder that a stupa built in Varendra in the Xlth century, was named 
after the sacred stupa of Mrgadava. 

The argument that the I china temple in later times was under the 
rule of Deva Varma king of Eastern India, does not mean anything. 
A ruler of Gauda, evidently an eastern province, also held possession 
of Magadha, as we knoW from the Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja. 1 he 
sway of the Palas of Bengal, also extended over Magadha. I herefore 
even if Deva Varman may be regarded as a king of Bengal, it does 
not preclude him from holding sway over the Benares district. There- 
fore there seems to be no strong ground for locating Mrgasikhavana in 
the Murshidabad district of Bengal. The identification proposed by 
the present writer in the Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, 
vol. Xfl and now reiterated here is quite in accord with the Puranic 
statement that the Guptas ruled over Magadha, Saketa and along the 
Ganges. Since the Puranas do not mention Varendra amongst the 
early possessions of the Guptas, Dr. Ganguly wants that no importance 
should be attached to them until they are corroborated by authentic 
evidence.”’^ But he has shown no reasons for rejecting the Puranic 
evidence. The mere fact that there are minor variations in some 


II Raghuvamk, IX, 17. 

12 IHQ„ XXI, p. 141. 
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Puranas, is not enough. The majority of the MSS point to the authen- 
ticity of the statement regarding the extent of the Gupta empire. The 
Puranic account of the Dynasties of the Kali age was finally written 
or recast soon after the break up of the Andhra empire. The divisions 
of the eastern coast of India, represent the state of affairs of this 
period. The years immediately following saw many changes. The 
map of India was being rapidly changed. No wonder, therefore, that 
the Puranic account of about 225 A.D. does not tally with the picture 
presented by the Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
and that should not make us doubt the authenticity of the Puranic 
texts. 

Jagan Nath 


MARCH, 19^6 
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Ad Ancient Saka Dynasty of Mahismati 

In April last Mr. Hurmuz K.aus» the well-known coin-collector and 
numismatist of Hyderabad (Deccan), sent me good ink-impressions of a 
copper coin for decipherment and publication. The coin showed the 
figure of an elephant with up-lifted trunk on the obverse and the Ujjain 
symbol with svastil^as on the reverse. It therefore appeared to be of 
the same type as the Satavahana coins discovered in the Central 
Deccan, viz., at Chanda in the Central Provinces,^ Farhaja in the Akola 
[district of Berar* and Kondapur in the Nizam’s State. ’ The legend on 
the coin did not, however, show any name or part of a name recogniz- 
able from the list of the so-called Andhra kings mentioned in the Pura- 
nas. I therefore requested Mr. Kaus to send rne impressions of any 
other coin of the same type that might be in his cabinet and he very 
kindly sent me, first a pencil-rubbing and then good ink-impressions 
of another coin which have enabled me to bring to light an important 
ruling dynasty of Central India. 1 am grateful to Mr. Kaus for his un- 
failing courtesy in supplying ink impressions of and information about 
these unique coins. 

1 reproduce the two coins (called here A and B) below. Coin A, 
which is larger, is almost square in size, measuring ]" by 9". It has 
on the obverse the figure of an elephant with uplifted trunk facing 
right. In the field appears the figure of a svastil^a above the back of the 
elephant, with the legend running in' a circle, beginning at the lower 
left corner. As the blank was apparently smaller than the die, some of 
the aksaras have not come out at the lower left and upper right corner. 
The legend appears to read -gamdnama/ia [so | . On the reverse is the 
usual Ujjain symbol each orb of which hcis a pellet in a double circle 
with a svastil^a between each pair of orbs. I he weight of this coin is 
130 grains. Coin B is smaller in size, though somewhat thicker, measur- 
ing *95" by ’75'\ It has the same type on the obverse and reverse, 
but nearly half the figure of the elephant and some letters at the 
upper right corner have been cut off. Fortunately, some aksaras 
in the lower left corner which were missing on Coin A have 
come out clearly on this coin and the border of the circular die can 
also be clearly marked on the left. The aksaras of the legend on this 
coin read Rarhno^ Sagamdna[ma] . The weight of the coin is 180 
grains. 

r PASB., (1893), pp. ii6f. 

2 I NS I., vol. II, pp. 83 f. 

3 ABDEL, vol. XXll, p. 180, plate XIV. 

4 These two aks^aras appear very thin and cramped for want of space. 
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Coin A Coin 

OBVEKSJ: KI VLKsr tJBVI KSl KlVlKsr 



Lt ^L‘iul - ^dmiuutmahd j sd | I A't^c-iKl- nimfia Sdjrdnidnd\md \ 

Puttini» the two fragmentb together, the complete legend on this type 
of coins can be restored as ramno Saggrndnafnahasaisa" \ , meaning 
* This coin is of the king Sagamaiiamahasa*. The letters appear to be 
square and broad as in the epigraphs of the Kusana age. The forms 
of the round-backed g, h with a shortened vertical and the flat-bottom- 
ed rn show that the coins are not much earlier than about A.D. 200. 

I heir Prakrit legend shows, on the other hand, that they could not 
have been issued later than about A.D. 300. 

These coins closely resemble in the following particulars those of the 
Satavahanas which were current in the Central Deccan : — ^(i) the type 
‘elephant with up-lifted trunk, facing right’ is the same; (ii) the legend 
commences in the lower left corner and ends in the upper right corner; 
(iii) the die of these coins was circular as in the case of the potin coins 
of the Satavahanas, though the blank was square; (iv) many of the 
older symbols such as the triangular standard and the flattened rings 
on a vertical rod noticed on the older Satavahana coins’ are conspi- 
cuous by their absence, but the svastil^a still remains and is seen be- 
tween the orbs of the Ujjaln symbol as on the oldest Satavahana coin. 
These similarities leave no doubt that the type was imitated from that 
of the later Satavahana issues and must have been intended for circula- 
tion in the territories which were previously held by the Satavahanas. 

Do we know of a king of this name as a successor of the ..'.‘ta- 
vahanas? While seeking for such a name among the Purana texts, 1 
came across the foflowing hemistich in a section*^ of the F uranas which, 
according to Pargiter, mentions the dynasties of the third century 

a.d; 

Ihe resemblance of the name Sakyamana to Sagamana at once 
arrested my attention and the general agreement of the age when the 
two kings flourished suggested that they might be identical. 

5 See, c.g., the copper coin of tlic* king Satavahana, the founder of the 
dynasty which I am publishing in the next number of the JNSL 

6 Pargiter., Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51 . 
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The royal name Sagamdna on the present coin is evidently the 
Prakrit form of the Sanskrit name Saka-mana. The change of surds 
into sonants (c.g., of k g)* is recognized by Prakrit grammarians 

and is occasionally met with in Prakrit epigraphs. Pargiter no doubt 
gives the name as Sakyamana, but the Puranas supply several variants 
such as iakjyamdy 5d\ydmdndy Sdkshondmd, ^ankanidno and SaJ^ya- 
mimd. From all these variations Pargiter adopted ^akycirn^nd. It is 
difficult to understand why Pargiter preferred the reading in d to that 
in a (SakycLmdna) which would have suited the metre equally well 
(^akyamdno' bhavad rdjd Mahismdm mahipatih]. Even in the first pari 
of the royal name there is likely to be a misUike, for the Puranas are 
found using Sakya for Saka elsewhere also.'^ The correct name may 
therefore have been ^ak.amdna^ of which we find the Prakrit form 
Sagamdna on the present, coins. 

There is likely to be a similar mistake in the latter part of the 
hemistich cited above. The reading Mahisindrfi mahipatih which Par- 
giter has adopted would apparently mean ‘the king of crowned 
queens’. This meaning being altogether inappropriate, Pargiter has 
rendered the expression as ‘the king of Mahisis’, but he has not explain- 
ed who are signified by the IVlahi§is/‘ A manuscript of the Vdyupurdna 
gives the reading Mahi^ydndm mahipatih, which, on the analogy of 
V dkatakandm Mahdrdjah^^* would suggest that Mahisya was a dynas- 
tic name. It corresponds to the Prakrit name Mahasa (with the usual 
omission of vowels), forming the latter part of the legend on the 

present coins. 

The coins were therefore issued by the king Saka-mana of the 

Mahisya (or Mahisa) dynasty. That this king rose to power after the 

Satavahanas is clear from the statements in the Puranas as well as 

from the type of his coins which, as shown above, were imitated from 
the potin issues of the later Satavahanas. This king may previously 
have been an officer or perhaps a feudatory of the Satavahanas, but 

7 See, e.t/ , (for murakuta), lo^c (foi lohe) and paanga (for paduLi). 

Lp. liul , vol. XXIV, p. Cf. Hemacaiulia, VI H, i, 177. In Apahhraiiisa 
which was tlie language of the Abhiras and others (such as $akas) (cf. Daiidin’s 
Kavyadarsa, I, 36) the change was very common. Ihtd., VIII, 4, 396. 

8 For instance, in place of the reading $ak 7 is c - astiida!s - aiva tu adopted 
by Pargiter, some MSS. of the Matsyapurhia read Sakyid — c ~ 7 isUuhis ~ awa tu 
Pargiter, Dynasties etc., p. 45, n. 12. 

9 In the introductory note to this section (p. 48) Pargiter gives epigraphic 
references to Maliisati (Mahismati) which indicate that he thought the Mahisis 
to be residents of that city. 

10 This expression occurs in the description of every king of the eldest 
branch of the Vakatakas. See c.g the Tirodi plates, Ep. Ind,, vol. XXII, 
pp. i7if. 
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he later on declared his independence in token of which he issued 
his own coinage. He had evidently a fairly extensive dominion, for he 
is one of the few kings of the historic period to be named in the 
f uranas. It may not also be wrong to infer that he was the founder 
of a dynasty which may have continued to flourish foi some 
generations. 

The first part of the royal name Saka-mana shows clearly that the 
king belonged to the ^)aka race. 1 he Puranas tell us that like the 
Abhiras, Gardabhins, Yavanas, Fusaras and others, the Sakas were 
the servants of the Andhras (i.e., of the Satavahanas) and rose to 
power after their downfall/' This statement has been proved to be 
correct so far as the Abhiras are concerned; for we have an inscrip- 
tion of an Ablnra king named Isvarasena in one of the Nasik caves, 
referrable on palaeographic and linguistic grounds to the post-Satava- 
hana age. We have also an era started by the Abhiras in A.D. 249' ' 
in Northern Mahara^tra which soon spread to Kohkari and Gujerat. 

1 his corroboration of the Puranic statement about the Abhiras sug- 
gests that what they say about the .^akas may also be true. Like the 
Abhiras, the i5akas also may haye caryed out a principality for them- 
selves out of the ruins of the Satavahana empire.’^ The Saka king 
Mana was probably their leader and the founder of this new Saka 
kingdom. 

Where was this i5aka Mana ruling? The Puanas, which name him, 
do not, unfortunately, mention the country under his sway. The con- 
text shows, however, that he must have flourished somewhere in 
Central India; for he is named together with the Maghas and Nalas 
of Mekala and Kosala (i.e , South Koscda).'* Ail these kings flourish- 
ed more or less in the same age. It is now known that the Maghas 
lose to power after the fall of Kusanas. in circa A.D. 140. The Nalas 
came into prominence slightly later. Like the Maghas. the 5akd king 
Mana may have reigned in Central India. Besides, his family name 
Mahisya or Mahisa points to his connection with Mahi§matl, the 
ancient capital of the Anupa country. The country under th. rule 
of his descendants came to be known as Mahisaka. The Ramayana 
couples Mahisaka country with Vidarbha and Rslka, ^5^hile 
directing the monkeys where to search for Sita, Sugriva asked them 

11 ^^yrirrrr 

?qfT: II 5 II ' DyN.iitics crc. p. 45. 

12 Ep hid., vol. VIII, pp. 88 f. 

13 My article on this era will soon appear in ABORl 

14 Pargiter thoTight that tlie statement lelets to the Nahapana and his suc- 
cessors, but this is unlikely for the latter were ruling contemporaneously with 
the Satavahanas 

15 Pargiter, Dynasties etc. p. 51. 
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to go to Vidarbha, Rsika and the charming Mahisaka.^^’ Vidarbha 
is well-known as the ancient name of Berar and the Marathi-speaking 
parts of the Central Provinces and the Nizarh’s State. I have 
shown elsewhere^* that F^sika was the old name of the Khandesh 
District. Mahisaka which is grouped with these two must have been 
the name of the country which bordered Vidarbha and F^sika on the 
north, i.e., of the modern Nemad Districts of the Central Provinces 
and the Indore State. It seems therefore that the capital of the 
Mahisakas was Mahismati which is generally identified with Onkar 
Mandhata in the Nernad District of C.P. 

The Puranas state that the Sakas who succeeded the Andhras (i.e. 
the Satavahanas) were 18 in number and ruled for 380 years. Some 
manuscripts of the Puraricis say that the kings were only ten in num- 
ber. There may be similar discrepancies in the years of their rule/ ’ 
but it seems certain that this dynasty of the ^akas ruled at Mahismati 
for several generations. It was probably the rise of these Sakas in 
Central India which led to the disappearance of the Western Ksatra- 
pas from Malwa. It has been pointed out that the potin coins of the 
Western Ksatrapas which were intended for circulation in Malwa 
suddenly came to an end in circa A.D. 240.“ ’ Malwa seems therefore 
to have been lost to the Ksatrapas about the middle of the third 
century A.D. It has been suggested that the reason for the contraction 
of the Ksatrapa powder was the rise of the Vakataka Vindhyasakli.^’ 
We have, however, no evidence of the extension of the Vakataka 
power north of the Narmada in this. early period, while we have the 
evidence of the present coins and the statement in the Puranas testi- 
fying to the rise of the Sakas in Central India in that age. It was 
therefore probably the Sakas who. led by their king Mana, drove the 
Ksatrapas away from Malwa. 

The Puranas do not, unfortunately, name any successors of the 
!Saka king Maria. They seem to have been subdued by the Abhira 
emperors whose suzerainty they were forced to acknowledge. 1 he 
era of A.D. 249-50 seems to have been introduced into the Anupa 

Ramayana, KisLnulhakuinda, amto 41, v. 10. 

17 ABORL, vol. XXV, p. 168. 

^ W g l I'argucr, Dy mutter etc. p. 46. 

xc) In the InmKluction (xxiv) to his Dynasties etc. P.irgitcr thsciisses the 
meaning of the expression denoting the [x-riod of $aka rule and take.s it to 
signify 183 years. 

20 Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc. (B.M.C.,^ Introd., p. cxxxiii. Tlu^ 
IS also the view of Dr. Altckar. See A New History etc. p. 34. 

21 Mazumdar and Altekar, A New History of the Indian People, p. 54. 
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countr}' as an indication of Abhira supremacy and continued there in 
use long after the disappearance of the Abhiras as an imperial power. 
The Puranas assign only a period of 67 years to the rule of ten 
Abhira kings which appears to be too short. F^erhaps the correct 
period was 167 years as suggested by me elsewhere.”" 

One of the 5aka feudatories who ruled in this period was Mahd- 
dandanayaka Saka-Sridharavarman whose stone inscription recording 
the excavation of a well has been found at Kanakhera near Sanci in 
the Bhopal State.”* That Sridhara was a 5aka by extraction is dear 
from this record; for like Mana, he prefixes i§aka to his own as well 
as his father’s name.'^ He therefore probably belonged to the 
dynasty founded by 5aka-Mana and like him, may have ruled from 
Mahismati. He seems to have had a fairly extensive kingdom 
stretching over Anupa, Eastern Malwa and possibly Western Malwa 
also, though he does not mention any high-sounding royal title in his 
epigraph. 

The Kanakhera inscription has been composed in good Sanskrit 
kavya style which shows that Sridharavarman flourished some gene- 
rations after 5aka-Mana whose coins, like those of the Satayahanas, 
bear a legend in Prakrit. The Kanakhera inscription is dated in the 
thirteenth year of Sridharavarman’s reign, which does not help us 
to determine the period in which he flourished; but the record con- 
tains another date at the end, the reading and interpretation of which 
have, unfortunately, not been certain. R. D. Banerji who first edited 
the record, took the symbols following the verse at the end as signify- 
ing the year 201 which he referred to the Saka era and took as 
equivalent to A.D. 279. N. G. Majumdar on the other hand thought 
that what looked like numerical symbols were only interpunctuaticn 
marks. There are a few damaged letters following these symbols 
which Majumdar read as sarh 200 40 I . He too referred this date to 
the 5aka era and took it as equivalent to A.D. 319. Whatever might 
be the correct reading of the date, the attribution of it to the Saka era 
is not likely to be correct; for there is no other early date coming 
from either Eastern or Western Malwa which is recorded in that era. 
It seems best to refer the date to the Abhira era commencing m A.D. 
249, which, as I have shown elsewhere"’ was current in the Anupa 

country for a long time. r n ‘ u 

Mr. Banerji seems to be right in taking the sign following t e 

^2 ABORL. voi. XXV, pp. i66f 

23 Ei>. Ind. vol. XVI, pp. 230 f.; lASB (N.S.), vol. XIX, pp. 3-,7*- 

24 See 

Kanakhera inscription. 

25 mil., vol. XXI, pp. 80 f. 
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concluding verse in the Kanakhera inscription as a numerical 
syrnbol/^^' but the latter signifies 100, not 200.'^^ It is followed by two 
horizontal strokes, one be’ow the other, signifying the unit figure 2. 
I he date of the epigraph is thus 102, which being referred to the 
Abhira era becomes equivalent to A.D. 351-52.^’ 

' hridharavarman thus was not an upstart as has been supposed. 
He belonged to the Saka dynasty founded by Mana. He had a fairly 
extensive kingdom comprising at least Eastern Malwa and Anupa. 
He may have nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of the Abhiras, 
but he was, to all intents and purposes, an independent ruler, for he 
makes no mention any overlord in his inscription. 

The Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta mentions 
Sakas and Murundas as border chiefs who submitted to the mighty 
Gupta emperor. I he 5aka chief is usually taken to be one of the 
Western Ksatrapas of Kathiawad. but the kingdom of the Ksatrapas 
lay far in the west. Samudraguptci who proceeded to conquer the 
countries of the south by the Baghelkhand-Bilaspur route does not 
seem to have penetrated to Kathiawad or even to Western Malwa. 
The Saka chief who paid homage to Samudragupta was therefore 
probably Sridharasena or his successor. He seems to have been 
confirmed by the Gupta emperor in the possession of Malwa which 
he continued to hold until he was dispossessed by Candragupta II. 

I he latter s occupation of Eastern Malwa is known from several 
records at Sanci and Udayagiri near Bhilsa. 

26 Mr. Majuniilai rook this as an inUTpiinctuatiUfi mark, but no .such symbol 
is noiiccil clscwhm* as a sign of punctuation. On th.e othci hand it has 
clearly ihc appeal ance of a numerical symbol denoting roo. See t ^ , the symbol 
denoting ^00 in the Abhon Plates of .Sahkaragana, Ej>. hid., vol. IX, PI. lacing 
p.297. 

27 The horizontal strcAe which converts the symbol lor 100 into one for 
2(^0 is not noticed in this case. See the plate facing p. 2^2 in Z:p hid , vol 
XVI and plate 13c), 61 in the Alonumcni^ of Sduchi, vol. Ill, by Marshall and 
rouchcr. 

28 The unit symbol is clearer in the plate of Marshall and Foucher. The 
damaged letters which follow may be remnants of svdsty-astn as suggested by 
D C. Sircar. 

29 fills is accoiding to the epoch of A.D. 2438-^^9 which suits early dates 
of the era. The year is supposed to be expired. 

30 Majumdar and Altekar, A New History of the Indtun People, vol. VI, 

P- 55- 

31 This is also the view of Dr. Altekar who points out that the Kakas and 
Sanakanikas of Eastern Malwa were the western neighbours of Samudragupta. 
See A New History etc. p. 69. 

32 Sec Fleet, Gtipta Inscriptions, Nos. 5 and 6. In No. 6 it is stated that 
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If the number of Saka rulers mentioned in the Puranas is correct. 
5^ridharavarman s descend<mls may have continued to rule at lVIahi§- 
mati for some more generations. vSubandhu, the ruler of Mahis- 
mati whose copper-plate‘" discovered in the Barwani State is dated 
1C, 167 416-17), was probably one of them.- He does not 

of course mention his haka extraction, but that was probably because 
the Saka rulers had, in the meantime, became completely Hinduised. 
Even Sridharavarman, though he calls himself Saka, was a Hindu by 
religious faith; for he was a >yorshipper of Svami-Mahasena and 

hoped to secure heaven by means of the charitable work of excavat- 
ing a well. Had it not been for the racial name Saka prefixed to his 
father s and his own name, none would have even suspected that he 
was of foreign extraction. 

Subandhu’s descendants may have continued to hold Mahismati 
for some years more. If Pargiler’s interpretation of the Puranic 

statement^ ‘ about the duration of Saka rule is correct, the dynastic 
change may have occurred in circa A.D. 433. In any case when the 
Vakataka Narendrasena (circa A.D. 450-70) extended his suzerainty 
to Malwa, ■ ’ he must have annexed the intervening kingdom of 

Anupa. Thereafter the country of Anupa was governed by a scion 
of the Vakataka family. The narrative in the eighth chapter of the 
Dasaiiumdracarita, which appears to have a historical basis, shows 
that the last Vakataka emperor (probably Harisena) had placed one 
of his sons on the throne of Mahismati. Soon thereafter the country 
was occupied by the Kalacuri Krsnaraja'^ in circa A.D. 550. 

The Saka dynasty founded by Mana thus flourished for about two 
centuries from circa A.D. 250 to circa A.D. 450. 

V. V. Mirashi 

C.ui(lragupt.i II had come to Udayagin in the course of his conquest of the 
whole world. 

33 Ef). hid , voi. XIX, pp. 261, fc. Tor the date of tliis record see my article 
The Age of the Biigh Caves’ in IHQ., vol. XXI, pp. 80 f . 

34 ^ 3 ' 

Pnrgiter takes this period to he 18^ years. See discussion in his Introduction, 
}>j). xxiv I. If the Sakas, like the Ahhiras, rose to power about A.D. 23^^, then 
dynasty may have ended in area A.D, ^33. 

33 See the Baliighat plates of his son, Prthivlscna Ih I’p- hut, vol. IX, 

P- 271- 

36 Sec my article ‘Historical Data in Dandin’s Dasahnmaracarita. ABOhL. 
voi. XXVI, pp. 20 f. 

37 Kr.snaraja’s descendants who ruled from Mahismati used the Abhira cia 
of A.D. 2^9 in all their records evidently because that era was well established 
in their home province of Anupa. This will show that the stone inscription of 
Sridharavarman who previously ruled at Mfiliismatl is also probably dated in the 
same era. 


MARCH, 1946 
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Cintapallipadu Inscription of Granadeva* 

This inscription is the earliest Gajapati record discovered in the 
region to the south of the river Krsna. The texf has not been publish- 
ed by the Department of Epigraphy. With a desire to study it 1 and 
Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma visited the village Cintapallipadu which 
is five miles off from Guntur and got an estampage of the same. The 
stone on which the inscription was incised, is very rough and the 
inscription Is also badly damaged. This fact is noted by the 
Epigraphy department also in their annual report for the year 1917. 
It is engraved on a 1 lanuman pillar opposite to a small temple in that 
village. On enquiry the villagers informed me that that pillar was 
originally found in the compound of a private individual and was 
subsequently erected opposite to the temple by the villagers. 

The alphabet of the inscription is Felugu and resembles that of 
inscriptions of the Hth century discovered in the coastal Felugu 
country. With the exception of the benedictory verse at the 
commencement the inscription is in Telugu prose. Fhe inscription 
records grant of lands to God Ramacandra of Cedaluvada by one 
Ganadeva Rautaraya, a servant of Raghavesvara, and a worshipper 
of the feet of God Gopinatha, and the 'par}}^sa*“ of Kondavidu, 
Addanki, and Vinikonda. 

The date of the inscription is Saka 1376 corresponding to the cyclic 
year Bhava.^ The grant was made on the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of the month of Vaisakha (i. e. 12th April, 1454 A. D.). 

This inscription gives no details about the pedigree of the donor. 
The Kondavidu plates’ dated 6aka 1377 (1455 A. D.) also mention 
one Ganadeva, the Viceroy of Kondavidu. As this Kondaviglu grant 
was issued just one year after the inscription under review there is 
every possibility that the donor of both these records to be one and 
the same person. If so, he is of the solar race, born of Guhideva 
patra, son of Candradeva. The plates further mention that Grinadeva 

This inscripuon No. yo of njiy was noted and rc|K)rted by tlu- Govern- i 
ment Fpigmphy Department in tlieir annual report. I Ik' text was nut piil)lishcd. 

1 I am very much indebted to Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma for his valuable 
suggestions and for the help he rendered to me in taking the impression. 

2 The term seems tb hav(‘ been applied to d(‘note a provincial 

governor during the rule of the Gajapatis. 

i Tlie flate is irregular. According to The ludt/in Ephemerks the 7/eekday 
is Friday and not Thursday. 

4 Ind, Ant,, vol. XX, pp. 391 ff. 
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was a relative of the Gajapati king Kapilesvara of Cuttack' and that 
in |455 A. D. he was ruling over the Kondavidu rajya as his viceroy. 
The present inscription which is earlier to the Kondavidu plates by 
one year, also mention him to be the ‘partlisa’ of Addanki, Vinikonda 
and Kondavidu. It is to be explained how he came into possession of 
these places by 1454 A. D. 

As evidenced by the Vijayanagara inscriptions at Sirhhacalain ' 
and Daksaram*’ dated Saka 1350 (1428 A. D.) and Saka 1366 (1444 
A D.) respectively, the region to the north of the Krsna may be said 
to have been under the political influence of the Vijayanagara rulers. 
Devaraya II ruled Vijayanagar till $aka 1368 (1446 A. D.) By baka 
1376 (1454 A. D.) the date of our Cintapallipadu record, this region 
to the south of the Krsna already came under the authority of the 
Gajapati king Kapilesvara. 1 low did he come into possession of 
these places? What was the condition of the Vijayanagara kingdom 
during the period between Saka 1366 (1444 A. D.) and 6aka 1377 
{ 1454 A. D.)'r* What circumstances favoured the Gajapati s conquest 
of these parts? These questions are to be answered. 

KapileWa Gajapati who came to power in Saka 1356 (1434-35 
A. D), started on a career of conquest after consolidating his power 
and position at home. However, by Saka 1365 he subdued and 
brought under his control the region as far as Korukonda in 
Vizagapatam District. Now in .-3aka 1366 (1444 A. D) we find an 
inscription of the Vijayanagara general Mallappa Odeyar at Dsksaram. 
It seems from this that the Vijayanagara ruler sent his general Mallappa 
Odeyar to check the advance of the Gajapati monaich. Whether 
their armies came into conflict with each other or not, we have no 
definite information. But we have reason to believe that a battle was 
fought and the Gajapati ruler sustained a defeat. While describing 
a later attack upon Vijayanagara by the combined aimies of the 
Gajapati and Hayapati, Gangadhara in his drama Gangadasapratapa- 
vilasam says that they who were defeated before (Puruapcm- 
bhutabhyam) had come there to wipe off former disgraces. t is 
statement is correct this ‘former defeat’ of the Gajapati, w ic 
Gangadhara refers to in his work, might have been sustained by t e 
Gajapati Kapilelvara about Saka 1366 in the Rajahmundry region at 
the hands of Mallappa Odeyar. 

Devaraya 11 died in Saka 1368 (1446 A- D-) and taking advantage 
of the confusion caused in the capital by his death. KapilesNara seems 
to have occupied Rajahmundry. because an inscription of Kapilesvara 
from Penugoijda in the Godavari District dated 3aka 13/0 mentions 


5 Ep Coll., No. 2()3 of i8c) 9 
7 blliot’i. Collection, vbl. I, p. 177. 


r, E'p. Coll , No 442 of 1893. 
8 M.1C. hhs. No. 15-4-4. 
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that, it was under the Gajapati rule. During the period between 
Saka 1370 and Saka 1376 (1 448- 1454 A. D.) we do not come across 
any inscription either of the Gajapati or of Vijayanagara in the region 
between the rivers Godavari and Krsna. We do not definitely know 
anything about the rulers who held sway over this region during this 
particular period. 

It is definitely known that the region to the south of Kr§na was 
under the authority of the Vijayanagara rulers till Saka 1375 (1453 A.D). 
This is borne out by the evidence of many inscriptions'* of the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers themselves and of their officers. One such inscription^^ 
at Kojiidena (in Narasaraopet taluk> Guntur district) dated Saka 1374 
records that Mudivemula China Tippa Reddi exempted taxes on 
srotriyam lands, marriages etc., in Kottedona and other villages of 
V'inikonda Sima which belonged to him. Another record^^ from the 
same place dated i5aka 1375 also records some gifts by Mudivemula 
Parvata Reddi. 1 hese Mudivemula chiefs must have been subor- 
dinate officers under Vijayanagar, for a record*^ from Marutur in 
Guntur district dated in 5aka 1375 (^limukha, Bhadrapada Su 15 
Sunday) records gift of taxes called *Srdtriya Katndlu by Mallikarjuna 
Deva of Vijayanagara. 

We cannot definitely fix the date of Gajapati occupation of this 
region. The occupation must have taken place between 5aka 1375 
^rimukha* Bhadrapada iDU. 15? Sunday and S. 1376 Bhava, Vaisakha 
5u. 15 Thursday the date of the Cintapallipadu record, that is 
between |9th August, |453 and 12th April, 1454 A.D. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that there is a catu 
verse current in Telugu country enumerating the conquest of forts in 
the region to the south of the Krsna by the generals of the Gajapati. 
From this verse we come to know that an officer under Kapilesvara 

9 Ep. Coll, No. 473 of 1915; Ep. Coil, No. 339 of 1932-33 otc. 

ID Ep. Coll., No. 373 of 1915. II E]i. Coll, No. 371 of 1913 

12 Ep. Coll., Nu. 386 of 1915. 

13 Vanlo — Damnia-bhupiUi-inauli-dordantla 

tatci -bala-saniagn — darainc ycnna 
Dandimai Bcllamiikonda Siidhmccnii 
praiidlii gclcenu Rangarajiikonda 
Tribhuvaiii-ray — anka- dipita Ravu Sirii- 
ganamii parajirugan — onarccn = 

Ani Saraii— anna Bahari Khaniini gacc=^ 
haul- sakticcn — Odapalli goniyc 
Kadiinanpiijrilad>bayada-v.kranianiu " galigi 
prajy a-sanirajya-Vibhava-dhiii vahata — ganiycn 
aura asmad = V aM.sdia-gotr = avanisa- 
Kotik = atandc mcti-kriti-Vibhudii. 
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named Famma Bhupati of the Pusapati family captured several forts 
in this region and among them were Bellarnkonda Vadapalli and 
Rarpgarajukonda Further the catu verse says that he defeated'Ravu 
Singa and that he gave protection to one Bahati Khan after defeating 
him. 

Bellarnkonda mentioned in the catu verse was a hill fort, which is 
not far off from Vinikonda one of the places mentioned in the Cinta- 
pallipadu record. 

Vadapalli* I his is situated near the confluence of the river Krsna 
and the Musi in the Nalagonda District of the Hyderabad State. We 
learn from inscriptions of Firuz Shah Bahmani from the Nandigama 
taluk, Kristna District, that Vadapalli was a Bahmani stronghold, and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, one of the two slaves of that Sultan was the governor 
of that place during his reign. During the reigns of ‘Alaud-Din 11 
Bahmani the king s brother-in-law Jalal Khan held this fief of ‘Nawal- 
goond , obviously Nalgonda. According to Ferishta he rose in 
revolt during the reported illness of the Sultan, and occupied several 
places around his fief which he entrusted to his son Sikandar Khan. 

I he catu verse quoted above mentions that Tammabhiipati took 
Vaclapalli and Bahati Khan to whom he is said to have given protec- 
tion, must have been a Bahmani official though we are unable to 
identify him. Ganadeva in his Kondavidu plates^' claims victory 
over two Muslim generals, whose names are not given and as a 
consequence he got the title *Rautaraya^ It may not be improbable 
that one of these chiefs might have been Bahati Khan referred to in 
the catu verse. 

Tribhuvaniraya Rao Singa mentioned in the same catu must be as 
the title signify, a Velama chief of Rajukonda. The contemporary 
Velama chiefs of Kapilesvara Gajapati were Singa of Devarakonda 
and his cousin Sarvajha Singa 111. During this period these chiefs 
were the subordinate allies of Bahmani Sultans. If the information 
supplied by VlugotivdrivarnsdvaW^ can be relied upon, then Ufiga 
of the Recerla family claims to have defeated Sikandar Khan, and 
restored the authority of the Bahmani Sultan. Rao Singa referred to 

14 Ep Coll., No. 305 of 1924. 13 hid Ant , XX., p. 391, 11 . 19-20. 

16 Lihga bcalal the wall of the hill lore of BluivaiiaLlri by iIk- siilc of Sultan 
“Ala-iul-Din. He ejected forcibly Sikandar Khan from his tcintory and took 
possession of it.” Introduction to V clngbiiViiri Vamutvali by Dr, N. Venkala- 
ramanaiah p. 31. In this connection the author’s remarks about the StsamLilika 
describing Lihga ’s exploits is worth noting. He says To form a correct estimate 
of the part he played m the affairs of his won age it is necessary to scrutinize 
the list of the contpiests and the victoiies embodied in the unrhidl and sift care- 
fully the deeds for which he was actually responsible, IbtcL, p 31. 
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in the catu verse is no doubt identical with Sarvajna Singa III, and he 
suffered defeat at the hands of Tamma, probably in the campaign 
against Vadapalli* 

Another place mentioned in the cdfu verse quoted above, is 
‘Rangarajukonda*^^ It is also on the banks of the Krsna and was 
under Bahmani Sultans famma Bhupati captured this place also 
in his campaigns. 

After the conquest of this territory a new province was formed 
with the three important forts of Addanki, Vinikonda and Kondavidu 
mentioned in the inscription under review and over that Ganadeva 
was appointed ‘Partksa\ 


TEXT 

1 Sri [||*1 Jayaty -aneka-nak =a 

2 di-ldkapal = 6 palalitam 11 ’*'] 

3 ^Cadaluvada-Pur — indrasya 

4 Ramacandrasya sasanam 1|. 

5 [Swa*l sti [11*] Sri 5ubha Sakavarsambulu 

6 ^3ze agu nenti Bhava sam [va] 

7 t [s*]ra Vaisakha Su ^ x Gu. Sri Ra 

8 [gha] vesvarula dasundu Sri ma [tu’^j 

9 Srinata^ devagana Gdpina 

10 tha Caranu Saranu [||*] Kondda 
1 I Vidu‘ Addanki Vinikonda 

12 Pariksa Sri Ganadeva 

13 Rauturxaya'^ maha 

14 patruiu setarka [ta*] 

15 raka [rnganu]’* 

16 i Kondaviti - Cada - 

17 luvada Sri Ra [gha] vesvaru 

18 luku - vela^ ... ... 22 . 

R. SUBRAHMANIYA 


ly ‘Srirangarajiikonda is on the hanks of the river Krsna. According to Ep. 
Coll., No, 306 of 1924 Ye]ceh Maluka was sent to rule over that territory by 
Nizam-iil-MuIk of Vadapalli — Wa/Jt^abad — Annual R^rinm on Epigraphy for 
912./. Part II, p. 

1 Read ‘Srinatha.’ 

2 Read ‘Kondavidu’. 

3 Read ‘Rauturaya.* 

Read .‘Candr = arka-tarakam-ganu. 

5 The renwining lin^ is not legible. 



The Main Aspects of the English Policy in Bengal 
in the 17th Century 

(i) Attitude towards the Mughal Government 

Unlike the Dutch and the French East India Companies,^ which 
were more or less slate-ridden, the English East *ndia Company 
(originally named as ‘the Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies^ was, from the very outset, a 
private association of the merchants of London, and had been formed 
with the avowed object of trade with the East. It remained, there- 
fore, f6r about a century a non-political, non-territorial and purely 
commercial body. 

The English in the 1 7th century looked upon the Mughal emperor 
at the Centre as the paramount power in India. Captain Hawkins^' in 
1608 and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 paid him visits. The latter re- 
mained as accredited ambassador from the king of England at the 
Mughal court at Agra for about four yeais, and by his tact, wisdom 
and foresight, succeeded in securing certain trade privileges for his 
employeis. During his stay at the Court he had seen, understood and 
judged the policy and practice of the Mughal government; and was 
able to formulate a policy for the Company which was to be un- 
aggressive and wholly mercantile. It is known as the 'Pvoe Doctritie 
which he explained thus : — 

it is the beggaring of Portugal, notwithstanding many rich residences anti 
cerritories, that he keeps soldiers that spend it, yet his garrisons are mean He 
never profited by the Indies, since he defended them. Observe this well. It 
hath been also the etroi of the Dutch, who seek plantation Jtere by the sword 
They turn a wonderful stock, they prowl in all places, they possess some of 
the best; yet their dead pays consume all their gam. Let this be receivetl ns 
a rule that ?f you will jirefu, seek tt at sea, and in quiet trade; for without 
controversy , it is an error to effect garrisons and land wars in India. 

This neutral and pacific attitude remained the summum honum of 
the English policy for seventy years. It enabled the company to make 


1 The Dutch, the Knglish and the French East India Companies were 
founded in 1597, 1600 and 1664 respectively. 

2 As a Britisli Ambassador. He remained at Agra till 1611 and obtained 
for the English permission to settle at Snrat. 

3 The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roc, (cd. W. Foster), vt)l. ii, p. 344. 
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rich profits by their Eastern trade and distribute high dividends at 
Home. 

Roe had pointed out that for al] kinds of concessions, the Com- 
pany should approach the Mughal emperor direct without seeking the 
favours of the Provincial Viceroys: and it literallv followed his advice. 

fn 1633 they received a mandate^ from Shah Jahan authorising them 
to trade in Bengal,’ though their enterprise was confined to the port 
of Pipli. fn 1644 Dr. Gabriel Boughton,*’ a surgeon of the Company, 
cured a royal lady at Agra, whereupon his services are said to have 
been rewarded with the grant of the concession of a free trade in 
Bengal. Another cure of a lady^ in Bengal whom Prince Shuja^ was 
anxious to bring in his harem, enabled them to secure permission to 
build Factories at Balasore‘‘ and Hughly.’‘‘ 

In 1661 some differences arose between the English and Mir jumla, 
Nawab of Bengal, but they were soon patched up by the timely inter- 
vention of a Company’s servant from Madras.^' 

In 1672 Saista Khan' confirmed the former concessions in return 
for an annual receipt of Rs. 3000/- and warned the local officers in 
Bengal and Orissa against any oppression of the English. 

^ It ran thus: — The sccoiul present we received Imni Agra is the king's 
Firman which gives liberty to trade unto us in his whole countiy of Bengal hut 
restrains our shipping only 'into the port ol Pipli, v/liieh firman was sent unto us 
l)y servant of our own wliieh was depaitcd to Agra.’ — hxtraet ol a le tter ol 
Mathevald 6i Co.: sent Flome in 16^3 fioni Surat. — History of the Rise and 
ProgK'ys of ‘the Bengal Army by Capt Broom Stuart, Appendix i. 

5 It may be pointed out that the Bengal ol the 17th comprised Bengal 
proper, Behar, Chhoia Nagpur, Orissa and a part of Assam. It was in 1912 
that Behar, Chhota Nagpur and Orissa were separated and formed into a new 
Lieutenant CovernoL S Province. 

6 Prol. ). N. Sarkar’s Padsha Nama; Hedges Diary, (cd. Yule), II, p, 168. 
But Ray, in his ‘Party Annals of the Pnghsh Settlemenis in Behar docs not give 
credit to the services of Dr. Fkiiighton. He had not, he thinks, that stuff in 
him of which heroes of romance are supposed to be* composed. He cared more 
for his own private trade than for the inter(‘sts of his nation; and left a heavy 
legacy of debt he had incurred in the name of the C^ompany. Sir Henry Yule, 
editor of Heclgcs Diary, ton, subscribes to these views. Dr. Wilson, author of 
The Early Annals of the English in Bengal also agrees with him. 

7 Elphinston, The Rise of British Poieer in the East, p. 36. 

8 Son of Shah Jahan and Viceroy of Bengal. 

9 Built in 16^2. 

10 In 1652. 

1 1 Mill and Wilson, History of British India, vol. i, p. 70 . 

T2 Who had succeeded Mir Jumla to the Governorship of Bengal. For his 
order please refer to Stewart’s History of Bengal (1847 Appendix, p. in. 
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William Hedges, who was anxious to protect the English trade from 
the oppressions of the Nawab and the other local officers, was con- 
vinced that the imperial ‘firmans' or local agreements were of no avail 
in the face of open lawlessness, and that self-preservation and forti- 
fication would be their only safeguard. 

‘Wc must protect uur elves, Ik‘ said, ‘we must l)reak witli the Indian 
Government,’ we must sei/e some convenient port and fortify it.’^‘ 

In 1685, when Shaista Khan imposed customs duties and 
demanded the same from the English, they resolved to resist the de 
mand. The Court of Directors at Home, too, endorsed their decisioiv 
and wrote to the Agent and Governor of the Company in Bengal 
thus : — 

‘Since th(“ native Governors have taken to rrampliiiiX upon us nnel extorting 
what they please of our estate from^us, by the hesu ging of our I actories and 
stopping of our boats upon the Cianges, they will not, bowevei, forbear doing 
'o till wc have made them as sensible of our power, as we liave of out ttutb 
and justice, and we alter having deliberations, are firmly of the same opinion 
and resolve with God's lilessing to pursue 


In 1686 they despatched a fleet of ten armed ships and from 12 to 
70 Guns, under the command of Admiral Nicolson. It carried 6 
companies of 100 soldiers each."' ll was to cut off the Mughal ship- 
ping and declare war on the Mughal Government. 

But as the Mughal Government was strong enough to make its 
pressure felt by these handful of dashing foreigners, the English ex- 
pedition failed to effect anything. Rather it led to the evacuation of 
Bengal by the English. 

In 1690 peace was concluded between the Mughal Government 
and the English Company as a result of which Aurangzcb granted the 
English pardon and issued the following Firman.— 

‘All the English having ni.ulc a most humble siibmi.ssive, petition that the 
ill crimes they have done may l>e pardoned and promised to pay a fine of 
Rs. 150,000, to 1-c.store all plundered goods anil to beh.ive themselves lor toe 

13 Appointed in if.81 by the coiiit at Home as the Chief Agent and Gover- 
nor of the English affairs in Bengal— Di.try. 11, p. 17- 

,4 K. C. Wilson, I he Birly An, mis 0 / ,hc Fnghsh w liengA. 1, p. «9- 

15 Letter from the Secret Committee to the Agent and Governor 

Bengal — Hedges Dutry, ii, p. 15^* 

16 Mill and Wilson, History of British Indm. vol. i, p. 04. 


17 Hedges Diary, ii, p. 52. , , r 

18 Tltcn Governor of Bombay. He had been entrusted win tie tas o 
exhausting the Mughal Government, and he ha.l ordered the stoppage of the 
Muslim ships on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1546 
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iutiirc no more in sucli ,i shamctiil manner’ the emperor accepts their sub- 
mission and grants them a new license lor trade, and condition that Mr. 
CdiileP'' who did the disgrace, be turned mu and expelled.’^*' 

The English returned to Bengal; but this time they settled at 
Sutanati"'' which soon after became their headquarters. 

\ he policy of aggression, upon which they had temporarily em- 
barked, brought home to them the utter weakness of their position 
and warned them against the repetition of their folly. Thenceforth 
they tried, as best they could, to keep their hands off the Indian 
affairs and to make no direct efforts to fish in the troubled waters of 
Indian politics, till at last, the so-called Black Hole trageejy dragged 
them into an open conflict with the Nawab and finally conferred on 
them the sovereignty of the Province. 

The attitude of conciliation, which remained the csprit-de-corps 
of the English policy for long, was not without its attending merits. 
The Company’s trade throve in the length and breadth of the pro- 
vince, as a '^result of which the Company gained considerably in 
strength and prestige. Ihe period of over half a century of peaceful- 
ness was, however, utilized by astute observers to mark the current 
of Indian politics and to observe, with a sort of sitting-on-the fence 
attitude, the rise and fall of contending parties. 

Soon after the death of Aurangzcb in 1707 , which meant practically 
the beginning of the end of the Mughal empire, phantom kings began 
to succeed to the Imperial throne in quick succession. The English 
hastened to strengthen Fort William in Bengal. In 1713 some differen- 
ces arose between Murshid Kuli Khan ' and the Company s Governor 
in Bengal on the imposition of an annual duty,“' whereupon an 
embassy, John Surman and Edward Stephenson, was sent to Delhi 
with presents. These presents, after a good deal of delay and hesita- 
tions as to whom they should be delivered, were finally offered to 
Farrukh Syer who had managed to win the throne' ’ by that time. 
But the rotten state of the Mughal empire was no longer hidden from 
the view of the English. 

In short, the external policy of the English in Bengal continued 
changing with the passage of time. In the early stages their blind 
obedience to the rule of the Mughal Government brought untold cala- 
mities upon them. They had to make heavy payments to both the 

19 Stewart, History of Bengal, Appendix vii (Translation). 

21. Deputy Nawab of Bengal. 

22 He ordered tiiem either to p.iy the same annual duties of 2'^{, on their 
merchandise or make con.stant renewals of presents to himself and his officers. 

23 On January 4, 1814 the Deputy Governor received instructions from 
Farrukh Syer to avoid interference with the frmlom and privileges of the Eng- 
lish Company. Wilson’s Annals, Pt. I, p. 23. 
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provincial governors and local officers not only for themselves but also 
for the Centre. Later on, when they decided to resist, a semi-official war 
ensued which resulted in their defeat and subsequent departure with bag 
and baggage from Begnal. On their re-establishment at Sutanati in 1690, 
they realised that the fortification of their establishments was a surer 
weapon than the despatch of embassies or presents, in their dealings 
with the Mughals. With the construction of Fort William"’ at Calcutta 
their position became secure. They had by then grasped the essentials 
of a strong government, viz., discipline and organisation; and they 
rooted their footing in India overtly so that, when they finally met the 
Nawab of Bengal in the battle-field"* long afterwards, they were not a 
mere handful of dashing foreigners but a full-fledged aggressive power. 

(ii) Dealings with the people of the Province 

The English had come to Bengal in 1633 primarily for trade pur- 
poses. They had therefcjre, to deal with the people more freely than 
with the local officers. They were ignorant of the Indian dialects, 
habits and customs, and experienced great inconvenience in reaching 
the villages far inland for the sale of their own goods and the purchase 
of Indian articles. 

In order to surmount these difficulties they engaged Indian 
Comashtds'*' who served them almost as living advertisements. They 
would go to distant and out-of-the-way villages, dispose of English 
articles and purchase Indian goods for them. They received 3'/;, as 
brokerage on all goods sold or purchased on behalf of the English. 
But as the silk of Kasimbazar and coarse cloth and tussar cloth of 
Hughly were in great demand for export to England, the weavers from 
far off villages were offered higher wages and many other facilities 
and thus induced to settle in Kasimbazar and Hughly. 

The Indians were employed for household services as well, e.g., as 
cooks, washermen, butlers; and they served their English masters faith- 
fully even when the relations with the Nawab were far from friendly. 
Later on, when they were permanently settled in Sutanati, their com- 
paratively better system of administration and high sense of justice 
drew most of the population of the neighbouring villages thither, as it 
was constantly made the victim of lawlessness and oppression that had 
ensued during the dosing years of Aurangzeb's life. 

These dealings brought the Englishmen and the Indians into closer 
contact with each other; and, for over a century, the former yielded to 


2^ Its erection beg<in in 1696 and reached completion in 1700. 

23 Of Piassey in 1757. ^6 Brokers. 

27 Hedges Dui*y, ii, p. 106; Hamilton’s E^st Indies 
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the hitter’s influence, and were to a considerable extent orientalised in 
their habits and outlook. 

(iii) Social Influence on the Early English Settlers 
The early English “settlers in Bengal had very little to engage them 
in their off hours. 1 here were ‘no race course, no hotels, no res- 
taurants and no theatres’."^ ‘Card-playing^ dancing and other pastimes 
were expressly forbidden under pain of dismissal’. There was no 
provision for family life, hence the Company’s servants were forbidden 
to bring their wives and children with them.”'' They were not well- 
provided with books, the few that were occasionally sent from Home 
were of a religious character. 1 hey only provided a dry, dull and 
insipid reading. Outdoor games were also rare. 

In order, therefore, to pass their leisure happily and to keep them- 
selves full of spirits, they mixed freely with the Indians who came in 
contact with them. Their free social intercourse exercised a healthy 
influence on both the peoples. 1 here was a mutual exchange of ideas 
and customs. Many Englishmen adopted Indian customs, social eti- 
quettes and even Indian superstitions. Job Charnock'^^ is said to have 
married an Indian lady and lived a happy family life with her. The 
Indian wives played no inconspicuous part in Indianising their English 
husbands. 

In matters of dress’" the Englishmen for sometime adhered to their 
national costumes, for Sir 1 homas Roe had convinced them that an 
Englishman would win respect in India more easily by observing his 
national customs than by leaving them. But in course of time they 
altered their dress in order to suit the climate and environment. Many 
of them adopted light and easy clothing of the Muslim noblemen. They 
are said to have put on muslin shirts and starched white caps. Pomp 
cind display outrode comfort and economy. Even the youngest writer, 
notwithstanding his poor salary, would imitate the oriental grandee in 
the matter of retenue, palanquin and umbrella.’’' 

The diet of the English people also, to a great extent, changed. 
Mutton, roasted after the rich oriental fashion, provided a favourable 
dish for them. They gave up many of their national dishes and substi- 
tuted Indian dishes in their stead. When away from their factories, 
they dined sitting on carpets. 

28 Court Letters of January 17, 1679. 

29 Rawlinson’s British Begitmtng m Wcsicrti India, p. 19 

30 Oviiigton’s Voy/tge, p. loi. 

31 Tile founder of Calcutta. 

32 Arnold Wright, Early English Adventurer in the East. p. 313. 

33 Ray’s Early Annals of the English Settlements in .Bchar, p. 55. 
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Many Englishmen took to Ha^kd smoking/^ ^ and this habit con- 
tinued right up to the time of Warren Hastings.^’ ‘After dinner when 
the cloth is taken away, Hukhd, which is a glass filled with water to 
which the smoke of the tobacco is drawn, is set before the party/ 
Fishing and fowling, rambling, hunting and night visits to friends 
w^ere their pastimes/ More often than not these Englishmen would go 
out into the gardens adjacent to their factories in the cool of the even* 
ings and pass a congenial hour or two amid flowers and fruits before 
taking their evening meals. The tropical climate of the province com- 
pelled them to sleep in open in summer. Their chief exercise was 
shooting at butts and rambling in gardens. 

But as time passed gambling and drinking became common-place 
pastimes of the people in the English factories/’ There were youths, 
who lost at ‘dice/ lance, knights or cards, two or three years salary in 
as many hours. One famous delinquent is said to have parted with 
£1,000 in one night. For years many fine young Englishmen came out 
to India merely to swell the Indian grave-yards or to return Home 
feeble-bodied, yellow-complexioned, prematurely old men, mere wrecks 
of manhood. These vices resulted in frequent quarrels and free 
fights among the Company’s servants. 

The Englishmen had become to all intents and purposes Indianised 
in their habits. Had this process of mutual bon owing continued unin- 
terrupted, it is probable, India would not have seen a race of foreigners 
who later on began to avoid Indian company and by so doing alienated 
much of the sympathy and regard of the Indian people. But in social 
relationship as in all scientific phenomena, every action is followed by 
a re-action. When the English people in India were transformed from 
the state of mere traders into a well-constituted and organised Govern- 
ment, they were infused with the idea of superiority complex; and, 
with a view to preserving their racial individuality, they became moie 
and more socially exclusive and in many cases supercilious. The pro- 
cess of free social intercourse gave place to one of rigid ‘ostracism. 
The two peoples which had happily begun to understand each other, 
fell apart because the ruling class wished to preserve its prestige and 
racial distinction. To locate the exact date of this process is rather 
difficult, because the process of changes in ideas and outlooks is im- 
perceptible. But it may be said to have begun when the English peo- 
ple had been in the country for over a' century, and had assumed some 

34 Stabbornioii’s Voyages, vol' i, p. 245. 

35 Appointed Governor of Bengal in 1772. 

36 Arnold Wright, Early English Adventurer:, in the Last, p. 310. 

37 Court Book and CalcncLir of State Paprs, 1600-60. 

38 Ray’s Annals, p. 58. 
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indirect control over the administration of the country. One need not 
dwell on the harm that this cessation of social intercourse brought in 
its train. Suffice it to say I hat the 18th century witnessed the beginning 
of a bureaucratic and superior attitude. This process continued till, 
after the battle of Plassey, the English became the virtual masters of 
Bengal. ITie a.ssumption of fresh power entailed theii correspoding 
confinement to a small society of their own. The age of free contact 
was gone, the age of bureaucratic control had ensued. 

Kh. a. Hayl 
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Prof. G- V. Devasthali in his Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts^ in the Library of the University of Bombay describes a 
MS of of (No. 2266) as follows : — 

The Subhdsitahdraoah (or simply Hdrdvali is an anthology contai- 
ning about 200 verses divided according to the compiler’s own 
account, into 32 chapters (Manis). In our MS, however, only 13 
are clearly marked. The colophon at the end reads SubhidsitamuJild- 
mani as the title of the work, which is obviously incorrect. This 
work is noticed at Peters., Report 11, No. 189, where it is ascribed 
to Hari Kavi, brother of Cakrapani. Hari Kavi was a poet of the 
Deccan and acquainted with the literature of the whole of India. He 
quotes from Akabariya Kalidasa (a poet patronised by Akbar) and 
from Jagannatha Pandita’s Bhdminwildsa. He cannot, therefore, 
have flourished before the latter half of the 17th century A. D. See 
Krishn. p. 387 f/* I he foregoing remarks roused my curiosity because 
1 had read in 1935 the only MS of of (No. 92 

of A 1883-84) available in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. In- 
stitute. Through the favour of Dr. P. M. Joshi. Librarian, Univer- 
sity Library, Bombay, I got on loan the MS of of 

described by Prof. Devasthali. On examining this MS 1 found 
that it was entirely a different text from that available in the B. O. 
R. I. MS No. ^2 of A 1883-84 and consequently its chronology, as 
suggested by Prof. Devasthali's remarks perhaps on the presump- 
tion that the Bombay University MS No 2266 and the B. O. R. 1. 
MS No. 92 of A 1883-84 are identical, is also wrong. 

The Bombay University MS No. 2266 is dated Saka 1707 ( = A. D. 
1785) and though this date harmonises with the chronology suggested 


1. Vol. II, 1944. 1 ). 772. 

2. The .^uhhdsitahdrdvall of Hari Kavi, brother of (/akrapani is repre- 

sented by the only M8 in the Govt, MSS Library at the B. O. U. Institute 
viz. No. 02 oj A 18SS-84* This has nothing to do with the 


of described by Prof. Devasthali. Kvidently Prof. 

Devasthali has not read my paper on “Hari Kavi, alias Bhdnuhhatta, a court- 
poet oj king Samhhdji and II is works composed in A. D. 1G85 

and its Commentary, and See Annals (B. 0. R. 1), 

vol. XXVI (1935), pp. 262-291. 

The MS mentioned by Peterson in his Beport, II, p. 189 is identical with 
No. 02 of A 188S-8Ji (gvilfTO^RT^T# consists of more than 150 


folios. 
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by Prof. Devasthali there is another evidence which contradicts it. In 
fact there is a MS of an anthology called in the Govt. 

MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute viz. No 819 of /886‘92. It is 
identical with the Bombay University MS No 2266. The text of this 
MS is' identical with that of the Bombay University MS. It begins 
with II etc*' The colophons of the 

different chapters or Manis in this Ms begin with 
in the following manner: — 

Folio 

Folio %o g^T^^f 

It would appear from these colophons that the title of this antho- 
logy is g‘¥TTiT^5i>T^^, though in the first three verses^ at the beginning 
the author tells us that he has strung together this of different 

g^I^rRlTs Whatever be the exact title of the work, whether 
g^T^t or one thing is clear that this anthology is in 

no way connected with the of ff?; ^1% alias 

the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji the 
Great. 

The following table shows the topics of the 32 chapters of this 
anthology; — 

3, The Colophons of the Bombay IJnivcrsit.y MS No. 2260 also mention the 
title of the anthology as ‘ 'g^lf^gsFT^T’ (see folios 2 and 3 of this MS). 

In the Catalog we oj Indie MSS in U. S ./I. by 11. J. Poleinan, 1938, p. 10G 
ho montions a fragment (No 2229) ot a work called g^TT (folios 3-1) 
I cannot say if this work is identical with the anthology before nie. 

4. 1 (piote below the first 3 verses of the anothology : — 

''ll ii 

?rT^iTtf5rf«r?r: 

firing inii 

q-?:JTpW5T: I 

fitH# ^rr »tt% i 
ac^ ^651 g' \]\\\ 

Versos 4 to 13 describe the contents of the 32 g?FTir1%s or chapters and end 
withtho remark R?qTg^p!]rPr>|g^'’. 
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Chapter Contents 

No. of 

Chapter Contents 

No. of 



verses 



verses 

1 

14 

17 


13 

2 


13 

18 


3 


7 


17 

4 


14 

19 


22 

5 


25 

20 

gq^ff 

17 

6 


16 

21 


11 

7 


26 

22 

4g'T.?;4m44t: 8 

8 


32 

23 


55 

9 


45 

10 


31 

24 


25 

11 


9 

25 


9 

12 


3 

26 

qTq;TftT?ftqO:?r44 

13 

,3j 


19 

27 

CEt4f4f.q»Tf 

5 

iTTsiri 

5 

28 

JIfrTt 

23 

14. 


11 

29 


11 


7 

30 



OTTII^TR 

4 

31 


5 

15 


11 


16 


19 

32 


6 

249 



311 




It will be seen from the above table that the total verses of this 
anthology come to ill i 249 = 560. I he MS ends as follows: — 

ii ii ii’’ 

1 interpret the chronogram as equal to Samvat 1680 = 

A. D. 1623 and this date harmonises with the present condition of the 
MS and its calligraphy. 

The authorship of the anthology is ascribed to by Prof. 
Devasthali. 1 have failed to find any mention of this author in the 

B. O. R. Institute MS No. 819 of 1886-92 or the Bombay University 
MS No. 2266, which is incomplete. If the date A.D. 1624 of the 
B. O. R. Institute MS of the work is correct we may reasonably infer 
that this anthology was composed prior to A. D. 1600 and consequ* 

5. This date viz, Samvat lOSQ will correspond to Mon- 

day ^ 21st April 1623 (vide Indian Epheineris^ vol. VI. p. 48), 

MARCH, 1946 
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ently it would be an aniichronism to connect it with Hari Kavi who 
composed his i^ambhurdjacarita in A. D. 1685. 

I he earlier limit to the date of this anthology can be fixed if we 
can find in it some datable verses. Unfortunately this anthology does 
not record the names of the authors or works, to whom it is heavily 
indebted for its 560 'verses Incidentally one is referred 

to on folio 3 in the following verse at the end of chapter 2 

I 

Scholars who have closely studied the history of our Subhasitas 
may be able to identify this verse and its author 
Without a comprehensive Pratilia index to all Sanskrit Subhasitas^ their 
chronology must remain vague and undetermined. It is hoped that some 
of our research institutes would devote their attention to the compila- 
tion of such a Pratikci index, which would provide a compass lo those 
who navigate in this ocean of Subhasita literature. Many problems 
of literary chronology will be solved automatically by such a 
Pratika index and strengthen the work done in this field by individual 
workers like myself. 

Before closing up this paper I record below the MSS of anthologies 
bearing the name *• — 

Aufrecht makes the following entries in his Ca/a/ogti.s CaialogO' 
ram regarding and its MSS: — 

CC., r, p. 

— K. 66.^* 

-~B. 2. 112’ 

-Ben 40^ 

— N P V. I84‘^ 

-Gu 4^^' 

-Peters. 3, 397^‘ 

— B P 57. 263*" 

0. Kioihorn ; Ortfa. oj C. V. MSS, 1^74, p. GC— MS No. <9 


^^—25 leaves— r>G0 ,s'/o/:as— Gated Suka 1705= A. I). l7S;i 

7. Buhloi’s Cata. of MSS in Kathiawar, (Gujarat fttc. Fasc. 11 
S. Cata. of Benares Sanskrit College MSS (18G4-74) 

9. Cata. of N. IF. Provinces MSS, Part V 

10. Peport on aujarnf MSS by Buhlcr (lb71-72) 

11. Peters. I H, p. 3»7-This MS is same ns IVe. SCS oj jm'-92 in 


Oovt. MSS Library (B. 0 .11. Institute)— (i folios 
12. U. O. Bhaiidarkar’s IjepoH for IKHS-Si, p. 


263— This MS is same as 


No. 02 oj 1R8S-!^J, (>?ffTTHT7 from dated Sanivat 1612 A, V. lo% 
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—By 'Ben 35 

—By Tr!gu^T5£T — N W 606 
c C. , 1 1 , 17 4— 

-Peters 4. 3P^ 

—Stein I73‘" 

CC. IIP 1 50— 

— Peteis 6. 367'*’ 

Cf. the Mss of the recorded above. Only the 

following MSS are available to me at the Govt. MSS Idbrary at the 
B. O- R. Institute, Poona : 

(1) No. 368 of 1884-86 — folios 6— called 

in the Colophon — Begins with ^*4 

(2) No. 361 of 1895-98 — folios 9 — dated Sariivat 1841 

{ = A. D. 1785)— called 

in the colophon — Begins ^*4 — Same text 

as that of No. 36(S of 1884-86. 

(3) No. 92 of 1883-84-~fo\ios S2—nwKMV^ of 

Begiiis— I) ?TJTt U » etc' 

— Endsi-^tf^ tfrgHrf^^5^T5r(?4r 

Satncat 1612 ( = A. D. 1556) 

(4) No. 95 of /87/'72— folios 45, dated Samvat /7«0 (-A. D. 1724) 
— Begins: — etc.’’ — Text is the same as that of AfS 

No. 819 of 1886-92 described by me already in this paper. 

It will be seen from the above remarks that MSS Nos. i and 2 are 
identical. No. 3 is different from No. 4 and Nos. 1 and 2. We nave 
now the following dated MSS of the which forms the 

subject of this paper : — 

1. Bombay University MS. No. 2266 (fragment) dated A. D. 1785 

2. B. C). R. 1. MS No. 819 of 1886-92 (complete) ,, A. D. 4623 

3. Do No. 95 of 1 871 '72 (complete) ,, A. D. 1724 

In view of the above manuscript material for the anthology under 
reference, any scholar interested in Sanskrit anthological literature can 
undertake a critical edition of it and procure MSS from other sources 

as well, if available. 

13 reterson’s lUport, IV p. 31— -This MS is same as No oJ' 1806-92 dated 
sainvat 1680=- A.D. 1624- folos 51 (in the Govt. MSS Library at the JL O. It. 
Institute. 

14. Stein’s Cata. of Jammu MSS. 18y4-p. 75-No 

— leaves 43 — complete in modern Kashmeri Script. 

lo. Peterson’s lleport, VI. This Ms is same as No. 301 oj hated 

Sainvat 1841 (A, i>. 1180). 
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Kaca Problem Solved 

In a paper entitled ‘Kaca — a step brother of Samudra Gupta’, pub- 
lished in the Journal oj the Numismatic Society of India, ^ I ventured 
to suggest that Kaca of the gold coins was the step-brother of Samudra 
Gupta on the authority of a Pauranic text, which was originally quoted 
by Dr. M. Krishnamachariar in his 'History of classical Sansk.rit lite- 
rature*, Later Dr. B. Bhattacharya published a paper on the said 
Pauranic text in the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society" 
and came to the same conclusion about Kaca. 

Now, in a note in the Indian Historical Quarterly^ Sri Nalini Nath 
Das Gupta has discussed the historicity of the said Pauranic text, which 
is said to be an extract froiji Kaliyugarajavrttdnta of the Bhavisyottara 
Purdria and has concluded thus about Kaca : ‘Kaca was thus at best 
seven or eight years old when he sat with his father on the Magadhan 
throne. After another seven years i.e. when the age of Kaca was 14 
or 15, he is said to have been slain, along with his father and other 
relatives, by his half-brother, Samudra Gupta. And we are wanted 
by one more scholar to believe this Kaca of the Puraiia, a quite minor 
lad, is the SarVardjocchettd Kaca of the coins. When Dr. Aheker says 
that ‘it is not unlikely that inspite of mistake of these doubtful tradi- 
tion the statement that Kaca was another son of Candragupta may be 
true’ it is also a tacit assumption of the probability of the coins being 
issued by the youngster!* 

Since R. C. Majumdar in his paper ‘A forged Purana text on the 
Imperial Guptas*^ has proved beyond doubt the spurious nature of the 
said Pauranic text, it is moot to discuss the subject on its authority. 
But I may point out that in the said Pauranic text, there is nothing to 
suggest that Kaca was an youngster of seven or eight years, as it is 
clearly mentioned in the text that ‘Candragupta with the help of his 
son Kaca, born of his Licchavi wife, drove out the Andhras from 
Magadha. ' There is nothing in the text to show that Kaca cannot be 
the SarVardjocchettd Kdca of coins. 

Again concluding his note Sri Das Gupta says that ‘the Kaca prob- 
lem stands today, exactly where it stood before the publication of Dr. 

I JNSL, vol. V, pp. 33-36. 2 JBORS.^ vol. XXX, p. 1 scq. 

3 IHQ., vol. XX, pp. 35 1 '52. 4 Ibid., vol. XX, pp. 345-50. 
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Bhatlocharya’s interesting but not illuminating paper/ Here I do not 
agree with him. I think he has missed my paper, wherein I have 
substantiated the fact that Kaca was the step-brother of Samudra 
Gupta on an evidence from Manjusrimulakalpa^ Referring to the 
history of Samudra Gupta an 4 his times the chronicle observes that 
he had a younger brother named F^hasmam or Bhasma. No doubt 
there is some confusion in the narrative, for the Bhasma is ci edited 
with extensive conquests; however, there is an admission that the 
author knew of a tradition which stated that Samudra Gupta had a 
brother who contested the throne against him.^ 1 he tradition appeals 
to have made a confusion about the name of that brother and the 
period of his reign, but it will have to be accepted that Samudra 
Gupta had a brother who ruled — though for a short period; and that 
brother was none but Kaca. 

Lexicographers like Apte and Monier Williams support my conlen- 
tion. According to them Kaca is synonymous with Bhasma (ashes). 
They give ‘Alkaline ashes’ as one of the meaning of the word 'kaca/ 
The author of Manjusrtmulakalpa^ who is well known for his partiality 
to mystify the names of tfie historical characters, may well have deli- 
berately called Kaca as Bhasma. 

In view of this strong evidence, I think scholars will agree with me 
that the problem of Kaca is solved. 

Parmeshwaki Lal GuPI’A 


6 JNSI., vol. V, pp. 149-50. 

I 

JlTH^qr II 700-705 



King Durgaraja of the Sarabliapufiya Dynasty 

Pandit L. P. Pandeya Sarnia has published parts of a very 
interesting copper-plate inscription belonging to the well-known 
Sarabhapuriya king Sudevaraja (/HQ.. XXI, pp. 294*95). The record 
raises a number of important points to which attention of scholars 
may be drawn. 

Unlike the other grants of Sudevaraja, which were issued from 
Sarabhapura, the present charter was issued from Tripura. While 
the present record is dated in the month of Margasiisa in the king’s 
seventh regnal year, his records issued fiom ^arabhapura are 
known to be dated as early as in the year 2 and as late as in 
the year 10. 1 he epigraph in question is about nine months 

later than Sudeva’s Arang charter issued from Sarabhapura and 
dated in the month of Vaisakha in the same seventh year of his 
reign. As all the grants of the ^arabhapunya kings were known 
to have been issued from Sarabhapura with the only exception of 
the 1 hdkurdiya charter of Pravararaja, who was apparently a younger 
brother of Sudeva, and as the grant of Pravara was issued from 
Tripura (Sirpur in the Raipur District. C.P ), it was formerly believed 
that the new city was founded by Pravara who transferred his 
capital from 6arabhapura to Tripura. The recently published record 
of Sudevaraja seems to show that ^lipura was probobly founded by 
that king who made it his secondary capital by the seventh year of 
his reign. 

In the legend on the seal attached to Sudeva^s Khariyar grant, the 
king is described as “one whose birth was from Manamatra who was 
the moon born of the sea that was Prasanna." Scholars therefore 
believed that Sudevaraja was the son of Manamatra and the grandson 
of Prasanna. i.e. Prasannamatra known from coins. The legend on 
the seal of the present charter does not refer to Sudeva’s father ; 
but in the body of the record the king is expressly called sri-maha* 
Durgaraja-putra^ “the son of the illustrious and great Durgaraja,” 
Durgaraja thus seems to have been another name of Manamatra. It 
was so long unknown whether Manamatra actually ruled as a king of 
:Sarabhapura ; the style Sri-maha-Durgaraja proves that he did. 

Pandit Pandeya suggests that the town of Drug ( = Durga) in C.P. 
was founded by Durgaraja and named after him. It has however 
been rightly pointed out by Hiralal that the old name of Drug was 
!§ivadurga and this Saivite form can hardly be associated with the 
Sarabhapuriya rulers who were Vaisnavas. The Drug stone inscrip- 
tion of about the age of the Panduvarnsi king Sivagupta (usually 
but rather inaccurately called Mahasivagupta)-Balarjuna (first quarter 
of the seventh century), speaks of the Mandalesa ^ivadeva (i^iva- 
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ganapati) and of ^ivapura and ^ivadurga apparently named after 
him. The founder of Drug was therefore the chief f^ivadeva who 
seems to have been a feudatory of the Panduvanisis of Kosala. 
Durga, abbreviated from Sivaduiga, may be compared with such 
contractions as Nagara for Pataliputranagara, Puri for l^urusotlama* 
puri, etc. 

The dutalia or executor of the recently published grant of Sudeva- 
raja was the SaroddhiliarcidhikTia (chief minister) Mahasamanta Indra- 
balaraja whom the writer identifies with the Panduvamsi ruler of that 
name who was the son of Udayana and father of the great king 
Nanna. The identification is very tempting; but it raises an interest* 
ing issue. We know that a Kalanjar rock inscription associates king 
Udayana's rule with the Banda region of Bundelkhand ; but it seems 
most unlikely in the present state of our knowledge that the Kalanjai 
area formed any part of the kingdom of the ^arabhapuriyas. If the 
Panduvarnsi expansion in the Deccan already began in Udayana s 
time, it is difficult to identify his son with a feudatory an official of 
the ^arabhapuriyas, who seem to have ruled a small district some- 
where in South Kosala. If the identification has to be upheld one 
has to suggest that Indrabala, whose son Nanna-rajadhiraja was in 
possession of a large part of C.P. as far at least as the CTanda 
District in the west, was a younger son of king Udayana of Central 
India and that he originally entered Kosala as an adventurer whose 
rise to an exceptionally important position in the ^arabhapuriya 
kingdom paved the way of the complete subjugation of South 
Kosala and other lands towards the west by his son Nanna and 
grandson Tivara. This suggestion is probably supported by the 
fact that Tivara called himself Kosalddhipati and apparei^tly consi- 
dered himself primarily the Lord of South Kosala. 

Contemporaneously with the Sarabhapuriyas and the Panduvarpsis 
of Daksina-Kosala, the family of Maharaja Bhimasena 11 of the 
Arang grant of the Gupta year 282 (601 A.D.) was probably ruling 
about the northern fringe of the country. The recent suggestion 
that the first of the three symbols in the date has to be read 
100 instead of 200, especially because the expression preceding 
the date is sarnvatsara-sate (and not saTnvatsara'sata’'dvaye), does 
not appear to be quite convincing. There is no doubt about the 
correctness of l liralaPs reading of the symbol in question as 200, 
and as regards the expression, it does not prove anything in view 
of such epigraphic passages as sarnvatsara'saie 372 in the Buch 
kala inscription of Nagabhata 11. lines 1-2. 


Dini£s Chandra Sircar 



The Maharajas Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa 

In EL, XV, p. 286 ff, Dr. R. C. Majumdar edited two copper-plate 
grants, originally secured from a Brahmana of Indore, who was 
engaged in collecting manuscripts and historical records in different 
parts of the country. One of the charters belongs to Maharaja 
Svamidasa and is dated in the year 67 of an unspecified era. The 
second grant was issued by Maharaja Bhulunda in the year 107 
apparently of the same era. Dr. Majumdar pointed out that the script 
of the records resembles very closely that of the Sanchi inscription of 
Candragupta II of the year 93 of the Gupta era corresponding to 
412 A. D. It was suggested that Svamidasa and Bhulunda ruled 
somewhere in the western part of Central India as feudatories of the 
Gupta emperors and dated their charters in the Gupta era, the 
reckoning of their overlords. 

In lA., XVI, p. 98 f.. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji published a 
fragmentary copper-plate grant found at Sirpur in the West Khandesh 
District of the Bombay Presidency. It is dated in the year 118 
according to the Pandit, but in the year 1 17 according to the corrected 
reading of Prof. V. V. Mirashi, and records a grant of Mafidraja 
Rudradasa. The inscription was assigned tentatively to the sixth 
century and it was pointed out that the characters show a certain 
amount of resemblance to those used in the Vakataka inscriptions. 

In a paper entitled ‘An Ancient Dynasty of Khandesh* in the 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944, p. 62 ff., Prof. 
V. V. Mirashi suggests that the Indore plates may have been actually 
secured from the Khandesh District and that the Kings Svamidasa, 
Bhulunda and Rudradasa probably belonged to the same dynasty. 
The dates of the three records in question are referred by the 
Professor to the so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era supposed to have been 
founded by the Abhira king I.svarasena in 248-49 A. D. “These 
princes*’, he says, “who were evidently ruling in Khandesh were 
probably feudatories of the Abhiras whose era they have used in 
their records. The years 67, 107 and lI7 mentioned in their grants 
therefore correspond to A. D. 316-17, 356-57 and 366-67 respectively.** 

There are, however, certain aspects of the problem, to which the 
attention of scholars may be drawn. Svamidasa, Bhulunda and 
Rudradasa have all been called Maharaja and Parama^bhattarakd- 
padanudhyata in their charters. It must be remembered that, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, independent monarchs of territories near 
about Khandesh, who were performers of the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
enjoyed the tittle Maharaja ; cf. the cases of the Nagas, Traikutakas 
and Vakatakas. It was the Gupta emperors who popularised all over 
India the use of the imperial titles Paramabhattdrakci and Maharaja^ 
dhiraja. The feudatories (including those who were semi-indepen- 
dent) and subordinate allies of the early emperors of the Gupta family 
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enjoyed the title Maharaja. The title Parama-hhnUaraka applied 
to the unnamed monarchs to whom the Maharajas of the Indore and 
Sirpur grants owed at least partial allegiance appear to have been no 
other than the Gupta Parama-bhattdrakas Candragupta II ("376-414 
A. D.) and Kumaragupta I (414-55 A. D.). The style Parama- 
hhaftaraha-padanudhyata can hardly be expected in a record of 
316 A. D. before the rise of the imperial Guptas. 

It should also be remembered in this connection that, in the Nasik 
inscription, which seems to be the copy of an official charter, the 
Abhira king Isvarasena is simply called a Rajan. He must have 
lived in an age prior to the introduction of the titles Maharajadhiraja 
and Paramabhattdraka for overlords and Maharaja even for 
feudatories. It is difficult to believe that the successors of this Rajan, 
only after half a century, were recognised as Paramabhattdrakas by 
the Maharajas of Khandesh. Since nothing absolutely is known 
about the Abhira kings after Isvarasena, who ruled in the middle of 
the third century, it is hardly justifiable to suggest without further 
evidence that they retained their hold on the Maharajas of Khandesh 
as late as 367 A, D., that is to say, for more than a century. 

If Professor Mirashi’s identification of the territories of Svamidasa, 
Bhulunda and Rudradasa with Khandesh may be accepted, we have 
to admit that the said region at least nominally acknowledged the 
sway of the Guptas by the Gupta year 67 = 386 A. D. We know 
that Samudragupta subdued I^udradeva, i. e. the ^aka Mahaksatrapa 
Rudrasena III, about the third quarter of the fourth century and that 
Candragupta II totally uprooted the ^akas of Western India shortly 
after 388 A. D. Even before 388 A. D. the 6akas may have been 
cornered in the western part of their dominions and the Gupta con- 
querors may have established in the annexed territories about Anupa 
and Avanti such feudatory families as those of the Aulikaras of 
Mandasor and the **Mahdrajas of Khandesh* But nothing definite can 
be said on this point in the present state of our knowledge as the 
location of the territories of Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa has 
not yet been proved entirely beyond doubt. 

It may however be recalled in this connection that king Sankara 
gana of the Kalacuri dynasty, that claimed connection with the ancient 
Haihayas and may have been originally settled near Mahisrnati on 
the Narmada, is known to have used certain epithets copied verbatim 
from those of Samudragupta. This seems to imply his rule over 
territories originally held by the early Gupta emperors. Whether 
however the epithets were borrowed after the expansion of Kalacuri 
power under Sankaragana to the north of the Vindhyas is as yet 
unknown. 


MARCH, 1946 


Dines Chandra Sircar 
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The Text- Problem of the Krsnakarnamrta 


In the Introduction to his critical edition of the Krsnak.Qrnamrta^ Dr. 
S. K. De has postulated the theory that the second and third Asvasas 
of the KK. included in the South Indian recension are spurious and that 
the first Asvasa alone of the text given uniformly in the Bengal recen- 
sion is genuine. This is entirely against the accepted tradition in 
South India, and hence a detailed examination of his arguments 'will 
be useful to understand how far his position is acceptable. 

“The Bengal tradition appears to have originated from the time 
of Caitanya (1486-1533 A.D.),“‘ who is said to have come across a 
Ms. of the KK, “at a certain temple on the banks of the river Krsna- 
vena near Pandharpur’“ in the course of his pilgrimage in Southern 
and Western India. Caitanya brought it to Bengal and introduced it 
to his followers, ft became very popular there, and many commen- 
taries came to be written on the poem. Of these the Krsnavallabhd 
of Gopalabhatta, an immediate disciple of Caitanya, was the earliest; 
the SuboJhim of Caitanyadasa appeared in the same century; and a 
little later Krsnadasakaviraja composed the more popular and ela- 
borate* commentary caWed Sarahgarangacld.^ All these commentators 
accept only the first canto of the KK. as genuine. This tradition re- 
garding the KK. obtaining in Bengal from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ’, says Dr. De, “is not altogether negligible. 

On the other hand the tradition in South India about the genuine- 
ness of all the three cantos of the KK. is, according to Dr. De, very 
late. Papayallayasuri who represents the South Indian tradition is 
certainly later than Mallinatha, and may even be later than Caitanya. 
If the KK. was known in three cantos in the fifteenth century it is 
difficult to explain why Caitanya look back with him only one canto 
of the book. Dr, S. K. De suggests that “it would, therefore, be 
reasonable to assume that the two other satakas, apparently unknown 
to him but known to PapayalUiyasuri and to comparatively recent 
South Indian and Western Mss. arose at a somewhat later date. 

Another argument that Dr. S. K. De adduces to support his theory 
is based on the fact that in the Padyavali of Riipagosvamin, a contem- 
porary and disciple of Caitanya, verses from the second and third 
cantos of the South Indian recension of the KK. are found, which is 

1 Dacca University Oriental Publication Seiies, No. 5, 1938 

2 Intmduction to the AX. p. ix. 

3 Krsnaclajiakaviraja’s Bengali Caii^nycicmitdmrfd, Antycu ix, 304-05. (Rcfcrr 
ed to by Dr. De, op at., p. x, n.). 

4 All these three commentaries are published in Dr. Dc’s edition. 

5 Introduction to tlie KK., p. xi. 

6 Ibid., p, xi, n. 7 p. xi, f. 
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againvSt the clear statement of the eiuthor at the end of the anthology 
that *‘he has deliberately refrained liom including the verses of Jaya- 
deva and Bilvamangala.”'' And no verse from the first canto of the 
KK. is found in the PaJydvali. This indicates, it is argued, that Rupa- 
gosvamin took the first sataka as genuine, but not the other two 
salakas.” 

Thus it seems probable, according to Dr. De, that in Bengal “the 
tradition of the text was belter preserved and less modified than in its 
place of origin.”^*' He says: “It is undoubted that verses of other 
authors, some known and some unknown, went into the making of the 

last two satakas and swelled their bulk Their nucleus might have 

been drawn from verses occurring in other stotra-like works composed 
by, or ascribed to Bilvamangala, and around this might have been 
woven verses of less known writers, which with their authorship 
forgotten, came to be confused with the genuine verses of 
Bilvamaiigala. 

Dr. De/s conclusion that the nucleus of the second and third satakas 
of the KK. was made up by the verses culled from other poems ascrib- 
ed to Bilvamangala is mainly based on the assumption that while it is 
possible to trace a good number of verses of the last two cantos of the 
KK. in all the apocryphal works ascribed to Bilvamangala, verses from 
the first canto of the KK. are not found in any of them. In his Note 
on The Visriushiii and the Krsnakarndrnrta in ///Q., xx. 1944. pp. 
179-181 where he has defended his theory against the criticism of Mr. 
H. G. Narahari,‘“ the same assumption has been made by Dr . De with 
special emphasis. He says : “I have already discussed the question at 
some length and have tried to show that these apocryphal works are 
independent collections of miscellaneous Krsnite verses ciscribed to 
Bilvamangala, which supply the nucleus of the second and third 
Asvasas of the South Indian recension. We can, therefore, trace a 
good number of verses of these two Asvasas in all of them, but no 
Verse of the first Asvdsa occurs in any of them.'* (Italics mme). 

Let us consider how far this assumption is accurate. Even m the 
Sumangalastotra of Bilvamangala described by Eggeling, the first 
Maiigala ^loka is identical with the first verse of the first sataka of the 
KKd^ In the fragmentary West Indian illustrated manuscript of the 
Bdlagopdlastuti belonging to the middle of the fifteenth century dis 
overed by O. C. Gangoly, we find along with some verses from the 

8 Intro, to the KK., pp. xiii-xvi. 9 - P- 

lo Ibid, p. xviii. P- 

12 Ah early maH/ticrtpt of the ICrsnaharmirnna of Biharyiangala, by H. G. 
Namhari, Adyar Library Bidletin. VllI, Febiiuiy, 1944’ PP* 43'45' 
i:j IHQ., XX,* p. 179 f. 

14 Dr. Dc lias nolccl this in the introduction to the KK., p. xxl. 
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second and third cantos of the KK, jour verses from the first canto 
itself.’’ Again in the Bikaner Manuscript of the Bilvamafxgalastotra,^^ 
which is complete and which on examination is found to be only 
another version of the Bdlagopalastuti discovered by Gangoly, there are 
twelve verses from the first canto (including the four verses found in 
the Bdlagopdlastuli also). All these twelve verses are found in the 
Kr^nabdlacarita of Bilvamangala, of which a Ms. dated Sarnvat 1874 
(1818 A.D.) is in the Bhandarkar Institute (292 of 1884).*' Though this 
Ms. contains only 285 verses as against the 360 of the Bilvamangala- 
siotra of Bikaner, and though the order of verses is also different, 
still this appears to be almost like a third version of the same work. 
I shall give below a table giving the verses of the First canto of the 
KK. found in these works. 


Verse 

KK. (I). 

Bilvamangala- 

Krsnabala- 

Bdlagopala 



stotra. 

carita. 

stuii. 

I ■ T — 

25... 

107 

...212 


2. — 

20... 

no 

.... 81 

.... 99 

3. w ^5^ — 

17..., 

202 

.... 46 

....199 

4- gfgrqjirfr — 

6... 

203 

... 45 


5- <TgRIWTlfilI— 

9 .. 

204 

,. , 257 


6. wfe — 

2... 

205 

.. .. 49 


7. nmsf ngr: ~ 

29... 

224 

77 

....111 

8- — 

18... 

227 

.... 85 


9. — 

1... 

236 

...197 


10. — 

22 ., 

242 

....238 


1 1 . ?r: — 

62... 

245 

....240 

243 

12. iT^T qgr — 

92.., 

341 

84 



Besides these, there are possibly many other stotras attributed to 
Bilvaniarigala which have not been fully examined. Even in the case 

Dr. Df has aclinittccl this also. See AcldciicU to the KK., p. jyj. 

16 Tills IS being cdital by Di. C Kiinhan Raja. Dr. S. K. Dc’s. suggestion 
that tills might be anothei version of the Krsnculotui (IntUKluction to the KK., 
p. xxhi.) is not eViiiect. From a tletailed study of the Ms. it is found that this 
is only a veision of the Dalagofhihstiiti, of wliich a fragmentary Ms. beKmging 
to the fifteenth century was discovered by O. C. Gangoly. Of the 8o verses 
(including the 30 unidentified) from that Ms. noted by Dr. De {Addenda to the 
KK)y as many as 77 are found in the Bikaner Ms. The order is also found to 
be the same. The t)nly difference is that the Bikaner Ms. is a TexUis Orrmtiof, 
whereas the BdUgopdlasltih is a Tcxtns Simpltcior. 

17 Introtluction to the KK.t p. xix, 11. I got the copy of the Ms, through 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
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of the Visnustuti Ms. of the Adyar Library^'* we cannot say that the 
work does not contain any verse from the first canto of the KK., even 
though in the available portion of the Ms. no verse from that calito is 
found. In the light of all the above mentioned data, to assert that no 
verse from the first Asvasa of the KK. occurs in any of the apocryphal 
colletanea of Krsna-verses ascribed to Bilvamangala is not correct. 

If the presence of some verse from the second and third cantos of 
the KK. in other works attributed to Bilvamangala is accepted as 
sufficient evidence to indicate that the nucleus of these two cantos 
was supplied by verses taken from genuine or spurious works of 
Bilvamangala' we will have to accept that same is the case with the 
first canto also, since verses from that are found in some of the works 
attributed to Bilvamangala. 

Dr. De’s suggestion about the stotra works attributed to Bilvamangala 
being the nucleus of the last two cantos of the KK. pre-supposes the 
assumption that those collectanea of verses are earlier than the two 
cantos of the KK. Now since verses from such works are found even 
in the first canto, we will have to assume, if we accept Dr. De's 
assumption, that all the three cantos of the KK. are later than these 
apocryphal works. But this does not seem to be the case. A close 
study of some of these stotra works attributed to Bilvamangala shows 
that they are later compilations from various sources, and cannot 
claim to be fce nucleus of the KK. In the Bikeiner Ms. of the Bilva- 
rnafigalastoira, for instance, we have verses from the Bhdgavata, the 
Muliundamala, the Dasakumdracarita and Bhoja's Rdmayanacampu."^^ 
The KK. forms the main source for all these stotra works attributed 
to Bilvamangala, 

It is quite possible that the text of the KK. was not entirely free 
from interpolations. It was also subject to the fate of all the popular 

18 Shelf No. XL-A-116. See H. G, Narahaii, op. at. 

19 Inuucluction to the KK , p. xxiii. 

(') 375- Bhdgavata. X-x-io. 

(■') ... B. 358. Bhugdvctla, X'3- 1 1 . 

(iii) ... B. 125. AltihttncLimdlii (Kavyaiiiala etliuoti) 

(iv) ... ^*5- (do) 

(v) JT^TTRT ... B- 58. Mukunclamtilu (Annamalai 

University edition). 

(vi) ... B. 1 16. DaMk.nmurucimta\nx.nn\\\{:tevy verse 

(vii) 259- liamayanacamprt Ayoclhyakanda, 

verse 28. 
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works like the Sdktintala, B hart rhari sat at^as , and the Amarukasatako. 
And the presence of some interpolated verses is no evidence to the 
spurious nature of a poem. 

It has also to be remembered in this connection that the South 
Indian tradition has been uniform regarding the existence of the text 
of the KK. in three cantos. Not only the commentary of Papayalla- 
yasurir’^ .but also the Prapa commentary of ^ahkarci noticed by Katha- 
vater" the Krsndnandaprak.dMni noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar,"' the 
SuvarnafDdtri by Brahmadatta,'^ and the commentary by Avancha 
Ramacandra" ‘ all accept tlie text as containing more than one canto. 
The date of many of these commentaries may be very late; but they 
must have been following an earlier tradition. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that at the end of the Kerala version of the KK. 
there is a verse saying that the text of the KK. contains 303 verses 

II 

This tradition existing in the place of origin of the text cannot be 
blushed aside without sufficient evidence. 

T he evidence of Paclydvali adduced by Dr. De in support of his 
theory docs not prove anything beyond the fact that RGpagosvamin 
did not know that those eleven verses, which are found in the last two 
cantos of the KK. and which are quoted in the Padtjdvali, really be- 
longed to Bilvainangala. Gr it may even be that they are interpolated 
verses. 

Dr. De has made it sufficiently clear that the Bengal tradition dating 
back to the sixteenth century knows only canto I of the KK, as genuine. 
This may be, as he has suggested, due to the fact that Caitanya got only 
the first canto in the course of his South Indian tour. Now a question 
arises. Why was it that Caitanya did not get all the three cantos o.f the 
KK. if they were known at that time? Dr. S. K. De*s answer is that 
the KK. contained only the first canto then. Evidently this is against 

21 Publidicci from Srirangam (no date*). 

22 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay Presidency during 
ICS91-95, Bombay, 1901, p. 31, No. 465. 

2^ Report, 1882-83, p. 64, no. 133. 

24 Sec Dr. S. K. De, Introduction to the KK., p. xii. 

25 Addenda to the KK.; also see Htstoty of CAasucdl Sanskrit Literature, 
P* 339 *^ 

26 Saint Vtlvaman^ala, by Ulloor S. Paramesvara lyet, Proceedings of the 
Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, 1937, p- 475. 

27 See also H. G. Narahari, op. cit., p. 45. 
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the South Indian tradition. Another equally possible answer can also 
be given to the question, which does not militate against the South 
Indian tradition. The manuscript that Caitanya came across might have 
contained only one canto. It is a well known fact that fragmentary 
manuscripts of popular works do exist even now, which contain only 
the first one or two cantos. Perhaps, even Caitanya had not realised 
that it was incomplete; for otherwise he would certainly have tried his 
best to get a complete manuscript of the work. And Caitanya’s 
followers might have refrained, as Mr. Narahaii has suggested, “out 
of respect for the guru, from all reasoning, and attached special im- 
portance to the portion as that chosen by their preceptor, even though 
the fact may be that it was all what he could lay hands on during his 
tour.”"^ 

Thus the Bengal tradition does not necessarily show that the last 
two cantos of the KK. are spurious. We have already seen that the 
other important basis for his theory, viz. the assumption that no verse 
from the first canto of the KK. occurs in any of the collections of 
Krsna verses attributed to Bilvainafiga'la, is not correct. Plence it may 
be safely maintained that Dr. De’s theory about the spuriousness of the 
second and third cantos of the KK. cannot be taken as established, 
and that at best it still remains a hypothesis, 

K. Kunjunni Raja 


28 H. G. Narahaii, op. at , p. 44! . 

29 I have noi dealt wuh the minor points raised hy Dr. De. I he atgiimcnt 
based on the diftercnec in literary merit is, as he himself has admitted, iin 5 afe. 
The jX)sirion of the verse giving the name of the author towards the close of 
the first canto is also not a conclusive evidence lor the spnriousncss of the other 


two cantos. 



Soniarajadeva of the Sanigitafatnavali 

^amgUaratndvalt is one of the earliest and most important works on 
music* written by one Somarajadeva. There has been some doubt as 
to the identity of this Somarajadeva. Thus Krishnamachariar in his 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 854, note 1006, observes: 

'*^angitaratndvali described in the Catalogues as Somarajadeva^s 
may not be the work of the King Somesvara. Probably he is “a Pratl- 
hari of the Calukya King Ajayapala of Gujarat (1 174-1 177 A. D.).” 

King Somesv 2 |ra referred to here is the well known anthor of the 
Mdnasolldsa* 

There is a MS. of the Sarngttaratnavali in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. At the end it is dated Sarnvat 1516 and Saka J382 and is 
perhaps the earliest known MS. of the work. 1 give here an extract 
from the end of the work where it is .clearly staled that the author 
is a Praliharin of the Calukya king Bhima of Guzerat. 

Somarajadeva is therefore not to be identified with Somesvara. 

5T:p-r: JfTJTT 

?r 5r?rfw ii 

IIP)# <) o 

^«lS3TMk??RJT3rJTfaf#S’ vrTgiT5#UT' 

t3RR^»iri?rT«? ?T«TT n 

g?5r% f j =sr f%%?f w i 

gitfr ^ nr# *ng: ii 
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%fecf I 
sft^UTF^^T 
^rr^l^JTRt F^t^ 

?^^T.?:: ^^vrT^?:F^^* ^rr;^* 5^TTc#t?^j^ ii 

5(-ja* II u 

^^Fqf ^*4 II 

g^rq — v[^3 II 

K. Madhava Krishna Sahma 


Bhasa as a Prakrit Poet 

The Kavya-prakasa of Mammata is a standard work on Sanskrit 
Poetics and it abounds in illustrations culled out from various authors. 
In the IVth chapter of the book the following stanza along with others 
has been quoted as an example of Alahk^ra-dhcani: 

'Ai A =^fq[^^jj3^^5r^FqF?TT%T i 

II 

The same rendered into Sanskrit would read : 

37T ^AfATf^^ I 

^T ^T?rft ll” (See p. 142 of the 

Kavya-'prakasaf Vamanacarya Jhalakikar s edn. 1933). 

This is a beautiful verse embodying the famous idea that the 
Goddess of Poetry reveals an imaginative world infinitely richer and 
more attractive than the world of hard reality created by Brahman. 
It is also figuratively expressed that Sarasvati is proud of her own 
dwelling, viz. the face-lotus of the poets, which is infinitely superior 
to the ordinary water-born-lotus that happens to be Brahman s seat. 
The poet adds that she also makes fun of Brahman s age. 

The verse which gives expression to such a charming and brilliant 
idea naturally makes us curious to know who its author is. Unfortu- 
nately, no published commentary on the Kdvya-prakasa gives us any 
clue as to the author. 

But the clue came from quite an unexpected quarter. Whi e was 
perusing a Ms. copy of the /4/anfeara-suc/fi5n/c/fii by the great Sayan 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1946 
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acarya (the copy bearing No. A 615 in the Mysore Govt. Oriental Librar> 
Mss. Collection) which is yet unpublished, I was very much surprised 
to find on p. 23 this verse being quoted as coming from Bhasa, the 
great poet. The exact words in the text preceding this verse are : — 

And the verse cannot be traced in any of 
the dramas published as Bhasa’s. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it would not be 
wrong if we consider the testimony of Sayanacarya to be based upon 
sound tradition. The nature of the stanza is such that it quite befits 
to be the invocatory stanza of a full-fledged Prakrt Kavya. 

Bhasa was so far famous as a dramatist only. But it is not unlikely 
that he wrote Kavyas also as his worthy successor Kalidasa did. 
Though the ascription of a single verse by a late author proves nothing 
in itself it may be of some value when taken together with other 
evidences that may be forth-coming. A refernce to Bliasa by Vak- 
pati, the reputed author of the great Prakrt Kavya, Gauda-vaho, 

^ ^ II (Uuidavahu, SOO.) 

is also significant. That Bhasa’s name should lead the list of famous 
poets including Ka'lidasa, Subandhu and Haricandra may be some- 
thing more than a mere accident. 


K. Krishna Mcx)rthy 
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THE EASTERN ERONTIER OF BRITISH INDIA by Anil 
Chandra Banerjee, M.A., Lecturer. Calcutta University. Second edi- 
tion, 1946. 

?t is a pleasure to find that this valuable and extremely readable 
contribution to modern Indian history has reached second edition 
within less than three years of its first publication. Mr. Banerjee has 
succeeded in attracting the attention of scholars and genercil readers 
alike to a fascinating subject which was so long ignored by writers on 
Indian history. In this new edition he has added new chapters and 
new maps; he has also re-written a considerable portion of the old 
text. He has made a fuller use of his materials — primarily unpub- 
lished official documents — and his scholarship is accurate and pene- 
trating. On the whole, the second edition is a distinct improvement on 
the first, and we hope it will receive wider appreciation. 

Mr. Banerjee s subject-matter is the policy pursued by the British 
Indian Government towards the States on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal during the period 1784-1826, i.e., from the incorporation of the 
independent kingdom of Arakan in the Burmese empire to the con- 
clusion of the First Anglo-Burmese War and the annexation of Assam, 
Arakan and Tenasserim to the British empire. It is important to note 
that he has not given us the history of Assam or of Burma. His pur- 
pose is to study, from the Indian point of view, the attempt of the 
British Government to solve a baffling frontier problem. No previous 
writer has surveyed British relations with Assam and Burma from this 
point of view. Mr. Banerjee’s outlook is refreshingly novel, and his 
literary qualities have enabled him to draw a lucid picture of a com- 
plicated and many-coloured problem. 

A very interesting portion of the volume deals with the military 
and naval operations in Assam, Cachar, Manipur, Arakan and Burma. 
All military campaigns and naval expeditions are Illustrated with 
excellent maps. Those forgotten incidents will throw a new light on 
the recent operations of war in ^ Burma and the Japanese threat to 
Bengal and Assam. 


I. Banerjee 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. XXVI, pts. MI 

V. V. MlRASHl. — Historical Data in DanJins Dasal^umdracarita, The 
Sanskrit prose narrative Dasakarndracarita describing the adven- 
tures of ten youths mentions several kings and territories and 
points to the existence of a powerful southern kingdom. The dis- 
cussion in the paper strives at showing that the narrative reflects the 
actual political situation in the Deccan in the beginning of the 
sixth century and supplies reliable data regarding the closing period 
of the Vakatakas in Vidarbha. 

R. C. HaZIU. — The Narasiniha-purdna. This is an account of the 
Narasimha purdna which is an Upapuiana meant for the glorifica- 
tion of Narasimha, an incarnation of Visnu. I he genuine portions 
of the work which have been differentiated from its spurious addi- 
tions, are assigned to the 5th century A.C. 

K. Code. — Studies in the History of Indian Plants — History oj 
CanaJ^a (gram) as Food jor Horses — between c. A.D. 800 and 
1870 together with some notes on the import of foreign horses into 
India in ancient and mediaeval times. 

S. K. BelvalKAFE — Some Interesting Problems in Mahdbhdrata Text 
Transmission. 

B. A. SalaTORE. — Samudragupta' s Conquest of Kottura. ‘Svnmidatta of 
Kottura on the liill’ mentioned in tlie Allahabad f^illar Inscription as 
conquered by Samudragupta is surmised to have been a ruler of 
an early branch of the Calukyas. The hill fortress Ko^ura is be- 
lieved to have been situated in the Kudligi Taluka in the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency, The history of the place in 
later times has been discussed in the paper. 

Bharatiya Yidya, vol. V 
(Bahadur Singh ji Singhi Memorial Volume) 

A. S. AlTEKAR. — Some important Principles and Postulates in Ancient 
Indian Educational System. Ihe general ideals underlying the 
educational system of ancient Fndia have been enunciated and 
cases of lapse from the ideal have been discussed. Topics dealt 
with in the paper in this connection are : education for all, student- 
ship before marriage, education beginning in childhood but conti- 
nuing for ever, physical punishment for students, importance 
attached to forming habits and following routines by students, the 
Gurukula system, the role of the family in the education of a 
student. 

C. KuNHAN Raja. — Vdlmlki the Literary Critic: HoW Anandavardhana 
interprets Vdlmlki- The essence of poetry is neither language nor 
matter, but it is dhvani, the ultimate imprdssion — tjiis position 
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taken in the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana Is said to have its 
origin in Valmiki's Ramayana. 

Sri Ram SaRMA. — Some Problems of Mughal History, The following 
problems relating to Mughal India have been discussed and re- 
commended for a further study : arrangements for education, 
Hindu and Muslim saints, common people, life in a village, social 
organisations and the princes of the period. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — The City of Bengala. 1 he writer of the 
paper is of the opinion that the City of ^erigala mentioned in the 
European records of the 16th and the 17th centurv never meant 
any city called Bengala, but indicated only the chief city of the 
Vahgala-desa, which was included in the kingdom of the Candra 
rulers. Vangala, originally comprised only the southern part of 
the old Vanga, but expanded later on to signify a large area of the 
modern East Bengal. It is surmised that Sonargaon situated near 
the Meghna estuary had first caught attention of the Portuguese 
as the city of Bengala, but when the city lost its importance in 
course of lime, the Portuguse port in the Chittagong region began 
to be called by that name. 

V. R. RaMACHANDRA DiKSHHAR. — Some Aspects of the Administration 
of Candragupia Maurya, Details as recorded in the accounts of 
Megasthenes and the Arthasdstra of Kautalya have been collected 
under the following heads : daily duties of the king, self-protec- 
tion, some habits of the king, espionage, the Purohitas, the Crown 
Prince, the mint. 

K. R, PlSHAROTI. — The Pronunciation of -t- as -/- in certain positions 

T. A. VeNKATESWARA DucsHITAR. — The Vedic Sacrifices and Temple 
Worship. This is an attempt to establish a close relation between 
the two forms of worship, Vedic and Agamic, by showing that the 
later temple worship has evolved out of the old Vedic sacrifice. 

C, S. SRINIVaSACHARIAR. — European Pioneer Studies in South Indian 
Languages. 

P. K. Code. — Studies in the Regional History of Indian Paper Indus- 
try: The paper manufacture at Harihar on the bank of the I uhga- 
bhadrd in A.D. 1790 as described by Capt. Edward Moor. 

DhirENDRA Nath MoOKERJEE. — The Gupta Era. In reply to the criti- 
cism of his identification of the Gupta era with the Vikramci Sam- 
vat of 58 B.C., Mr. Mookerjee puts forward arguments in support 
of his proposition. 

Sternbach LuDWICK. — Vesyd — Synonyms and Aphorisms. 

M. V. Shah. — Jainism and Meat-eating. 

Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin) vol. X, l 

C. KunHAN Raja. — Bhagavadgtta and the Mimdrnsa. The object of 
the paper is to show that the Gita ‘truly reflects’ the view of Karma 
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as held by the Mimamsa school of thinkers and there is no doctri- 
nal conflict between the two views. 

Ratna ShivaraM. — The Ethics of the Bhagavadgita. 

H. G. NaRAHARI. — I he Y agavdsistha and the Doctrine of Freewill. 
According to the Yogavdsistha Rdmdyana a man himself is the 
architect of his own future. His effort, often coining into conflict 
with the antinatal tendenc es (praktana karma), has the power to 
fight against them. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 

vol, XXI, pt. IV (Dec. l94o) 

B. BtlATTACHARYA. — Identitij of the Andhrahhrlyas. The Kaliyuga- 
Orttdnta portion of the Bhavisottarapurdna gives a detailed 
account of the Andhrabhrtyas who are identified in the paper with 
the Imperial Guptas for the reason that Candragupta 1, the first 
monarch of the Gupta dynasty, began his career as a commander- 
in-Chief of the Andhra king OmdrasrT ^atakarni. 

Anil Chandra BaNLRJEE.— /a / n^sh/p and Nobility in Mewar. 

K. K. BasU . — Mediceial Kingship in the Deccan. 

SyED Hasan AskARF . — Bihar in the time of Aurangzeb. 

JagadisH Narayan SaRKAR. — Mir lumla's Overseas Commercial Acti- 
vities, 

VisvaNATHA Prasad SiNHA VaRMA. — Decline of the Vedic Religion 
(c. SOO-500 B.C.). The unusual complication and extreme mecha- 
nisation that cropped up in the sacrificial system and the violent 
practices that developed along with it contributed to the reaction 
against the whole system leading to it§ gradual decline. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. 11, pt. 1 (August, 1945) 

M. HiRIYANNA. — Definition of Brahman. In order to give an idea of 
the nature of Brahman, the Advaita Vedantins resort to a two-fold 
way of approaching a definition. When Brahman is called sat cit 
dnanda, its svardpadaksana (characterisation) is attempted, and 
when Brahman is explained as the cause of the world, the tafastha- 
laksna (description) is given. 

R. C. HaZRA. — The Nandi- pur drya. In the absence of any mss. of the 
Nandi-purdria, this account of the work is based on the information 
gathered from the extant Puranic literature as also on the state- 
ments and quotations found in various Smrti digests. 

V. A. RamASWAMI SastRI. — The Conception and Number of Pramdnas 
according to V^ttikdra Upavarsa. 

ShriKRISHNA MiSHRA. — The Locus Classicus of the Theoru of Suggest 
tion. The purpose of the paper is to show the importance of the 
function of suggestion (dhvani) in the realm of literature as has 
been pointed out by Abhinavagupta in his Locana on the 
Dhvanydloka. 
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Dinesh Chandra BhattachaRYVA.— Dafc of Vacaspati and Vdamna- 
carya. Evidence has been adduced to prove that both Vc'icaspati 
and Udayanacarya flourished in the latter half of the 10th century 
and not earlier. It is contended in the paper therefore that the 
year 898 (vasvahk^ii^asuvatsare) mentioned as the date of composition 
of Vacaspati’s Nydyasucmibandha refers to the year of the Saka 
era which is 976 A.C. It is further arc;ued that the expression 
tarkdmbardnk^ found in Udayana’s Laksaridvalt as the dale of the 
work is a misreading lor tarkasvardhlia which will mean 976 8aka 
-1054 A.C 

JaidKVA Singh. — The Concept of Duhliha in Indian Philosophy. 

Sadashiva Ka'IRE. — Ciosvdmin Sivananda Bhatfa, his Worlds and 

Date — Indentificaiion of his Two Royal Patrons. Sivananda was 
a voluminous writer on 1 antra. From the Sinihasiddhantasindhu 
and the Srtoidyarcanacandrikd, two of his treatises described here, 
some details about the author are known. A Dravida Brahmana but 
settled in northern India, Sivananda composed his works in the 
second half of the 17th century first under the patronage of Devj- 
singli Bundela of Chanderi and later under the Cutchwah prince 
Bishen Singh of Ambar. 

Tara Sankar BhaiTACHARYA. — Relation according to the New School 
of Indian Logic (Navya-nydya), In the cognition of an object, its 
substratum, its qualities and the relation (sambandha) between 
them play their part. The notion that a thing is possessed of 
certain qualities, can be formed only when the nature of the re- 
lation existing between the thing and the qualities are known. 
The genera] nature of the relation has been described here and 
twenty-five important varieties of relation like sarnyoga, samavdya, 
svarupa etc. as recognised in the Navya-nyaya have been discussed. 

VjdYADHAR Sastri. — Assyrian and Sanscrit — their Resemblance. 

Words occurring in Assyrian inscriptions show that they are re- 
lated to Sanskrit. 

Ibid., vol. Ill, pt. 1 (November, 1945) 

Adris BanerjI. — Some Sculptures from Rajghat, Benares. 

V. B. AthaVALE. — The Exact Date of the Kuru War, (i) Two eclipses, 
Solar and Lunar, occurring after an interval of 13 days and visible 
in the month of October (Asvina and Kartika), (ii) a comet in 
Pusya visible in the same month and (iii) the jupiter and Saturn 
staying in Visakha for one year — these three criteria mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata as observed before the Kuruksetra War have 
been taken into consideration in arriving at the year 3016 B.C. 
as the date of the war. 

B. C. Law. — Some Ancient Sites of Bengal. 

BiBHUTIBUSHAN BhatTACHARYA. — Some Notes on Vyomasivdcdrya. The 
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conclusions reached in the paper are ; Vyomasiva, the author of 
the Vyomavati, a commentary on Prasastapada’s Bhdsya on the 
Vaisesil^a Sutras cannot be identical with Sivaditya, the author of 
the Saptapadarthi. Flourishing some time between the middle of 
the 7th century and the beginning of the 8th century A.C., Vyoma- 
siva was a saint-scholar of the Siddhanta Saiva school of the north, 
and not a Virasaiva Sannyasin of southern India. 

K. C, VaRADACHARI. — \ oga Psychology in the Minor Upani^ads. 

K. Madhava Krishna SaRMA. — Todarananda. Todarananda is an en- 
cyclopaedic digest of Hindu Law compiled under the patronage of 
lodaramalla, the Finance Minister of Akbar. The divisions of the 
work and the various topics dealt with therein together with a long 
genealogy of Todaramalla as contained in the digest itself have 
been given here. 

Tara SaNKAR BhatTacHARYA. — The Five Provisional Definitions of 
V yapti (Vydptipanca) in Gahgesa. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XX IV^ pts. 1 & 2 

JaCADISH Chandra Jain. — Crime and Punishment in the Jain Canons. 
V.Venkatasubba Ayyar. — A New Link between the Indo-Parthians 
and the Pallavas of Kahcl. The view that the Pallavas of Kanci 
were of foreign origin finds support in the fact that the practice of 
wearing an elephant’s scalp as head-dress was observed in common 
by the Pallava ruler Nandivarman and by some successors 
of Alexander. 

R. KrishNAMURTHI. — The ^'Inaugural Meeting*" of the Divine Faith of 
*A kbar. 

j^GADlSH NaRAYAN SaRKAR. — The Last Phase of Mir Jumla" s Relations 
with the Europeans (1658-63). 

P. N. Bhalla, — The East India Company" s Policy towards the Sikhs 
(1764-1808). 

Journal of Indian Museums, vol. I, No. l (July, 1945) 

[The Museums Association of India has begun its activities with this 
Journal as the forum for discussion of problems affecting 
Museums] . 

K. N. DiksHIT. — The ]Vork before the Museums Association. 

— . — Presidential Address at the First Meeting of the Museums -dsso- 
ciation of India. 

Moti (HhaNDRA. — National Reconstruction and Museums. 

V. S. AgRAWALA. — The Museum as a Culture Centre. 

A. AiYAPPAN. — The Scope of Provincial Museums. 

R. Vasudeva PoduVAL. — Education through good Museums. 

H. Goetz. — Indian Museum and Publicity. 

V. S. AgRAWALA. — Department of Archceology and Culture. 

I P. Desa. — The Museum Movement 
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A FEW OPINIONS 


Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl, Tlony. Memlm. Itoyal Asmlir Society: Quarterly 

is becoming more and more iisciul, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by looii.ssing so many eminent writers in 

j'our Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing. 

Prof. A. B* Keith writes in his Ilisfonj of f^atixhrit TAtPrainre (Oxford, 192p, 
preface, xxviii,fn. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
ajipearcd much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics. *• 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar of I’oona. — I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly; ii is a jouinAl that few oriental 
students can afford to be without 

Dr. M. Walleser.— I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of iniormation contained in it your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foiemoat rank of all Oriental Journals. 


Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn.— I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of 90 useful a periodical 

Prof. L. FInot..--read with an iinJecreasing iDtere.st your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. Wlnternltz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to become a great 

helii^to all students of Indian Hi.story. 

Prof. H. Jacob?. — hare perused your Quarterly with gre^t interest I 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof. J. Jolly of Germany— >1 entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Blooh. — ^It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 


Prof. Louis do La Valloe Poussin. — ^It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or, Otto Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
beceming so far as Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the JllASe of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto Strauss. — 1 am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskf.-^I/interet des articles publies dans votre revue ne m*a pas 
echappe. C^st une publication de premiere ordre, tres varice est fort 
instructive. , , , . . x ^ 

Dr E J. Thomas.-'rhe Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
“ a. being one of the most interesting Oriental Jonmals anti I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think, you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship m India. 

Prof. Sylwain Lovl.-Congratulate you on the truly ‘national’ work you are 
doing for Blother India. Your Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
proves* accomplished by Indian scholurs m these last years, a progres. that 1 
followed with a sincere joy. 


THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD, 
9, Pdtichwnon (jfhosB LQiTib, Calcuttu 
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Krmisa and Demetrius 

While speaking of the rulers of India who rose to power just after 
the fall of the Mauryas, the Mahjusrimulal^alpa mentions a king 
named Gomi-mukhya and his anti-Buddhist exploits (verses 530-537; 
Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 38-39; for his inter- 
pretation ibid., pp. 18-20). The text says about him : “Having 
seized the East and the Gate of Kashmir, he the fool, the wicked, will 
destroy monasteries with relics, and kill monks of good conduct. He 
will die in the north along with his officers and relatives being attacked 
with a bloc of stone by an angry non-man (amanusenaiva krudd- 
hena),"^ 1 he text further says that after the fall of this wicked king, 
a great (Maha) Yaksa named, Buddhapaksa, ascended the throne. He 
was charitable, attached to Buddhism and built in many places monas- 
teries, gardens, caityas, images, wells, etc. He died at a mature age 
and was succeeded on the throne by his son Gambhna Yaksa who 
continued the same pious acts." The dynasty evidently came to an 
end with him as the text does not mention any of his successors. 

1 The Sanskrit text of the ManjnsrimRlakalpa is as follows : 

II II 

II II 

qr^M II II 

The Bu-^^ton (Obcrmiller’s translation, p. 119I quotes a slightly different 
version of the text: “Thereafter the king called Bhadanta ibtsHn-'pd) will burn 
down temples and the monuments fiom the eastern country and up to the gate 
of Kashmir and massacre the monks.” 

2 Tlic name of the Yaksa king is given in the text as Buddhapaksa but 
Jayaswal thinks that it is a copyist’s mistake for Buddhapaksa — (Sans rgyas 
phyogs). The quotation from ManjummUlakalpa in Bu-ston is sliglitly different — 
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Mr. Jayaswal was right in recognising the king called Gomimukhya 
as Pu§yamitra 8uhga. Although it is not clear why he is called Gomi- 
mukhya, “the Chief of the Gomis,“‘* there is little doubt that it is he 
who is meant in the verses described above. But Mr. Jayaswal s iden- 
tification of the two Yaksa kings with Kadphises I and Kadphises II 
cannot be accepted. His interpretation of verse no. 533 led him to 
think that the establishment of the so-called Yaksa dynasty was not an 
immediate consequence of the downfall of Pu§yamitra but an inde- 
pendent and later event. But the a-mdnusa (non-man) who was res- 
ponsible for the destruction of Pusyamitra and his army near the * Gate 
of Kashmir * was evidently a Yaksa who was either the same as the 
first Yaksa king Buddhapaksa or was another Yaksa who was respon- 
sible for the latter’s establishment on the throne. The chronological 
gap between the fall of Pusyamitra and the rise of the two Kadphises 
is so large that we have to think that other kings have been symbo- 
lised in the persons of the two Yaksas. It is understood that in these 
texts the words Yaksa, a-mdnusa etc. mean ‘foreign,’ ‘barbarian* etc. 
and do not stand in our way of acepting the kings of whom they are 
appellatives as historical persons. 

1 he account as given in the Manjuirlmulakalpa can be easily re- 
cognised to be a shortened version of the Divydvaddna story of the 
persecution of Buddhism by Pusyamitra (ed. Cowel and Neil, pp. 429- 
434 A so\dvaddna) , This story tells us that Pusyamitra*s first attack 
was directed against the monastery of Kukkutarama in Pataliputra. His 
attempt to destroy the monastery was foiled by a miracle. As he was 
approaching its gates with his army, he heard the sound of terrible 

“Alter hiin ihcrc will be a king called Buddhapaksa (San igyas phyogs) who will 
be succeeded by the king Saivabhirania (Thams cad nu’ion dgah) who will live 
300 yeans. The sun of the latter, Gambhirapaksa (zab mohi phyogs) will reign 
Jii the Pahcfila country.” whereas the present version of the ManjtisnmdUkalpa 
mentions Gambhirapaksa as the son of Buddhapaksa. The Bu-ston (loc. cit) in 
its quotation mentions Sarvabhirama as the latter’s son and Gambirapaksa as the 
grandson. 

3 The name ‘Gomi-niukhya’ which is also mentioned as ‘Gomi-sanda in 
another verse stands for Pusyamitra but its meaning is not clear. ‘Gomin’ means 
a “jackal,** and also “a Buddhist lay worshipper.’* It is in that latter sense that the 
word is suffixed to Buddhist names like Candragomin. Bu-ston also (C£. note i) 
evidently takes the name in the lattcT sense as he translates it as Btsun-pa 
(‘Venerable one* — Bhadanta). But it is improbable that Pusyamitra was ever a 
Buddhist layman. Another meaning may be suggested. ‘Gomika’ is a regular 
Prakrit form of Skt. Gaulmika (Cf. Ahhidhana-Rajendra, sub. verb.). In this 
sense Gomi-mukhya may mean ‘a leader of Gulma,* Gulma being a particular 
army division. In this case Pusyamitra would not be even a full-fledged general 
of the army. 
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roaring of lions. He got frightened and did not venture to do any 
harm to the monastery. As his attempt failed on this side, he directed 
his campaign towards the north west. He destroyed monasteries and 
killed the monks in course of his march. Thus proceeding step by 
step, he reached the city of fekala. Here he declared a prize of one 
hundred gold coins on the head of each monk. Proceeding further 
towards the north-west, the king reached the kingdom of Kosthaka. 
It was the residence of the Yaksa Darhstranivasin. This Yaksa 
was a convert to Buddhism and was thus avowed not to do harm 
to living beings. So it was not possible for him to fight with Pu§ya- 
mitra in the defence of the Law. He however remembered that on a 
previous occasion a neighbouring Yaksa named Krmisa wanted to 
marry his daughter but he refused him then because the latter was 
a person of bad conduct (i.e. was not a Buddhist). He now proposed 
to give his daughter to Krmisa on condition that the latter protected 
the Law of Buddha. Krmisa accepted the proposal. Then the Yaksa 
Darhstranivasin in order to lighten the task of Krmisa seduced the 
guards of the king to the shores of the southern ocean where they 
got drowned. Pusyamitra was crushed with his army under a rock 
thrown by Krmisa. 

There are two Chinese translations of the story one dated 300 
A.D. by Ngan Fa-kin and the other dated 512 A.D. by Sarnghabhara. 
These are two very important sources to check the readings of the 
Sanskrit text in its present version. The translations however perfectly 
agree with the Sanskrit text so far as this portion of the story is 
concerned (Przyluski, La legende de VEmpereur Asoka, pp. 302'303). 
There are slight differences in the enumeration of the proper names. 
The name of the kingdom of Kosthaka is faithfully transcribed in the 
second Chinese translation as Kiu-sho’-t* a-\o and translated as ‘ Gra- 
nary.” The first Chinese translation however gives the name 
as T* eudo-l^iue-ch* a -^Thulal^ota (evidently Thullakotta^^Sthula- 
kostha). The Yaksa who lived there is mentioned in the first Chinese 
translation as “the Yaksa who guarded the Law of Buddha” and in the 
second translation as “the Yaksa who guarded the tooth of Buddha.” 
The name of the Yaksa Krmisa is faithfully transcribed in the first 
translation as Kin-mi-sho *Kir-mi-sa ( — Krmisa). The second 
translation gives it as Kidi-sho which is evidently a mistake for Ki-/f- 
(mi)-sho — Krmisa. 

Let us first consider the name of the country or rather the city 
where the event took place. The Divyavaddna gives the name of the 
place as Kosthaka but the oldest Chinese translation of the text gives 
it as Sthulakostha. It seems that both the names were taken as iden- 
tical and applied to the same place. In fact the name Sthulakosthaka 
seems to have been better known than its abbreviated form. H is 
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referred to in the A vadanasatal^a (Ava. 90) in connection with the 
story of Bhik§u Rastrapala. The Majjhimanikdya (82) refers to a king 
called Koravya who was king at Sthulakosthaka. In the Theragatha 
(Engl, translation, p. 302) Thulakotthika is mentioned as a place in 
the Kuru country/ In the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivada it is said 
that Buddha, in course of his journey in the North-West, while going 
to Revata, passed by the city of ‘Rice-Granary’ ( — Kosthaka) where 
he converted the mother of King Uttarasena. We know from the 
account of Hiuan-tsang that Uttarasena was the king of Uddiyana. 
Ko^thaka or Sthulakosthaka was therefore a city in the kingdom of 
Uddiyana (the Swat valley). It is however not certain if it was the 
same as the capital of that kingdom. Hiuan-tsang mentions the city 
of Meng-kie-li as the capital of the valley. It is the same as Manga- 
lapura which is mentioned as the capital of another semi-mythical king 
of Uddiyana, Indrabodhi in the Tantrik Buddhist texts. Meng-kie-li 
or Mahgalapura has been identified with modern Manglawar. This 
city was also known under another name in which Kostha appears as 
an element. One of the Buddhist miniatures published by Foucher 
in his Iconographie Bouddhique (p. 121) mentions the god Vajrapani 
of Mangakostha in Uddiyana. According to the Tantrik Buddhist 
tradition mentioned above it was king Indrabodhi who was respon- 
sible for establishing Vajrapani in his capital Mangalapura. This 
shows that Mangakostha was only another name of Mangalapura, 
modern Manglawar.'"’ Sthulakostha or Kosthaka mentioned in our texts 
was evidently in the same region but probably not identical with it. 

The explorations which Sir Aurel Stein carried out in the Swat 
valley in 1926 brought to light a number of ancient sites of which 
the most important are Birkot, Udegram and Manglawar.^’ The dis- 
tance between Birkot and Manglawar is about ten miles. Udegram 
occupies an intermediate position. The name Udegram, according to 
Stein, still preserves the ancient name Uddiyana which is also found 
in various sources under the shortened forms Uda, Oda etc. Mangla- 
war stands on the site of ancient Mangalapura but the ancient name 
for Birkot is not yet known. The number of Buddhist ruins is much 
larger in this area than anywhere else in the Swat valley. About the 
Birkot hill on which there are ruins of ancient fortifications, Stein says, 
“The natural strength of the hill, completely isolated and rising to 
dose on six hundred feet above the riverine flat is so great and the 

4 This would be Uttara-kuru. 

5 For a fuller discussion on the identification of Manglav/ar sec Sino 4 ndian 
Studies, 1 , p. 24 and niy Studies hi the TantMs, p. 38. 

6 Sir A. Stein — An Archeological Tour in Upper Swat and adjacent Hill 
tracts, {Mem. Arch. Sur. Ind., 42). 
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ruins on its top and slopes so extensive as to make it one of the 
most noteworthy sites in the whole of Swat.” Amongst the finds, 
Stein brought back from this area numerous coins of the Indo-Greek, 
Indo'Parthian and Indo-Scythian rulers, coins of Azes and Azilises 
were the most numerous. Stein is of opinion that Birkot is the site 
of ancient Bajira of the Greeks which Alexander had to take by assault 
in course of his campaign in the Swat region. One of the modern 
names of Birkot is also Bari-kot. The identity of Bajira and the site 
of Bir-kot may be considered as plausible but the derivation of the 
name Bir from Bajira (i>^Balrai>Bir) as suggested by Stein is uncon- 
vincing. Bari would better stand for Bara -Bada “great, large ’ and 
hence would be the same as Sthula. But 1 do not want to attach 
any great importance to the first part of the name which may be only 
a later addition. Kot<CKosthaka was the real name of the place and 
it has every likelihood of being the ancient Sthulakostha or Kosthaka 
mentioned in the Divijavadana and the other texts mentioned above, 
^n fact this was the first town of importance through which one would 
pass in course of one’s ascent up the Swat valley. While proceeding 
towards Kashmir by the Swat valley Kosthaka would naturally be 
considered as the ‘Gateway.* 

The name Darhstranivasin given to the Yaksa who lived in 
Kosthaka also throws some light on the geographical position of the 
city. He is called Darhstranivasin as he was either living near or 
protecting the tooth-relic of Buddha. While speaking about the coun- 
ry of Uddiyana, the Chinese sources tells us that to the south-west of 
the country there was a mountain called Tan fo. Hiuan-tsang men- 
tions the same mountain as Tan-t’o-lo-kia. 1 his was the place where 
the Bodhisattva in one of his earlier existences as Prince Su-to-na 
(another name of Visvantara) offered his body. The Chinese writers 
in their notes explain the name Su to-na as “one who has good teeth” 
(Sudanta). The mountain was known as Danta or Dantaloka as the 
Prince Sudanta lived and made his sacrifices on it. This explanation 
of the Chinese scholiasts was accepted by Julien. Doubts however 
have been expressed on it by Chavannes and Watters, although no 
better explanation has been offered by them.^ The fact remains that 
Pliuan-tsang was shown in the 7th century in the south-western pari 
of the Swat region a mountain popularly known as Dantaloka or 
‘Tooth-mountain.’ This story does not seem to be quite without bear- 
ing on the story of Darhstra-nivasin . The mountain mentioned by 

7 Watters, On Y aan-chwang, I, p. 219; Chavannes, he Voydge dc Song- 
ymiy BEFhO., Ill, p. .^13, notes i and 7. Chavannes, however, notes that 
Visvantara is really called Sudaiiisa*a in the Rastrapalapariprccha (p. 22, I. 18) 
and the Lalitavistara (p. 167, 21). 
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Hiuan-tsang has been located in the region to the north of modern 
Shahbazgarhi. It was on the road from Puskalavati (modern Char- 
sadda) to the Swat valley. This is evidently the road contemplated in 
the DivydOadana account of the march of Pusyarnitra from 5akala 
to Kosthaka or Sthulakosthaka. 

If we are allowed to search for materials for history in the Buddhist 
stories however altered they may be, we are immediately led to think 
of some foreign chiefs concealed under Yaksa names who were res- 
ponsible for the downfall of Pusyarnitra. Pusyarnitra, we know, had 
serious contest for power with the Greeks under Demetrius and 
Menander. Demetrius like the Yaksa Krmisa did not belong to India 
and led his campaign from Bactria. Neither Demetrius nor Krmisa 
was Buddhist. Demetrius did not say in India subsequent to his in- 
vasion and it was left to the Buddhist king Menander to found a Greek 
kingdom in the Punjab with Sakala as its capital. 

As both Demetrius and Krmisa play the same role in relation to 
Pusyarnitra, it appears that they are identical. It is possible to equate 
the two names on strong phonological grounds. The name of Deme- 
trius occurs under a significant form, Termed-Terme<^ !>Termez in the 
name of a city founded after him on the Oxus.^ It is quite usual in 
some of the Iranian dialects for the dental spirant to degenerate into 
a 2 . We may therefore assume that the name under a form like 
Trimila had given rise to Trimiz through the intermediary of Trimi<5® 
As to the initial Tr of Trimiz and Kr of Krmisa there is evidence to 
prove that both were pronounced in the same manner in the North- 
Western Provinces in the area in which Dardic languages are spoken. 
In some of the Dardic languages tr and kr both result in fi, Cf. E 


8 L 6 \i — jAi,., 1933, p. 27, 11. 1 ; Levi refers to a Tibetan colophon of a text 
already noticed by Cordier in which there is mention of a Vaibhasika Buddhist 
monk nameil Dharmamitra “who was a native of Tarmita on the Paksu.” Paksu 
is the Vnksu or the Oxus and Tarmita is Taimed (Termez). Tlic place is also 
mentioned by Hiuan-tsang as Ta-mi (*Tat'mit=*Tarmid) for Ta-mi, cf. Watters, 
On Yndn-chwang, I, p. 103. 

9 Different forms of the name of Demetrius have been noted by Tarn — 
Greeks in India and Bactria, p. ^58, 11. 2 as Dattamitra (Patanjali and the Maha- 
hharata), Devamantiya {Mtlinda panha), Dharrnamita {Y dgapurana) Damtamiti- 
yaka or Datamitiyaka — an inhabitant of Dcnietrias (Nasik Cave laser.), Dcmc- 
triya (Coins) and Timitra (Besnagar Seal). Tarn notes another form as Dharma- 
mitra by mistake as in the Tibetan colophon referred to above Dharmamitra is 
the name of the monk and the place to which he belonged is Tarmita. Tlic only 
forms which are above suspicion arc Demetriya of the coins and Tarmita (for 
Demetria) of the Tibetan colophon and the Chinese records. The existence of 
another form Trimita is made probable by the present accounts. 
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Pashai for ‘three* and OXam for ‘work/ In the Kohistan 

and Dir valleys also tr kr and dr gr >A.I : Xd for ‘three/ and ^am 
for ‘work’ (Morgenstierne — Report on a Linguistic mission to 
North-Western India, pp. 22, 29; also pp. 57 & 62 where he 
records similar facts from Kafir and Gawar-bati/^’ It is therefore 
quite likely that a name like Trimiz (<Trimi(5a — Trimit<Trimita) took 
the form Krimiz and gave rise to Krmisa of our texts. Thus 
it seems probable that Yaksa Krmisa of the Divyavadana story 
was no other than the Yavana Demetrius. Yaksa in this story as well 
as in the story of the Manjusrtmulalialpa therefore stands for Yavana 
or Greek. This name was probably suggested to the Indian writers 
by the names of the Selucid emperors. The name of Seleucos and 
Antiochos occur in the Cuneiform inscription as Siluku (<CSiluksu) 
and Antiul^su, The last part of the name -uk.su might easily be taken 
by the foreigners as a dynastic name and approximated to a known 
Indian word like Yaksa. The Seleucids were looked upon as the 
only legitimate Greek rulers in the East and all Greek chiefs might be 
represented as belonging to their family, either on account of their 
family relations or vassalage. 

The story thus interpreted throws some light on the Greek cam- 
paign against Pusyamitra. Demetrius undertook the Invasion of India 
at the request of a Greek king ruling in Sthulakostha in the Swat 
valley and this latter was a devout Buddhist, a protector of the law. 
The Greek attack was a two pronged attack. Demetrius attacked 
Pusyamitra and his main army in the hilly region probably not very 
far from Swat valley from where it was possible to roll down big 
boulders from the top of the hills to crush the enemy. Another part 
of Pu§yamitra’s army was attacked by the other Greek leader near 
the shores of the Southern sea, probably in the lower valley of the 
Indus. This is exactly how Strabo records the information derived 
from Apollodorus of Artemlta {Cambridge History of India, 1, p, 542). 
He says that the Greeks this time conquered more nations in India 
than Alexander and that these conquests had been achieved partly by 
Menander and partly by Demetrius, the son of Euthydemos, the king 
of the Bactrians. On one hand they crossed the Hypanis (sic. 
Hyphasis-Beas) and extended their conquests up to the Isamus 
(Jumna?) and on the other they got possession of Patalene, Saraostos 


10 This seems to be an old characteristic of the Dardic speeches and may be 
traced back to the beginning of the Christian era. TThe name of the kingdom in 
the Lobnor region occurs in the Kharosdii in.scriptions as Kroraina (F. W. 
Thomas, JGIS., XI, 45 ff.) but it is transcribed in the Han Annals as 
Lou-lan; Kr. had evidently degenerated into* a / or A by then. 
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(Surastra?) and Sigerdis*^ (?). As is well known, Patanjali would have 
us believe that the Greeks invaded Saketa in the North and Madhya- 
mika (Nagari near Chitor in the South), ft is therefore the northern 
arm of the invasion which had reached Saketa and the southern one 
Madhyamika by way of the Indus valley. The Yugapurdna (Gdrgi 
Samhitd) gives additional information on the thrust of the northern 
arm of the Yavana army. According to this source, the Greeks not 
only reduced Saketa but also the Pancala country, Mathura and Pu§pa- 
pura (Patallputra). So the northern route of the Greek campaign was 
Sthulakosdia, Sakala, Ahicchatra (Pancala), Mathura, Saketa and 
Patallputra and the southern route was Sthulakostha,...Patalene, 
Straostos (Surastra?), Sigerdis (?) and Madhyamika. The southern 
arm was evidently directed against the army of Pusyamitra’s son 
Agnimitra and his capital Vidisa.^^' 

1 he Buddhist account would have us believe that F^usyamitra died 
as a result of the conflict with the Greeks. There is no positive evi- 
dence against it. If the Greek siege of Patallputra was lifted, it was 
not due to a defeat of the Greeks but due to troubles at home. The 
evidence of the Gdrgt Samhitd is quite clear on this point. It says 
that the Yavanas did not stay in Madhyadesa on account of a cruel 
and dreadful war in their own kingdom. This has been supposed to 
be a reference to the struggle between Demetrius and Eucratides 
which ultimately led to the overthrow of the latter from the Bactrian 
throne (c. 175 B.C.). Therefore it is not impossible that the death 
of Pusyamitra a little earlier on the frontiers made the Greek attack 
up to Patallputra an easy matter. 

The theory that the Greeks were defeated by Pusyamitra rests on 
the evidence of the Mdlavik.dgnimitra which is capable of a different 
interpretation. The drama refers to a conflict of Agnimitra while he 
was accompanying the sacrificial horse of his father with a body of 
Yavana cavalry on the right bank of the river Sindhu. The Yavana 
cavalry was defeated and this enabled Pusyamitra to carry his Asva- 
medha sacrifice to a successful conclusion. 

This may be an earlier event of the reign of Pusyamitra. It is 
wrong to believe that there were no Yavanas in India and specially 
in the Kabul valley prior to the invasion of Demetrius. There is of 

n Tarn {ihid.> p. 148) would identify it with the country between Patalcnc 
and Surastrcnc including Cutch. 

12 Tarn {ibid., p. 140) is of the same opinion. He says that there were 
two possible lines of advance fmm Taxila on either side of the Indian desert. 
Tire first line of advance was along the great road across the Punjab and by the 
Delhi passage to the Ganges and the Maurya capital Patallputra and the other 
southward down the Indus to its Aouth and beyond. 
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course no evidence to show that Greek principalities continued to 
exist even after the withdrawal of Eudemus at least in the Kabul 
valley though such a thing remains quite probable. We know that 
Yavana king Tu§aspa was a governor under Asoka. Asoka mentions 
the kingdom of the Yavanas along with Gandhara as a frontier king- 
dom. Anticchus III crossed the Hindukush sometime between 212 and 
208 B.C, and marched down the Kabul valley to renew his friendship 
with local rulers and thus to re establish his claim on the Indian pro- 
vinces. This claim was probably more than a historical one and 
points out to the existence of some actual Greek interest in the Kabul 
valley. Ihe account of the Dioyavaddna and the Manjusrtmulakalpa, 
if looked at from this viewpoint seems to bring some confirmation to it. 
The Yak§a king of Sthulakostha who was responsible for inviting 
Demetrius to India belonged to the same race as the latter. The only 
difference was that the former was a convert to Buddhism and the 
latter a full fledged Greek. Therefore the Swat valley and the conti- 
guous part of the Kabul valley seems to have been under the rule of 
a Greek family since earlier times and prior to the invasion of Deme- 
trius. It was therefore quite possible for the troops of Agnimitra to 
come in conflict with a Greek cavalry on the right bank of the Indus 
during the early years of the reign of Pusyamitra. This could not 
have been confused by Kalidasa with the major Greek invasion of 
which the gravity is not concealed by the reference to it by P'alanjali 
and the author of the Gdrgi Samhitd, 

it is possible to offer some suggestions on the identity of the Greek 
king of Sthulakostha who invited Demetrius. He has been described 
in the texts as the “Protector of Buddhism * and also as “The Protector 
of the Tooth relic of Buddha.** He is also described as a devout 
Buddhist. He seems to be identical with king Buddha-paksa who be- 
came the ruler of Northern India after the fall of Pusyamitra. He is 
said to have been charitable, attached to Buddhism and a builder of 
monasteries, gardens, caityas images, wells, etc. He thus emulated 
the example of Asoka. Only one Greek ruler is known to have been 
a true follower of Asoka as patron of Buddhism and this was Menan- 
der. We also know that it was Menander who became king over a 
certain portion of Northern India with his capital at Sakala (Sialkot) 
after the invasion of Demetrius. JThe name Buddhapak§a does not 
c£irry us very far in the matter of identification. It simply means one 
who was on the side of Buddha i.e. a follower of Buddhism or a Sakya- 
putra. But the Divydvaddna definitely calls him a “Protector of 
Buddhism.*’ We know on the other hand that Menander was the 
first Greek king to adopt the title of trdta, **a saviour, ’ a protector. 
In fact he acted in this capacity by rallying the Greek forces against 
Pusyamitra who had started on a systematic persecution of the Bud- 
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dhists specially in the north-west. While describing the causes of the 
Greek invasion, the Puranas say that the Greeks came to India for 
the sake of ‘‘religion, cupidity or wealth” (dharmatah kdmato' rthatah; 
Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 56, 74). It may be believed 
that the attack against Pusyamitra was actuated by religious considera- 
tions (dharmatah). 

If we accept this identification of Menander with Buddhapaksa or 
the Yaksa king of Sthulakostha who was responsible for bringing 
Demetrius to his aid then we are led to believe that he was an Indo- 
Greek already ruling in the Kabul valley before the invasion of Deme- 
trius took place and had no direct relation with the line of Euthy- 
demos. His supposed relation to this line is based on the meagre 
statement in the Milindapahha that he was born in the village of Kalasi 
in Alasanda and on the assumption that this place which is indentified 
with Alexandria ad Caucasum (near Charikar) lay within the king- 
dom of the Bactrian Greeks (Cambridge History, 1 , p. 550). The 
numismatic record of Menander is so varied that it does not show any 
particular affiliation. Whereas he uses the ‘‘Elephant*s head : Cadu- 
ceus” types in common with Demetrius he also uses the “Nicaea*’ 
type in common with Eucratides who first usurped the Bactrian 
throne of Demetrius and later on subjugated his Indian territory in 
the Kabul valley. He also used other types of coins which had no 
such affiliations. It may be therefore argued that Menander did not 
belong to any of the two families, either of Euthydemos or of Eucra- 
tides but belonged to a family long settled in the Kabul valley. 

The latest archaeological discoveries made in the Swat valley and 
Bajaur amply confirm this supposition. A relic casket with an inscrip- 
tion in Kharos^hi was discovered in 1937 at Shirkot in Bajaur. The 
inscription records the dedication of an Indian Buddhist named Vijaya- 
mitra on the 25th day of Vaisakha in the 5th year of the reign of 
Menander (Tarn, Greek.s in Bactria and India, p. 520). Besides, of the 
two big hoards of Menander’s coins, one of 200 tetradrachms was 
found in Swat and another of 721 drachmae in the great Bajaur hoard 
(Tarn, ibid., p. 229). The tetradrachms are in mint condition and the 
drachmae do not contain any sign of circulation. These clearly show 
that the earlier centre of Menander’s activities was in the Swat region. 
Apparently in the fifth year of his reign he was still ruling in Swat. It 
is recognised by all that the country between the Kunar river and the 
Indus comprising modern Bajaur, Swat, Buner, the Yusufzai country 
and the country south of the Kabul river became the strong-hold of 
Greek power, a kind of new Hellas (Grousset, Sur les traces de Buddha, 
p. 96: Tarn, ibid., p. 135). The spec’al preference of this area by the 
Greeks might be better explained by supposing a continuance of 
Greek c^lture in this region since the time of Alexander. 
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A word about the relation between Menander and Demetrius. The 
Buddhist texts discussed above tend to show that Demetrius married 
the daughter of Buddhapaksa-Menander. Prof. Tarn has tried to prove 
but not on very strong grounds that Menander’s queen Agathocleia 
was the daughter of Demetrius (ibid., p. 225). Menander, according 
to him, rose from a very mean position, that of a commoner, born 
in the Paropanisadae. His father was probably a great landowner 
*’a successor to one of those Iranian barons who figure so largely in 
the Alexander story” (ibid., p. 141). (n this case too Prof. Tarn’s 
findings do not go against the Buddhist tradhion discussed above. 

According to this mode of argument the Buddhist texts would lead 
to the following conclusions : 

(1) Pusyamitra’s reign must have started earlier than what is 
usually believed, and ended shortly before c. 175 B.C. Pusyamitra 
died in course of his campaign in the north-west in an encounter with 
Demetr us. This must have occurred towards c. 176 B.C. 

(2) The horse sacrifices of Pusyamitra had been performed earlier 
in his reign and in fact inaugurated formally his patronage of the 
Brahmanical religion. 

(3) Agnimitra’s encounter with the Greek cavalry was a skirmish 
with some party of Indo-Greeks of the Kabul valley and has nothing 
to do with the main invasion of the Greeks. 

(4) Menander was an Indo-Greek ruler of a certain portion of the 
Kabul valley most probably with h s capital at Sthulakostha in the 
Swat region. He asked for the help of Demetrius in checking the anti- 
Buddhist campaign of Pusyamitra. 

(5) When the victorious campaign was almost at an end Demetrius 
was forced to hurry back to Bactria (c. 175) to put down the rebellion 
of Eucratides leaving the territories conquered to Menander. The 
latter shifted his capital to ^akala. held his sway over the entire terri- 
tory from the Kabul valley up to Midland. 

(6) Demetrius ousted from the Bactrian throne became the king 
of the Indians and evidently the entire region to the west of the Indus 
including the lower Indus valley was handed over to him by 
Menander. 

(7) Soon after, Eucratides wrested the Kabul valley from either 
Demetrius or his successor Apollodotus. Menander who had a long 
reign was left undisturbed. 

(8) As the Buddhist texts do not speak much about Menander’s 
successors (the line ending with his son), the Indo-Greek kingdom to 
the west of the Indus with its capital at 6akala, soon much circums- 
cribed, passed into the hands of the successors of Demetrius who had 
been pushed further eastwards by the rulers of the rival house. 

P. C, Bagchi 



North-West Frontier Policy of Lord Lawrence 

‘Scientific Frontier* verses ‘Close Border* 

After the annexation of Sind in 1843 and the Punjab in 1849, the 
British administrators turned their attention to the problem of the de- 
fence of the North West Frontier. The first problem to be solved vy^as 
that of fixing and defining the frontier. There were two different 
schools of frontier policy — ‘forward school* and the ‘close border 
school.’ The Sind administrators favoured the policy of a scientific 
frontier (i.e.^ the occupation of Quetta, Candahar, Cabul and Herat) 
while the Punjab Wardens of the Marches* were the exponents of the 
policy of ‘close border,’^ (i.e. the Indus frontier or the frontier 
running along the foot of the hills). Sir John Lawrence lent the 
weight of his authority on the side of the latter and it was his great 
influence and prestige which created a tradition of the policy of 
‘masterly inactivity.* 

Lord Lawrence was the chief exponent of the Indus frontier. He 
discussed this question in his letter (dated 21st October 1858) to the 
Government of India. “ He was of opinion that from Kalabagh north- 
wards, the frontier line should be the river (ndus instead of the base 
of the hill ranges westward of the river and that the wisest policy would 
be to g-ve up the Peshawar and Kohat districts lo the Afghan Govern- 
ment on a fitting opportunity.*^ The chief argument for the aban- 
donment of the Peshawar and Kohat districts was their insalubrity and 
unfitness for permanent location of European troops/ The Indus cons- 
tituted a suitable frontier boundary.’ “The river itself is a mighty 
barrier, being broad, deep and rapid. I he line of the river is far 
shorter than the present frontier line, and therefore defensible at a far 
less cost in every respect. In the rear of the line there are several 
salubrious places eminently fitted for the location of European troops. 
On the present frontier many fortified places are necessary. Although 
the points at which an invader could emerge from the passes are 
known, yet we must hoM in strength not only these points but also the 
who^e line, owing to the character of the hill tribes. In the event of 
invasion we need not confine ourselves absolutely to the defence of 
the Indus line; offensive measures might be combined with defensive 
at the discretion of the General of the day.*’*^ During the period of 

1 Cambridge History of India, vi, xxv. 

2 Punjab Government to Government of India 21 Oct. 1858; Pol. A. Progs.; 
Jan. 1868; No. 154. 

3 Ibid, 
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the Mutiny, Lawrence proposed that Peshawar should be evacuated/ 
Edwards regarded Peshawar as ‘the anchor* of the Punjab, the re- 
moval of which would have caused the whole ship to drift to sea/ Lord 
Canning telegraphed to Lawrence, “Hold on to Peshawar to the last/*'* 
Lord Canning was right in rejecting Lord Lawrence’s policy of the 
‘Indus frontier*; the greatest military authorities are of opinion that a 
river is not a good line of defence, in that it can always be forced 
by an enterprising general /^^ The history of invasions from Central 
Asia bears eloquent testimony to the fact that the Indus has never cons- 
tituted a real barrier/^ General Frederick Roberts expressed his opi- 
nion as follows: — “The Indus seems to me an impossible frontier for 
the following reasons : — From Attock to Karachi is a distance of nearly 
1,000 miles and a long river can never form a satisfactory line of de- 
fence. Between the Indus and the Hindu Kush are a succession of 
mountain ranges, and unless we could be certain of what was happen- 
ing on ‘the other side of the hill* it would be impossible to prevent 
an enemy from crossing them, and debouching on the plains of India 
when and where it pleased.**'" 

The real dispute, however, turned on the Question whether the ad- 
ministrative boundary which the British Government inherited from 
the Sikhs was a satisfactory line of defence. This administrative boun- 
dary may be briefly described as follows ; — 

Starting from a barrier of snowy peaks, from 15,000 to 20,000 feet 
high, in Cashmere, the British frontier line ran south-west to the Indus, 
followed the river round the Bonair Hills, bent westward to circuit the 
Peshawar plain, made a loop to avoid the Kohat Pass, and then ran 
in a generally southern direction at the foot of the higher ranges to 
near Mithunkote, where the frontier of the Punjab ended.'* The 
forntier line then left the immediate neighbourhood of the wSuleiman 
range, crossed the plain of Kutchee in a westerly and south-westerly 
direction till it neared the Gundava Hill west of Shikarpore; followed 
then the range near Sehwan, whence it ran south through the hills 
till it met the Hub river, followed it to the sea.*^ This part of the 
frontier was under Sind. As a gneral rule the whole frontier avoided 
the highest and most inaccessible ranges.'"* 

7 Mv)rison, From Burnes to Roberts, p. 13. 

8 Idem., p. 14. 

9 Davies, The Problem of the North-West Frontier, p. 5. 

10 Ibid. II Ibid. 

12 Robert’s Note on ‘What arc Russia’s vulnerable |X)ints?’ 22ncl May 1885; 
Minutes, Notes, etc. by Roberts 1877 — Dec. 1889, vol. VI. Part I, p. 71. 

13 Memorandum by Sir Bartlc Frcrc 22 March 1876 (Sind and Punjab 
Frontier Systems). 
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Lord Lawrence was firmly convinced of the advantages of this ad- 
ministrative boundary. He was strongly opposed to any forward move 
beyond the trans-Indus hills. He was of opinion that the best place 
for finally resisting a foreign invasion was on this frontier. “By 
advancing beyond that frontier we should only be playing the game of 
our enemies. 

Although Lord Lawrence failed to convince Lord Canning of the 
necessity of modifying the frontier boundary line so as to coincide 
with Jthe Indus, his fundamental creed of ‘masterly inactivity* stood 
the test of time. Sir John Lawrence firmly adhered to this policy 
although the advance of Russia (during the regime of his viceroyalty) 
considerably alarmed Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Green and Sir 
Bartle F rere, who advocated occupation of Quetta. The civil war in 
Afghanistan (1 863d 868) would have been a good opportunity for a 
Viceroy believing in a scientific frontier to extend and strengthen 
British influence in Afghanistan. But Lord Lawrence was strongly 
opposed to any advance beyond the frontier. This frontier had indeed 
much to recommend it. The foot of the hiFs offer a well-defined line, 
whereas once the hills are entered it is difficult to know where to 
stop. Rich plains are easily overrun and held and they respond to 
the benefits conferred by improved administration. Wild mountain 
tracts are difficult to traverse and subdue; and when subdued, their 
administration presents a still more difficult task/'* The advantages, 
indeed, of this frontier were so great that all the members of Sir John 
Lawrence’s Council were unanimous in their opinion that in case of 
war with Russia their proper position should be below the great range 
of mountains which bound the Indian empire in the north-west. 

The advocates of a scientific frontier were however of opinion that, 
as a great strategical line, the frontier was dangerously and fatally 
defective. “The theory of awaiting attack behind a mountain range 
belongs to the pre-Napoleonic period of military science, and to the 
time of wars of position, when armies manoeuvered opposite each 
other for months, and the capture of one town was considered a suffi- 
cient result of a year’s campaign. Napolean shattered this theory, 
with many others; and in every instance, where such defective 
strategy has since been adopted it has resulted in utter defeat and 
ruin. Modern military authorities are agreed that the value of an 
obstacle, such as a great river, or a mountain range, depends upon 
the command, on both sides of the points of passage, and on the 

16 Punjab Government to Government of India 21 Oct. 1858, op. cit. 

17 Ibid. 18 Ibid. 

19 Lytton’s Minute 4 Oct. 1878; Pari. Papers 1881 (C-2811). 
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power of operating at will on either side df the obstacle. To the com- 
batant who securely holds the passes it is of incalculable value, 
enabling him to mask his movements, to concentrate his force in 
safety, and to strike at will; or to hold his adversary in check while 
maturing his defence or preparing his counterstroke. To him who does 
not command the passes, it is on the other hand, a barrier which 
hampers his movements; and a screen which masks and protects his 
enemy. Hence the value of the great German fortresses on the Rhine 
and of the former Austrian fortresses in the Italian Quadrilateral; and 
hence the value to France of Nice and Savoy, which give her the com- 
mand of the passes of the Alps.**“^ The reasoning seems logical and 
almost flawless and yet the scheme of pushing the frontier to the Hindu 
Kush mountains did not take into consideration the chief objection 
against the scientific frontier viz. its disproportionately large expendi- 
ture. The Second Afghan War discredited the schemes of a scienti- 
fic frontier and demonstrated the soundness of the views of Sir John 
Lawrence on frontier policy. 


The Military Defence of the Frontier 

To Sir Henry Lawrence belongs the credit of organising the mili- 
tary defence of the frontier. ““ He created the Punjab Irregular Force 
which was aided by the Guides “the eyes and quick intelligence of the 
whole line.“^‘ The Guides were an interesting and remarkable corps. 
There w’as scarcely a wild or warlike tribe in Upper India which was 
not represented in its ranks. The corps was raised to perfection 
by its commandant, popmlarly known, as Lumsden of the Guides.^’ To 
this force, the defence of the frontier was entrusted; except at Peshawar, 
the key of the Khyber Pass, where there was a large regular force. 
The Punjab Irregular Force was commanded by the Brigadier General, 
acting under the authority of the civil Government of the Punjab; the 
Peshawar d. vision remained under the Commander-in-Chief. Sir Flugh 
Rose, the Commander-in-Chief in India, in submitting his Report on, 
the Trans-Indus Frontier on 5th July 1862 to the Government of India 

21 Lyttoii’s Minute 4 Oct. 1878, op. cH, 

22 Morison, Lawrence of Lucknow, pp. -i 33 '^ 34 ' 

23 Ibtd. and also Minute by Lowts 8 June 1853, Punjab Acimmtstraiton 
Report / 849-5 1, P- 3 ^ 4 - 

24 Punjab Administration Report pp. ^ 4 '' 3 ^ Lurns<len and 
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26 Punjab Administration Report, p* 324; op. cit. 

27 Minute by Lt. Governor of the Punjab 3 Dec. 1862; Pol. A. Progs.; May 
1865; No. 103. 
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severely criticised the mixed command 'existing in the Trans-Indus 
territory. He criticised this system from three points of view: 

(i) The Commander-in-Chief in India though responsible for the 
military protection of India and the Punjab had no control 
over the Trans-Indus frontier, one of the most important 
parts of India. He was not even informed of the nature df 
operations carried on by a large force of all arms of the Pun- 
jab Irregular Force. 

(ii) The Punjab Irregular Force was organised without reference 
to, or consultation with the Commander-in-Chief and that 
too on principles considered as unsafe by all the best Indian 
authorities. Firstly it was considered inadvisable that the 
Native Army should be armed with a rifle. But the Punjab 
Force was thus armed. Secondly concentration of large 
numbers of native troops of all arms and their separation 
from British troops was considered unsafe. The principle 
was not followed. Thirdly the Government of India had 
lately abolished Native artillery in the armies of India be- 
cause the experience of the Mutiny led them to the 
conclusion that it was unsafe. The Punjab Force had con- 
siderable native Artillery. 

(iii) The state of the Sind frontier was precisely similar to that 
of the Punjab; yet the command of the troops on the Sind 
frontier was vested in the Commander-in-Chief of the Bom- 
bay Army, whilst that of the troops of the Trans-Indus fron- 
tier was withdrawn from that of the Commander-in- Chief in 
India. “A system which answers perfectly well in Sind 
would answer equally well in the prolongation of the same 
line — the Trans-Indus Frontier.””® 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab made a spirited defence of 
the Punjab system of mixed commands. Attaching more weight to 
experience than to theory, he judged the system by its fruits. “I 
observe that the public service had previously been impeded by the 
jealousies of Military and Political officers, that the Military officers were 
slow to act and the Politicals backward in giving information and 
other assistance; that a successful campaign against hill tribes was 
regarded as a difficult operation, requiring large forces and much pre- 
paration; that even under the guidance of very distinguished Generals, 
success was not always attained; that delay is the one thing which 
encourages the enemy and immediate action the one thing that res- 

28 Sir Hugh Rose’s Report 5 July 1862; Pol. A. Progs.; May 1865; No. 103. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Lt. Governor’s Minute 3 Dec. 1862 op. cit* 
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trains and overawes The Lieutenant Governor was decidedy 

of the opinion that the Punjab System had been successful in elimi- 
nating these weaknesses from the frontier system.'^^ Eighteen suc- 
cessful expeditions had been organized against the marauding tribes, 
showing thereby that “we have struck frequently, vigorously, victo- 
riously. Sir John Lawrence agreed with the opinion of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab that the experiment of mixed 
command was successful and should be continued.’ ‘ The advocates 
of ‘Forward Policy* were, however, very keen on the transfer of the 
Punjab Force to the Commander-in-Chief in India. Thus Lord Lytlon 
later on while considering the question of the reorganization of the 
frontier was of opinion that the military force of the Trans-Indus 
should pass under the control of the Commander-in-Chief.^’ 

Administrative Organization of the Frontier Districts 

In order to check the marauding tribes. Major James, Commissioner 
of Peshawar Division was of opinion that we should be continually 
cognizant of all those internal occurrences which form the spring of 
all the actions of the tribes. But the Commissioner being burdened 
with civil business had not much leisure to perform his political 
duties efficiently,’^ The political duties were made up of the corres- 
pondence with Afghanistan, and watching that country and the 
management of the border tribes, which necessitated frequent inter- 
views and discussions w.th their representatives. Moreover, owing 
to the difficulty of appreciating the land tenures of the Peshawar divi- 
sion, the character of the people as witnesses in criminal cases and 
the requisite degree of protection against crime. Major James con- 
sidered that the jurisdiction exercised by the Financial and Judicial 
Commissioners had not worked well.’’ Major James proposed two 
measures of reform : — 

(i) The first was to double the political charge of the Com- 
missioner by extending it southwards down to Dehra Ismael 
Khan and to vest him with the powers of the Financial and 

31 Lt. Governor’s Minute 3 Dec. 1862 op. at. 
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Judicial Commissioners within those limits; in other words, 
to constitute him a Chief Commissioner.. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab adversely criticised this proposal. “ 
He could not perceive any advantage which could accrue 
from the sudden abolition of centralized revenue and 
judicial control which had been maintained for so many 
years and the results of which were apparent in the com- 
paratively orderly administration then obtaining in the Trans' 
Indus territory.'*^’ “It is not in the greater seclusion of this 
tract that the Lt. -Governor trusts for its improvement, 
but rather in its gradual assimilation to the remainder of the 
British territory. His Honor thinks that to make Peshawar 
a kind of capital for the Pathans would be a mistake. It 
is well that their ideas should be allowed to extend 
further.” Sir Henry Maine joined issues with the Lt.- 
Governor of the Punjab on the question of separating 
the frontier country from the rest of the Punjab.’^ The Lt.- 
Governor did not trust for the improvement of the frontier 
country to its greater seclusion, but to its gradual assimilation 
to the remainder of the British territory. But Sir Henry 
Maine pointed out — “It is however possible that a process 
which may have the effect of advancing the Trans-Indus 
territory may also have the effect of retarding the rest of the 
Punjab. The peculiar system of the Punjab, the accumula- 
tion of diverse functions, political, fiscal, administrative and 
judicial, in the same hands, is no doubt excellently adapted 
from countries which are just settling down from anarchy 
of native government but it is most unjust to retain such a 
system after it has ceased to be necessary, and to sacrifice 
all other considerations to the transient need of concentrated 
authority. It is obvious that very different qualities are re- 
quired for the discharge of judicial and other purely civil 
functions from those which constitute to produce effective- 
ness in political and semPmilitary administration. It seems 
to me that by looking at the existing territory of the Pdnjab 
— as a whole, — by lumping together, so to speak, the Trans- 
Indus country with the boundaries on this side of the river — 
we bring ourselves to regard the greater part of the Punjab 
as much more backward than it really is. It was a well- 
reasoned plea for advancing the progress of the Punjab by 
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separating it from the less advanced Trans-Indus country 
and constituting the latter into a Chief Commissionership. 
Major James and Sir Henry Maine thus anticipated the pro- 
posals of Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon for forming a 
separate Frontier Government, administered, under the 
' direct control of the Government of India, by a Chief Com- 
missioner and Governor General’s Agent.**' Sir John Law- 
rence was however too much wedded to the Punjab system 
to modify it by this fundamental change in the frontier 
administration.*" He was shrewed enough to realise that if 
this plan was accepted it would only lead to the extension 
of the system to the borders of Sind.^*^ “But such an 
arrangement would cause a complete bouleversement of 
all the administration of the border, and would entail on the 
state a large extra expenditure.”*** 

(ii) The second and alternative plan w'as to relieve the Com- 
missioner from the greater portion of the executive details 
of his appointment, and allow that such work as that of 
disposing of sessions cases and civil and criminal appeals 
be performed by some one else.’** Sir John Lawrence 
opposed this plan also because “a division of duty is a divi- 
sion of power and influence. If there is any one portion of 
British India rather than another in which it is of vital im- 
portance that control over different departments should rest 
in one authority, it is on the Peshawar frontier. Sir 
Robert Warburton who governed the Khyber for 18 years 
(1879-1898) criticised this aspect of the policy of Sir John 
Lawrence. He agreed with Major James that the frontier 
district officers were too much burdened with the details of 
civil work to give time and thought to the understanding of 
the political problems connected with the management of 
the tribes. He was of opinion that the early Punjab sys- 
tem was a great success because able and selected wardens 
of the Marches such as Edwa’-des, Mackeson, Abbot, Law- 
rence (George), Nicholson and Lumsden had more com- 
mand of time ^nd leisure than fell to the lot of the district 

^6 Lytton’s Political Dcipatch to Salisbury; No. 86; 17 May 1877 Pari 
Papers 1878 (C-i 8 c 3 ) and Curzon ’s Minute 27 Aug. 1900 Pari. Papers 1901 
(od-4Cj6) pp. 124-150. 
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officers of later times and thus worked wonders in checking 
crime and bringing under proper control their troublesome 
districts.’^ His suggestion was that the district officers 
should carry on civil work and the political and police offi- 
cers should undertake the trans-border police duties.'^’ In 
fact Sir Robert Warburton» like Major James, favoured a 
more forward policy in their dealings with the tribes. 

Sir John Lawrence rejected both the proposals of Major Adams 

chiefly on the ground that too much of leisure was liable to lead to 

a policy of interference with tribal affairs. “It is well known that 
political office s with no legitimate duties of administration often un- 
duly interfere m the concerns of the chiefs to whom they are accre- 
dited and thus raise up feelings of ill-will and animosity towards the 
British Government.’ Lord Lawrence was firmly of opinion that 
while the chief civil authority “should carefully watch what may be 
going on, while he should never fail to be alive to all that may be 
passing among them so far as it bears on the public tranquillity, and 
while he should be very accessible to theh representations, he 

cannot do better than to leave their affairs alone and employ himself 

on h’s own civil duties.””'' Here in a nutshell is the policy of laissez 
faire, so prominently associated with the name of Sir John Lawrence. 

The Relations of the British Government with the Punjab 
Frontier Tribes 

The British Government had to face great difficulties in the 
management of the Afghan tribes. The tribes had no recognized 
chiefs and thus it was not possible to influence them through their 
chiefs. ’’ Their national constitut on was republican rather than aris- 
tocratic. Every tribe was divided and sub-divided into numerous 
clans, each independent of the other and yielding but small obe- 
dience to its own petty headman; constantly indulging in internecine 
war; hating each other with the haired begotten of generations of 
blood feuds; with interests ever in collision, and only uniting under 
the most exceptional circumstances against a common enemy.®’ 
Control exercised over such tribes through their chiefs was im- 
possible, for the chiefs did not exist.®- With them the only policy 
which showed hope of success was, in peaceful times, to render the 
whole tribe friendly by conciliatory, just and liberal treatment, and 
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by encouraging their settlement in British territory; and when times 
of difficulty arose, to divide the hostile tribe by playing the interests 
of one section against those of the others.*’^ 

Different methods of coercion were tried to check the marauding 
tribes. The most simple method of punishing a refractory tribe, and 
in many cases the most effectual, was to inflict a fine and demand 
compensation for plundered properly or for lives lost.* ’ When the 
tribe was dependent upon trade with British territory, or when a 
portion resided within British limits, or was easily accessible from 
the plains to the attack of a military force, the demand for payment 
of fine and compensation was usually acceded to.*'' T the demand 
was refused, hostages were demnded. or members of the tribe and 
their property found within British territory were seized, until such 
lime as the compensation and fine were paid.*'® 1 he British Govern- 
ment punished in this manner the Suleman Kheyl Ghiizyes who 
attacked and plundered the encampment of their enemies the 
Kherotees in British territory near Manjhee in the Tank llaqa on 6th 
January 1866.**’ 

Against some tribes, a blockade was an effective means of 
punish mcnt.*'^ But this method of punishment could only be em 
ployed against such tribes as traded with British territory. During 
the continuance of a blockade the offending tribe was prohibited from 
entering British territory and any members found there were 
arrested.'** This means of punishment was often found most effec- 
tual and was preferable to a military expedition which left behind it 
bititr memories in the destruction cf property and loss of life.*" This 
method of pun shment was successfully employed to settle the Kohat 
Pass dispute."' Blockade was also enforced against the Bezottee 
clan of the Dowlatzai section of the Otukzaies, who made a raid in 
January 1868 into British territory and fired on the police posts at the 
Ooblun Pass."^ 

6^ Ibul , and Our Punjab Frontier by a Punjab Official, Pol. A. Progs.; Jan 
1869; No. 53 and Memorandum by Thornton 18 Nov. 1867; Afghanistan Blue 
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The military expedition was only resorted to as a last resource for 
punishing the tribe. Thus military expeditions were organised against 
Bizoti Brakzaies^*^ and the Black Mountain tribes^ ^ in 1868. 

Methods of conciliation were also adopted. When Dost Mohammad 
was once asked by a British official as to the best mode of dealing 
w'th the It bes, he said “Give them land.“^ ' The British Governmet 
made some attempts at the establishment of colonies in British terri- 
tory. A very interesting experiment was tried by the location of a 
portion of the Mahsood Wuzeeree tribe in British territory."^’ Another 
method of conciliating the tribes was by enrolling the sons and rela- 
tions of the chiefs in the Frontier Militia. In 1865 it was decided to 
give some of the rough Mahsood Wuzeerees service in their border.'" 
When the tribe appeared to be in a penitent mood the British 
Government restored to it the confiscated lands. Thus the Haleem- 
zye Momunds were permitted to re-occupy in 1666 the lands of the 
villages of Punjpao from which they had been expelled in 1863, on 
the payment of a fine of Rs. 2,000 in return for the injuries which 
had been committed by them.^*' 

The Relations of the British Government With the Sind 
Frontier Tribes 

The British Government found it compartively easier to control 
the tribes of Baluchistan. The Belooch tribes had a tendency to- 
wards an aristocratic and ol garchical form of Government, rendering 
obedience and service to their acknowledged chiefs, who were thus 
the natural channel of communication with their tribesmen and 
through whom any desired amount of control could be effectively 
exercised.'' The Khan of Kheiat exerted a certain amount of con- 
trol over these tribes.*® The British Government therefore followed 
the policy of strengthening the influence of the Khan of Khelat. Major 
John Jacob made a treaty with the Khan of Khelat in 1854, by which 
the Khan was to receive an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 to control 
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the tribes and maintain law and order/' But the Khan» Meer Khodad 
Khan, failed to check the marauding activities of the two most power- 
ful tribes — the Boogtees and the Murees, and therefore Sir John 
Lawrence while renewing the Treaty with the Khan on 5th November 
1864, which provided an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000, issued orders 
'hat the special subsidy of Rs. 50,000 (in addition to the annual sub 
sidy) would not be granted.^" The Boogtee and Muree tribes gave 
much trouble to the Khan of Khelat and the Brit sh Govern- 
ment. Therefore on 16th August 1866, Sir Henry Green made 

certain suggestions for the defence of the North West Frontier/' 

He proposed the occupation of Quetta, the special subsidy of 
Rs. 50,C00 to the Khan of Khelat, the increase in the strength 
of the Sind Horse and the grant of service to 200 of the best horse- 
men of the Muree tribe.”’ Long experience of semi-barbarous tr»per 
had proved to Sir Henry Green that ‘nothing tames them so much as 
regular pay and food; once having touched this, they seldom return 

to their old habits, and their families and relations partaking, to a cer- 

tain degree, of the little luxuries which ready money enables them 
to procure, urge them to remain peaceable members of society.””’ 
Sir Henry Green therefore believed that by the grant of service to 
200 of the best horsemen of the Muree tribe, the whole tribe would 
be gradually brought under subjection.”’* Sir John Lawrence rejected 
these proposals — “So long as the British Government is hard pressed 
to find the means wherewith to develop the resources of its own terri- 
tory and to complete the lines of interior communication throughout 
the Empire, His Elxcellency in Council cannot think of expending 
funds on a project the advantages of which are regarded by the 
Government of India as inappreciable, if not altogether visionary 
The chief diflSculty in controlling the Muree tribe was due to the 
fact that the Punjab and Sind authorities followed divergent policies 
in dealing with the tribes.”” The Murees who were inaccessible to 
reprisal and retaliation organised raids with the connivance of the 
Boogtees.”’’ The Boogtees acted, as it were, the part of the pilot 
fish to the more independent Muree sharks in their rear.”” But the 
Boogtee tribes were treated differently by the Punjab and Sind 
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authorities.'^^ Thus the Punjab Government had for many years past 
found it useful to employ in their service subordinate Boogtee chiefs 
with their clansmen, who had frequently rendered great service and 
supplied the Government with valuable information. The Sind 
authorities complained of the Punjab Government receiving and 
rewarding men who had been excluded from favour by their Govern- 
ment.'^'^ Lt. Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner, Dehra Ismael Khan 
made his mark by taking the initiative in arranging a meeting at 
Kusmore in 1867 between Punjab and Sind authorities. The result 
was that close co-operation was established between the Punjab and 
Sind authorities and Gholam Hossein, the Boogtee freebooter, was 
defeated and killed while organising a raid on the Hurrund border.^* 
The way was thus prepared for Captain Sandeman to inaugurate a 
new policy of maintaining friendly relations with the Murees.'**^ Since 
the annexation of Sind (1843) the British Government had followed 
a policy of hostility towards the IVIurees.“' 1 he reason was that the 
Murees did not trade with the British territories and lived on the 
plunder of villages. The policy was therefore adopted of keeping 
up good relations with those tribes in direct connection with the 
British Government and isolating the Murees. But the policy 
proved a miserable failure, for the British Government failed to check 
the raids of the Murees. Captain Sandeman therefore decided to 
try a new experiment — to engage the interests of the Muree chiefs on 
the British side.^'^' The giving of rent free lands to the border chiefs 
as well as places in the Militia had proved a successful measure with 
other tribes. Captc\in Sandeman had also received excellent service 
from Gholam Mortza, the chief of the Boogtees, in return for having 
bestowed on h m eleven places in the Militia.'"^ Captain Sandeman was 
successful in establishing friendly relations with the Murees by making 
arrangements to place at the Muree capital ten Police Sowars and to 
bestow on the chief of the Murees five places in the frontier 
Militiia.'*“ This was the humble beginning of that system of tribal 
service which was later on to prove so useful to Sir Robert Sandeman 
in civilizing Beloochistan.*'” 

Dhaf^m Pal 
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Paramarthasara and Sri Bhagavata 

Paramarthasara ( = P. S.) attributed to Adise§a or Palanjali was 
adapted to the Pratyabhijna system by Abhinavagupta and commen- 
ted on by Yoga Raja^ As an Advaita work it is interpreted by 
Raghavananda^ and Nagesa Bhatta’^. There is no doubt as to the 
Advaitic trend of the whole work and certain similarities between 
P. S. and Gaudapada’s Karikas have been pointed out^. Between the 
Karikas of Gaudapada and &ri Bhdgaoata there are certain points 
of comparison but it is not possible to decide whether the author 
of Sri Bhagaoata ( — Bh'.) borrowed directly from Gaudapada^ 
I have assigned Sri Sarnkara to the close of the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh century‘s and his guru s guru Gaudapada may be 
assigned to the beginning of the sixth century- I have also shown 
that the two Bhagavatas — Devi Bhagaoata and Sri Bhagavata must 
be assigned to the end of the sixth century and the beginning of 
the seventh^ Bhagaoata seems to have existed and been known 

to 5ri Sariikara, judging from his commentary on the Vi^nusahasra- 
ndma and Govinddstakci- Therefore it is not improbable that the 
Bhagavatakara drew upon Gaudapada karikas. The Bhagavata 
reveals that it is an eclectic work adapted to Vai§navism and 
Advaita, making use of numerous prahararya granthas then current. 

It has been suggested that the Bh' did not directly draw upon 
Gaudapada karikas but more probably from P. S- attributed to 
Patanjali or 5esa and therefore there is no necessity to doubt the 
relationship between Gaudapada and ^arhkara®. As shown above 
even if we accept direct borrowing from the karikas in the Bh*^, 
the relationship between Gaudapada, Sarhkara and the Bh° is 
consistent with the chronology. The P. S. has an antique appea- 
rance and there are striking resemblances .between P. S. and Bh 
not only regarding Sankhya-y5ga, Advaita and Bhakti but also close 
verbal similarities. Therefore B/i° may be proved to have borrowed 
from P. S, also. 

1 J . B. A . S. 1911. 2 Trivandrum Skt, Series, No. li?. 

3 Laghumafijusd of Nagesa Bhaita 1925 

4 N. 1. A, Scries IV, Ed. S. S. Surya Narayana ftfistri. 1914 

5 Bull, S. 0, S.^VIII, 1,1). 107. 

6 Proc, Vlll Oriental Conference. 1935; Q, J, M. 8„ XXI, 1930 ; LTl.Q,. 1938 

7 The Two Bhagavatas — Annals. B. 0, B. XIV, 1931. 

8 N. 1. A. Series, IV. p. x. f, n, 
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Two sections of Bh”, viz. Kapila-Devahuti conversation in the 
third skandha and the Uddhava-gita section in the eleventh skandha 
deal particularly with Sahkhya-yoga as expounded in the Bhagavad 
Gttd and in Advaita. In fact many words and verses are repetitions 
in the two sections of the 

II 

(Skandha HI. 22. 4 = X1. 22. 55) 
fcf ^ i 

(Skandha 111. 27. 17) 

^;q});jfT7r%T?fra II 

(Skandha XI. 22. 26) 

^ cf II %?igfc«i^ ^ ^i?its'--qiTJra i 

t^I 5 ^?m»T T 4 T II 

af?reifl^ iTir mg: i 

if n 51R n 

(Sk. 111-28-37. 38=X1-I3.36. 37) 

These two verses repeated in the Bh° clearly point to the doc- 
trine of Jivanmukti which is also the central teaching of the P. S. 

The verbal and doctrinal points of agreement between P, S. 
and Bh"' start from the very beginning of the Kapila-Devahuti 
section. 

g^rg 1 
jhw 11 

(P. S 1. 1.) 

<ji amif 5^' ^ 1 

^TcmggmTsgiRia'w ^it^ 11 




{Bh° 

111-24-33). 

Compare : 




Bhagavata 

Paramarthasara 

Bhagavata 

Paramarthasara 

III -24-33.39. 

I-l. 

111—27-1. 2. 3 

1—13. 14. 

111-25-10.11. 

1-4. 

111—27. 9. 10. 

1 — 16a. 

111-26-5.9. 

1-6.7 

111—28. (Yoga) 

1-20. 

llI-26-IO. 

1-9 

111—28-40 

1-47 

?q 

1— in 

111-28-41 

1—38. 42. 
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Bhagavata 

Paramartha$ara 

Bhagavata 

Paramarthaaara 

111—28-16,-25-16. 

1—29. 

111—27-2 

1-41 

Ill — 29. (Three states) I — 31. 

111-27-11 

1—9 

111—25-13 

1-84.85.86. 

111—27-23 

1-43 

111-25-21 

1-78 

111-27-25 

1—60 

111-25-27 

1-39 

III— 27-28(Kaiva 

lya) 1 — 70 

111-25-40. 41 

1—67. 68. 

111-28-35 

1—71. 

111—26-2. 

1-72. 73 

111-28 40-43 

1-74,27.37. 

Ill— 26-53. (Virat). 

I-IO 


19. 42 

111-27-1. 12. 

1—23 

111-29-21. 

1-G7. 



111-29-30 

1-86. 


The central doctrine of this section of the Bh"‘ and P. S. is Jivan- 
mukti in the light of Samkhya-yoga reconciled to Bhakti. Salvation 
here alone is indicated by Kapila. 

^ Vr^?TT u 

(111-25-27, also 111-28-37-38) 

The non-destruction of prdrabdha k^rma until the death of the 
body is the universally accepted doctrine in Advaita and therefore 
to doubt the geniuneness of the verse 38 of P. S., simply because 
V. 43 speaks of the destruction of all k.artnas (in plural) by Brahma^ 
jndna is not possible '. 

Sri Sanikara in the Bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanisad and Padma- 
padacarya in his Vijndna Dtpik^^^ have explained why in the 
passages WfflH (Mundaka. I1-2-8), and ^HTfsT: 

(Gita, lV-37), prarabdha is destroyed only by 
bhoga and only sancita and ctyamdna are destroyed by jridna» 

(Vijndna Dtpiko, v. 9) 
(Commentary). 

Ihe enlightened is beyond good and evil and has no regrets. 
He has consumed by the fire of knowledge dharma and adharma, 
merit-demerit, etc. Good and evil having existence and manifestation 
can only be derived from Atman’s avidya. But vidya destroys 

9 N, I, A, Series, IV, p. x v. 

10 Vijfldna Dlpikd of Padmapada. Allahabad Skt. Series* 
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both and hence the Atman is further nourished (atmanam spjrnute- 
Tai» Up). The Self is a mere witness and hence merit and demerit 
realised in self become powerless. Suresvara explains that the 
lihga sarira has this weakness due to h^arma which itself is due to 
the conceit of being an Agent. The idea of being an agent is due 
to avidya which when destroyed leaves only the pure Atman. 

To the Brahmavid good and evil do not exist as entities distinct 
from the self. In the Vedanta Sutras (IV- 1-1 3- 15) it is discussed 

whether even the Brahmavid is bound by karma. The Nirguno- 

pasaka is not bound as he has realised that he never was, is or would 
be an agent. 1 he Sagunopasaka also is untainted as it is with 

reference to him that the Sruti states that “all his sins perish’*. 
In this connection Samkara quotes the examples of puskara paldsa 
(Chd, Up.f V-24-3) and ifikatdlamagni (Chd. Up., V-24-3, which two 
illustrations are also given in the P. S. V. 75, 43). Even meritorious 
deeds enjoined in the Vedas and not opposed to Brahmajnana 
are considered “sins” here and therefore the JIvanmukta is above 
merit also. 

The Jivanmukta has realised that he never was an Agent either 
for prarabdha or sancita — then why is not prarabdha also destroyed 
by his knowledge ? The reply is that prdrabdha is destroyed only 
by enjoying as proved by Sruli, experience and logic. The Sruti 

m Up. VI- 1 4-2) shows that 

the final deliverance is not delayed long, only so far as the span 
of life allotted at the time of garbhddhdna has to run and cannot 
be curtailed. Sri Sarhkara further says that one^s own experience 
proves that prdrabdha has to be enjoyed. It is also reasonable just as 
when an archer has shot his arrow it is no longer within his power 
to stop its flight until its momentum is exhausted, S^rhkara also 
gives the example of the potter’s wheel. Therefore arabdhakarma 
cannot be destroyed by Jnana only. Further without drabdhakarma 
there cannot be a guru at all and no sampraddya because the 
unenlightened man cannot be a guru and if the enlightened is 
liberated at the very moment of his enlightenment there would 
be no teacher at all. 

Mandana Misra in his Brahma Siddhi criticises Sarhkara. He 
says that the analogy of the discharged arrow is untenable. The 
arrow can be stopped by interposing a wall, etc. and can be 
broken by another arrow, just as by Sdnti k^rma evil effects of 
dreams can„ be averted. The Sthita pr,ajna according to Mandana 
is yet a sddhaka and not a siddha. Though he admits sadyomukti 
for the Jivanmukta there is delay until the present body falls away. 
Therefore until death occurs the Jivanmukta has avidya sarriakdra 
) ; but this avidyd aarnakdra is power- 
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less to lead him to further enjoyment and bondage. But ^^arnkara 
considers that the Adhikaris — Apantaralama, Sanatkuniiara» Narada 
etc. (Ve, Su. 1II-3-32. Bhasya of l^arnkara) are so because their 
karma may come to fruition and end with the body or under god's 
directions they may assume fresh bodies before that karma comes 
to an end and not because of prarabdha. It cannot be stopped like 
a discharged arrow (muktG§u)> There Jivanmuklas remember all 
previous incarnations whereas Jatismaras remember only the previ- 
ous birth. The Sthitaprajna according to Sarnkara is Jivanmukta 
who has yet a body. Therefore prarabdha cannot be stopped. 
Regarding the objection that these Adhikaris can have no mok^a 
as during the period of office they will have forgotten true knowledge 
and committed new acts, the siddhanta is (1V-1-I9) that prarabc/ha 
while yielding its own fruit cannot destroy true knowledge. Their 
wisdom persists through several, births and new acts done cannot 
taint them, Therefore wisdom necessarily leads to mo^sa after 
consuming sancita and andgata karmas. 

The enlightened Jivanmukta having realised unity with all, attains 
all desires together as Brahman. He sings the Saman which is Brahman 
who is sama — one with all. Suresvara in his Vartika on Taitiirtya Vpa- 
nisad Bhdsya of f5arhkara explains that the Jivanmukta continues to 
perceive the upddhis created by karma though he has realised their 
unreality. Sarnkara further explains that he is liberated in fact though 
the surrounding people seeing that he has still a body speak of 
him as living. In his own view he is liberated. He lives till death 
eating what he likes { as said in the Jabala. 6 ) “Begging food 
from all castes, the stomach is his dish^’; “For those beyond the 
three gunas what can be enjoined or what forbidden.'* He puls 
on any or no dress, wanders everywhere, slays where he likes. 
Similaily the P. S. also says that he is untouched by either the 
merit of a thousand asvamedhas or by the sin of a lac of 
brahmahatyas or by death in a holy place or in the house of a 
sVapacd since he is already released at the moment he attained 
jndna { jndnasamakalamuktah v. 77, 8I, 82 ). Thus the existence 
of prdrabdha and deha is perfectly consistent with the orthodox 
Advaila view and need not be dismissed as “only a superstition 
surviving from non-absolutist systems" or as “an inheritance from 
Nirisvara Sankhya^^". The Brahmavid as Jivanmukta is only the 
pure 8dk§iri but with the conceit as the knower he may have a trace of 
Vidydmada like Yajnavalkya. Suresvara in his Vartika on the Tai Up. 
Bhdsya on “ya evam veda pratiti§thati^^ (he who thus knows is firmly 
established), says that the Jivanmukta due to a tinge of Avidya still 


11 N, /. A, Series. IV* p. xv. 
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perceives duality and hence immediate minor results like becoming 
great by food, cattle, offspring and Brahmavarcas are also des- 
cribed. Even the Avidvan may get all these by god^s grace, even 
more so the Vidvan who has realised his unity with Isvara. This is 
from the point of view of saganopdsana but an dptakama with all 
desires fulfilled he does not hanker after these small results. He 
sees the self as devoid of action and objects of action and hence 
the habits of the body continuing after the dawn of kwowledge 
will always be ethically above reproach and cannot affect his 
Sthitaprajnd, He is thus no slave of habit nor a licensed evil 
doer. His merits and demerits have been distributed among those 
friendly or inimical to him though in his own view he has no 
friends and enemies. 

Hence it is wrong to draw a distinction between the Brahman 
knower and the Jivanmukta, placing the former on a lower level 
and assert that “this is significant of the decadence of Advaita in 
Vidyaranya^s time.’’^“ Simply because the relative standards of 
morality are not applicable to the Brahman‘knower (who is none 
other than a Jivanmukta is emphatically asserted by Sarnkara in the 
commentary on “ya evam vid*^ in the Tai. l/p), it is not to be inferred 
that the “privilege of sinning^ is extended to the Knower 

I his view of the persistence of prdrabdha is also common to P. S. 
and Bh° . (111-28-36. 37 quoted above). 1 he Visistadvaita inter- 

pretation is that the indifference to the body comes only at the end 
of prdrabdha when he has realised his svarupa. He is only an 
updsaka until the decease of the body. I he Dvaita view is that 
the Jivanmukta also has to wait until the prdrabdha has ended and 
having immediate perception of god after overcoming the mind’s 
external activities, he realises his own nature as subordinate to god 
and therefore that he is not the real agent of happiness and misery. 
But !i§ridhara in his commentary has made it clear that the Jivanmukta 
realises that his body associated with prdnaSf indriyas, etc, will be 
alive up to the cessation of prdrabdha. Still he having realised 
Brahman through samddhi looks upon his body as a mere dream 
creation. 

The Bh'’ (111-32-32) reconciles ibis with Bhakti Yoga and Sarnkhya. 

Similarly the P. S. (v. 86) 


12 N. 1. *1. Series. IF. p. 37 note. 
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^ I 

RTRtf^ n 

Another point in common between P. S. and Bh"" is with reference 
to the tattoas of Prakrti as twenty-three (P. S. 20 ; Bh°, Xl-22-17). 
The P. S. enumerates buddhi, manas and ahamkdra as three separate 
principles which along with the five tanmdtras, ten indriyas and five 
bhutas are called pra^rta. In the Bh° dealing with the various views 
regarding the number of taitvas, one view explained by Krsna 
that Prakrti is looked at as k^rana and k^rya* The k^rya division 
of Prakrli consists of the five jndnendriyas, five k^rmendriyas, five 
pranas and manas (altogether sixteen). The Kdrana division includes 
Mahat, Aharnkdra and the five tanmdtras (seven). Thus altogether 
Prakrti consists of twenty-three tattvas while Purusa is distinct from 
these XI-22-17). The P. S. gives this view substituting Btiddhi 

for mahat- 

The P. S. (v. 27) mentions Vijndna, Antaryamint Prana, Virad, 
and Deha as having only vyavahdrih,a reality and are mere modes 
of the pure Atman. Evidently of the five Kosasy this verse indicates 
the lower four omitting Anandamaya. Antaryamin is perhaps the 
same as manomaya from the point of view of the P. S. According 
to the P. S. the Jivanmukta rises beyond V ijnananmya and reaches 
Hari, the Paramatman (v. 72), and becomes endowed with Bliss 
(Paramananda). The view of the P. S. seems to be that Ananda- 
maya is the highest and the author does not seem to subscribe to 
Puccha Brahmavada of .^amkara (at least as far as the Jivanmukta is 
concerned). Anandamaya is still tainted by Maya as it is the 
Kdranakosa — the bliss being the result of Jndna and Karma> Among 
the Karyakdsas Vijnanamaya is Sdtratma (Hiranyagarbha) having 
Nirvik^^lpakd Jndnasakd- Manomaya is savikcilpakci jhdnasakti of 
the Sutratman. Prdnamaya is the Kriydsal^ti of Sutratman, Anna 
(Deha) is Virad (physical individual and collective bodies). Since 
the sheaths enclose one another the Anandamaya is itself antaryamin* 
But the P. S. placing Antaryamin after Vijfiana seems to imply that 
SavikQlpcik<i Jn^nasakti (manomaya) is antaryamin and ascribes 
only vyavahdrikci reality to it. 

Thus it is clear that the Paramarthasara (like the Gaudapada^s 
Karikas) forms one of the basic texts for the Sri Bhagavata and may 
be assigned to the fourth century A. D. 


S. Srikanta Sastri 



The Pusyamitras of the Bhitari Pillar Inscription 

The Bhitari stone pillar inscription records Skandagupta’s 
victory over a powerful enemy called the Pusyamitras, who possessed 
a strong army and a rich treasury^. The identification of these 
Pusyamitras has been a rather difficult problem. Dr. Fleet identified 
them with the people mentioned in the Puranas and located them 
on the Narmada", while Dr. V. A. Smith regarded them as a people 
of the North. ^ Dr. Hoernle believed that they were the same as 
the Maitrakas. ’ R. D. Banerji regarded them as the first wave of 
the Hunas. ’ H. R. Divekar suggested the reading Yudhy = amitrdn 
in place of Pusyamitras. But, as pointed out by R. D. Banerji, 
the proposed reading is impossible.^ I have myself examined the 
inscription on the original stone, and in my opinion while the first 
syllable may be pu or i/u, the next syllable cannot be dhya. Over 
the subscript y there are clear traces of a square form. It is not 
cylindrical, in shape, as would be the form of dh. It can only be p 
or But as p makes an impossible word pupya the choice is 
evidently restricted to s and we get pusya* Mr. Divekar’s suggestion 
is thus disposed of. Recently Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has suggested that 
the Pusyamitras are the descendants of king Pu§yavarina of Assam.® 
He rejects the identification with the people mentioned in the 
Puranas on the ground that the latter belonged to the North-West 
and ruled in the third century A. D. and ‘can hardly be taken to be 
the people who gave trouble to Skandagupta^ In his opinion, 
the term Pusyamitra, upon which he thinks there is a pun (sle§a) has 
been used for ‘the descendants of Pusyavarma of Assam who had 
so long been mitras or friends of the Guptas, but had changed into 
foes by their or) desire for conquest, and had invaded 

the Gupta empire from the east and made it totter’^ Dr. 

Bhattasali thinks that Mahendravarma, whom he assigns to the 
period 450 to 490 A. D., who performed two horse^sacrifices must 
have been powerful enough to launch an attack on the Gupta empire 
in the reign of Skandagupta. This conclusion of Dr. Bhattasali is 
open to several objections. 

1 gsqfiraN i pp- 53-54- 

2 lA,, 1889, p. 228. 3 EHI., ed.) p. 326. 

4 JRAS,, 1909, p. 126. 5 Age of the Impend Gupta^, p. 46. 

6 ABORl., I, p. 99. 7 Age of the Imperial Gnptas, p. 45. 

8 IHQ., XXI, p. 24f. 
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Firstly as remarked by Dr. D. C. Sircar* “there is no grammatical, 
lexicographical, or literary support* for this interpretation of the name 
Pusyamitra. Secondly the contemporaniety of Skandagupta and 
Mahendravarma cannot be upheld, as will be presently shown. The 
mere fact that he performed two horse-sacrifices cannot prove his 
capacity to throw the gauntlet to the Imperial Guptas. The definite 
limits of Skandagupta’s reign are from 455 A.D. to 467 A-D. The 
period of the rule of Mahendravarma however, cannot be so definitely 
fixed because we do not possess any dated records of his reign. As 
a matter of fact the entire chronology of the kings of Assam can be 
settled only approximately by means of synchronisms and rough cal- 
culations. One basis for the construction of the chronology of the 
dynasty of Pusyavarma is furnished by the Barganga Rock inscription 
of the reign of Bhutivarma,^ the grandson of Mahendravarma. 
Dr. Bhattasali read the date in this record as 234, but as pointed out 
by Dr. D. C. Sircar it is clearly 244. The numerical symbol for 30 
is like the letter /, and there is not the slightest resemblance between 
I and the numerical symbol in the Barganga Rock inscription. Dr. 
George Biihler has remarked that the numerical symbol for 40 is like 
a pta or a sa through the transposition of the ta.^^ 

The present symbol exactly resembles the second symbol for 40 
mentioned by Dr. Biihler. The Barganga inscription therefore sup- 
plies the date 563 A D. for the reign of Bhutivarma. It should also 
be carefully noted that 563 is not definitely the last date of Bhutivarma 
but only a date, falling within his reign. He might have ruled for 
several years after 563 A.D. Now, if Skandagupta and Mahendra- 
varma were contemporaries as assumed by Dr. Bhattasali, we shall 
have to place the latter between 455 and 467 A.D., the definitely 
known limits of Skandagupta^s reign. It means that we have to assign 
a period of 108 years (455 to 563) to the two reigns of Mahendravarma 
and his son Narayanavarma and part of the reign of Bhutivarma. 
This will give us an average of ‘more than forty years for each of the 
two reigns of Mahendravarma and Narayanavarma, which is obviously 
an unusually long average. Even for the most powerful of the 
Imperial Guptas, i.e. Candragupta 1 to Kumaragupta 1, we get an 
average of thirtyfour years only. There is yet another piece of 
evidence showing that Skandagupta and Mahendravarma could not 
have been contemporaries. This is the synchronism between 
Susthitavarma king of Assam* and Mahasenagupta of the later Gupta 
family. From the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, we know that 

9 Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. VIII, (N.S.), p. ^38!?. 

to I hid., vol. X, p. 62. 

II Indian PaJa^ografhy, translated by Dr. }. F. Fleet, p. 81, 
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M^khasenagupta inflicted a defeat on Susthitavarma on the banks of 
the river Lauhitya. On the basis of this statement we can draw the 
following synchronistic table : 

Guptas of Magadha* Kings of Assam, 

Kr§nagupta Mahendravarma 

Harsagupta Narayanavarmma. 

Jivitagupta Bhutivarma 

Kumaragupta Candramukhavarma 

Damodaragupta Sthiravarma 

Mahasenagupta Susthitavarma. 

Thus we find that Mahendravarma was the contemporary of the 
later Gupta king Krsnagupta, who could have established an indepen- 
dent kingdom, only after the decline of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
sometimes after the death of Budhagupta who held the empire in tact 
up to c. 495 A. D. Kr^nagupta’s rise to power therefore must 
be posterior to 495 A. D. Thus Mahendravarma whom we have 
shown to be a contemporary of Krsnagupta, flourished long after 
the reign of Skandagupta. The year 490 A. D. may be approxima- 
tely taken as the first year of Mahendravarma’s rule emd not the 
last year as Dr. Bhattasali takes it. If there was any clash between 
the kings of Assam and the Imperial Guptas previous to the reign 
of Mahendra the aggressors must have been the Guptas and not the 
kings of Assam. The Damodarpur Copper Plates afford unimpeach- 
able evidence of Budhagupta’s rule over Puiidravardhana, 
quite in the neighbourhood of Assam. In the Nalanda seal of 
Bhaskaravarman, the kings from Pusyavarma to Kalyanavarma bear 
the title of Maharajadhirdja but that title is dropped from the time 
of the next king Ganapativarma. It is relevant to inquire why 
Ganapativarma has not been styled as a Maharajadhiraja ? Does 
it not indicate an eclipsing of his power? From the Gupta-Varman 
synchronism as shown in the following synchronistic table we can 
see that Budhagupta whose rule extended over Pundravardhana 
was a contemporary of Ganapativarma. 


Imperial Guptas 

Samudragupta 

Candragupta II 

Kumaragupta 

Skandagupta 

Purugupta 

Narasiinhagupta 

Budhagupta 


Varmans of Assam 

Pusyavarma 

Samudravarma 

Balavarma 

Kalyai^avarma 


Ganapativarma 


12 It may be noted that Dr. Bhattasali questions the contemporaneity of 
Samudragupta and Pusyavarma. He says, “Naming an inferior relation like son 
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It IS not improbable that there was a clash between Budhagupta 
and Ganapativarma in which the latter suffered a reverse, and 
being reduced to the position of a feudatory the use of the higher 
title of Maharajadhiraja had to be discarded. From the foregoing 
discussion it must be clear that an attack on the Gupta empire by the 
Varmans of Assam in the reign of Skandagupta is an impossibility 
and the Pusyamitras of the Bhitari Pillar inscription cannot be 
identified as the descendants of Pusya who were friends (mitras). 

The Pusyamitras cannot be a branch of the Hunas as held by 
R. D. Banerji. The Hunas have been mentioned separately in the 
Bhitari inscription. Moreover it is hardly to be conceived that 
the very first wave of the foreign barbaric invaders would have been 
given a purely Sanskritic name by the Indian writer of the epigraphic 
record. Evidently the author of the inscription has mentioned two 
different adversaries of Skandagupta who suffered defeat from him 
on two different occasions. 

Dr. Hoernle’s final in this connection was that the Pusyamitras 
were “the same as Maitrakas who some years later under the 
leadership of Bhatarka established themselves in Valabhl probably 
with the help of the Huna ruler Toramana.^^“ But as shown by 
the present writer the Maitrakas remained subservient to the Imperial 
Guptas from the time of Bhatarka to that of Dronasirnha. There- 
fore they cannot be the same as Pusyamitras who rebelled against 
Skandagupta. 

The Puranas mention a people called Pusyamitras, whose rule 
commenced after the end of the dynasty of the Vindhyakas. In the 
Visnupurdna Mss consulted by Prof. Wilson we have the following 
statement^ ‘*and Puspamitras, and Patumitras and others to the 
number of thirteen will rule over Mekala.^’ 


after one’s liegc-lord would hardly be taken as a compliment by that liege-lord.” 
But Pusyavarma was not a mere feudatory of Samudragupta, as the former’s 
title of Maharajadhiraja shows. He was only a friendly neighbour who main- 
tained amicable relations with the Imperial Gupta monarch. The statement of 
Samudragupta’s panegyrist has not to be taken literally. Some discount must 
be made for the natural tendency towards exaggeration. And what if Pusya- 
varma had named his son as Samudravarma, before he entered into diplomatic 
relations with the Guptas? The objecion loses all force. 

’'3 ^iTT?ir l Unc 15. 

14 JRAS., 1909, p. 126. Previously he held that Bhatarka had beaten back 
Toramana. JASB., 1889, pp. 97-98. 

15 Indian Cultme, V, p, 407 ff. 

16 Wilson’s translation of the Visnupurdna, vol. IV, pp. 212-13. 
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Prof. Wilson has added the following note. “It seems most 
correct to separate the thirteen sons or families of the Vindhya princes 
from these Bahlikas and then from the Pusyamitras and Patumitras 
who governed Mekala, a country on the Narmada.’’ A similar 
statement is to be found in the Vdyupurana which is generally 
regarded as one of the oldest and most reliable of Purana texts. 
It says 

Thus according to the V dyupurana, the Pusyamitras and 
Patumitras are grouped with the rulers of Mekala, whose seven kings 
have not been named. It was on the basis of such evidence that 
that Dr. Fleet came to the following conclusion : 

“It seems likely that the Pusyamitras are to be placed in Central 
India somewhere in the country along the banks of the Narmada.”^® 
Dr. Bhattasali objects to the identification of the Pusyamitras of the 
inscription with those of the Puranass on the plea that the latter 
“appear to have been of North-Western India, and Pargiter has 
placed them in the third century A. D. They can hardly be taken to 
be the people who gave trouble to Skandagupta and made the Gupta 
empire totter by the middle of the 5th century A. D.“ But the 
presumption that they belonged to the North-West, is evidently based 
on the mention of the Bahlikas, earlier in the same passage. This is 
hardly any proof. The mention of Vindhyakas, evidently a people of 
the Vindhya region, and of Mekala. points to the South, rather than to 
North-West. As regards the date >of the Pusyamitras, from the 
Puranas, we can only have an indication of the lime of the rise of 
these powers. That Mekala continued to be ruled by its own kings 
either quite independent or feudatories up to the end of the fifth 
century A. D. is apparent from the following statement made with 
reference to the Vakataka monarch Narendrasena, in the Balaghat 
Copper Plate of his son Prthivi^ena. 

Narendra?ena was a contemporary of Skandagupta. The 
existence of the kingdom of Mekala. in the days of Skandagupta is 
thus a certainty. There seems to be no reason, therefore, to assume 
that the Pusyamitras of the Puranas must have come to an end in the 
third century A. D. just like the Mekalas they seem to have continued 
down to the middle of the fifth century A. D, It is quite likely, 
that finding the hands of the Gupta emperors quite full, owing to the 

17 Ibid., 2150. 18 Indian Antiquary, 1889, p. 228. 

19 EL, IX, p. 267. ' 

20 Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra has recently discovered a copper plate grant of 
Maharaja Bharatabala ruler of Mekala, and has assigned it to c. 435-470 A-D. 
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Huna war, the Pu§yamitras tried to extend their own kingdom at the 
expense of the Guptas. An indication of a serious disorder in the 
region, about this very time is furnished by the Bamnala hoard of 
coins recently brought to light by D. B. Diskalkar. The hoard was 
evidently buried towards the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I, as 
it contained coins of Samudragupta, Candragupta 11, and Kumara- 
gupta I only. Besides the coins, the hoard contained a gold 
bar. D. B. Diskalkar, rightly remarks that the bar had been made 
probably by melting some ornaments, on account of the apprehension 
of some immediate danger. The village of Bamnala is 24 miles to the 
South of the Narmada. Thus there is clear proof of a serious distur- 
bance of peace in the vicinity of Mekala, in the middle of the fifth 
century A. D. and Fleet was perfectly justified in placing the Pusya- 
mitras of the Bhitari inscription in that region. 

Iagan Nath 


21 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. V, pp. 135 ft. 



Dungarpur 

(A Minor State of Rajputana) 

In the March, 1946, issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly 1 pub- 
lished some extracts from Lieutenant Dyson*s Report on Pertabgarh, 
one of the minor states of Rajputana. In the following pages 1 have 
quoted some extracts from that officer’s Report on Dungarpur, another 
minor state of Rajputana. It will be remembered that Lieutenant 
Dyson worked under Sir John Malcofm at the time when the Rajput 
states, hard pressed by the Marathas and weakened by internal 
anarchy, were submitting to the suzerainty of the East India Company.* 
Like Pertabgarh, Dungarpur also is an offshoot from Mewar. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries these states no longer ack- 
nowledged the suzerainty of the Rana of Udaipur. Dungarpur paid 
tribute to Sindhia, Holkar and the Puars of Dhar. Holkar s claim on 
these states was given up in favour of the British Government by the 
treaty of Mandasor. When Metcalf concluded the treaty with Mewar, 
the Rana’s vakil claimed the restoration of the Rana’s suzerainty over 
the chiefs of these states.^ But the British Government had already 
decided to grant them independent recognition.* Captain Caulfield 
concluded a treaty* with Dungarpur on December II, 1818. The 
miserable condition of the state at that time is clearly revealed in 
Lieutenant Dyson’s Report. 

DYSON’S REPORT 

History of Dungarpur 

The Rawuls of Doongerpur are descended from an elder son of 
one of the sovereigns of Mewar'^ before they assumed the title of 
Rana, and while the seat of their government was at Chitor, who re- 
signed his right to the throne in favour of the offspring of his father 
by a second marriage. His descendants, about the year 1300, leaving 
Chitor, established themselves at Gurea Kol, then in the possession of 

1 Sec A. C. Banerjce, Rajfut Studies, pp. 332-338. 

2 Secret Consultations, February 20, i8i8, No. 29, (Imperial Record Depart- 
ment). 

3 Secret Consultations, March 6, i8r8, No. 7. 

4 See A. C. Bancrjee, Rajput Studies, pp. 338-39. 

5 Malcblm {Central India, vol. I, p. 504) says, “The Rajpobt prince of 
Doongurpoor claims to be a senior branch of the reigning family of Oodeypoor; 
and this right Is tacitly admitted- by the highest seat being always left vacant 
when the prince of the latter country dines.” 
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some Mussulman Chief. By degrees they subdued the Bheels, and 
acquired possession of this district called Bagar, comprising nearly all 
that is now subject to Banswarrah and Doongerpur. 

Poonja Rawul, who reigned about 1600, formed a connection with 
the kings of Delhi, in order to secure himself from the incursions of the 
Rana. It is said that he was acknowledged at Delhi as an independent 
Prince. However, titles etc. were conferred on him 

Maratha Depredations 

Till the decay of the Delhi empire they continued to render service 
to that Government in Guzerat. They were afterwards again exposed 
for some time to the depredations of the Ranas^, who regularly exacted 
contributions. About 1736 this d strict suffered much from the inva- 
sions of Bajee Row and Mulhar Row. In 1747 Sheo Singh Rawul 
sent an agent to Poona, where an engagement was concluded, that 
the country should be secured from all devastations on condition of 
35,000 rupees being paid yearly to the three Mahratta Chiefs, to whom 
it was most exposed. Of this, half was paid to the Powar Raja of 
Dhar, one-fourth to Sindhia. one-fourth to Holkar. 

Though it is positively asserted by some that the amount of this 
tribute was 35,000, yet others state that 30,000 was its utmost amount. 
It does not appear that this was ever paid, or at least but for a short 
time, in cash; one-half was paid in horses and cloth, both, it is said, 
received at a valuation double what they were really worth. Here, as 
well as at Banswarrah, a very great difference occurs in the accounts 
given, and it is hardly possible to ascertain satisfactorily what was 
really the practice. It is most probable that the tribute was originally 
35,000 and that some diminution was subsequently made; the same 
uncertainty exists with regard to the above mode of payment. 
Whether it existed from the first or not, till 1796 agents to receive 
payment of the tribute resided here, and were maintained by the 
Rawul at an expense of from 2,000 to 5,000 Rupees yearly. Since 
that time the district has been exposed as much as possible and the 
original engagement was considered as cancelled. 

About 1802 the late Rawul Tullech Singh enlisted a number of 
Arabs and Slndis. This Rawul was much addicted to drinking and in 
fits of intoxication was frequently guilty of the greatest excesses; he 
murdered a pregnant wife and fired at his son, the present Rawul. 
His mother then placed him in confinement and took the Government 
into her own hands. When the Mahrattas took possession of Gurea 
Kot, under her directions the Rajpoots and Arabs expelled them, and 
on realising 25,000 Rupees they agreed to leave the district. The 
Rajpoots released the Rawul, and his mother was poisoned. During 
the rest of his reign great disorder prevailed, the Kamdars constantly 
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quarrelling and intriguing to remove one another. In 1809 he died 
and was succeeded by the present Rawul, Jeswunt Singh, who was 
then about 9 years of Age. 

Krishnadas, a Rajpoot, and Richhulk Tiwaree and Jawahir Chand, 
who had to save him from his father, carried him from Doongerpoor 
to Gurea Kot and continued with him ever sincQ, had of course 
the' entire control of affairs. By the mother the Arabs, but not the 
Sindis, were discharged. Richhulk, having seized Jawahir Chand, 
extorted 11,000 Rupees from him. However, the Thakoors being in 
his interest, he managed to confine Richhulk, with the Rawul and his 
mother, but afterwards released them, retaining the Rawul in his 
power. 

In 1810 the Sindis, calling themselves the servants of Holkar, came 
to Doongerpoor, and those in the service of the Rawul joining them, 
they took possession of the town, and retained it for eight months, 
during which time they plundered it, and then exacting a contribution 
of 125000 rupees abandoned it 

In 1814 they again returned and plundered the town. Jawahir 
Chand dying, Krishna Das and Richhulk assumed the management of 
the district. They kept the Rawul under very great privations, even 
refusing him any particular food that he wished for. 

The Rawul, in hopes of meeting with better treatment, joined the 
Sindis then at Salombur. They took possession of Doongerpoor, 
Gurea Kot and other places. Being much harrassed by them Krishna 
Das, Urjoon Singh of Gurea and the other Rajpoots, with the assistance 
of Madhoo Koonwur, retired from the country; their chief, who was 
called Shahzada and had assumed the title of King, was killed. The 
Rawul, finding that he was treated as a prisoner, made his escape 
from them. About a year since, a man called Motee Seth, and one 
of his father’s wives by whose advice he had placed himself in the 
power of the Sindis, are now at Oodeypoor, where, it is said, they are 
endeavouring to procure the assistance of the Rana to deprive the 
opposite party of their power. 

While Jeswunt Singh was with the Sindis, the Rana addressed 
letters to Krishna Das, Richhulk and Urjoon Singh, stating that the 
Rawul had become as a Musulman, among the Sindis, and urging them 
to expel them., that as the Rawuls of Doongurpoor were descended 
from his family, proposing that they should place his younger son on 
the throne. They themselves say that they rejected this proposal, 
alleging their duty to their master Jeswunt Singh. They were probably 
Induced to make the exaction they did to recover the district from the 
Sindis with a view to the power they should enjoy by taking advantage 
of the youth of Jeswunt Singh and governing in his name. 
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Character of Rawal JasWant Singh 

They give out that he is mad, and totally incapable of governing, 
that he voluntarily leaves every thing to them, and that it is absolutely 
necessary to deprive him of the control of his own expense, as he is 
in the habit of giving away every thing he can obtain to the servants 
about him. 

The Rawul is about 19 or 20 years of age. He appears shrewd, 
and by no means as deficient in natural understanding. Having been 
always kept under restraint by those who have governed in his name, 
he has, of course,, never had an opportunity of applying himself to 
business in any degree. He has had hardly any companions but his 
menial servants, and one Rajpoot chief of the name of Surdar Singh, 
whom he declares to be the only friend he has about him. With res- 
pect to ertravagance he has fine opportunities of being guilty of it, 
having very seldom had the means of bestowing even a trifling re- 
ward on any to whose services he considers himself indebted. 

He declares that these men never consult him in any affair what- 
ever, but that every thing is carried on not only without his consent, 
but usually without his knowledge, that his orders, as he has not the 
power of enforcing them, are disregarded throughout the district, 
those of the Kamdars only being attended to, and that persons who 
shew him any extraordinary attention are forbidden to do so, perse- 
cuted and maltreated. 

A daily allowance of one hundred rupees is made him, and the 
common articles of food are supplied for the use of himself alhd his 
household. This allowance is diminished and increased according to 
the price of grain and frequently provisions are sent only 4 days out 
of 5. 

Clothes of a coarse kind are allowed him, sometimes every month, 
but often the old clothes are mended. He possesses one horse, but 
being unable to feed him, a person of the town keeps the horse at 
his house. On occasions of going out he borrows the arms and orna- 
ments of some of the Rajpoots about him. He, of course, complains 
much of this treatment, says that he has no friends but the English 
from whom he can claim assistance, that he leaves every thing to them 
requesting that these people may be made to recognize him as their 
master. He seems well aware of the state of the country. 

His subjects generally . speak well of him, and every one confirms 
the truth of the above statement which there does not seem any reason 
to doubt. 

The Rajpoots, it is supposed, have now possession of lands to the 
value of 20,000 Rupees; this is beyond their lawful estates and has 
been partly seized by them by force, and partly acquired by grants 
made to induce them to do their duty, during the weakness of the 
lh.Qm JUNE, 1946 6 
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Government. The present state of affairs is too advantageous to them 
to suppose that they would exert themselves to restore the Rawul’s 
authority. Though they have been reduced, yet comparatively with 
the Rawul have not suffered much. It is supposed that they may 
collect at the present about 1,00,000 rupees. 

Rajput Chiefs 

There is at present no regular system for collecting the land 
Revenue. Assignments are made to Urjoon Singh, and the com- 
manders of the Arabs etc. for their payment, on the different villages; 
and they exact as much as they can. General report makes 20,000 or 
25,000 the amount thus collected, but nothing certain can be learned 
without a long examination of the accounts of Urjoon Singh and the 
Arab Chiefs. 

Under the management of a Rajpoot, it is not to be expected that 
a proper degree of control would be exercised over the Thakoors, 
who, indeed would not, beyond a certain extent, submit the Revenue 
to an authority known to be independent. 

The Principal Thakoor, Purbul Singh of Bunkova, is supposed to 
be extremely jealous of the power of Urjoon Singh and Krishna Das. 

A relation of the Chief of Saloombar holds about 10 villages, and 
the chief of Moongana, 25; some of these were originally mortgaged 
to them, but the greater number were^ through fear of their depreda- 
tions, conferred on them for service which they have never performed. 

Urjoon Singh holds one village in mortgage and some more for 
service. It is supposed that the sums, for which these mortgages 
were made must have been repaid, in some cases, many times over, 
but no accounts have ever been received. 

A tribute of 20,000 Rupees yearly was paid formerly by the Chief 
of a District called Khurick situated to the N. of Doongerpoor and 
dependent on some of the Chiefs of Mewar; this has been discontinued 
for many years, though the right to it is still claimed. It appears to 
have been originally paid to Sheo Singh who rendered some assistance 
to the Chief of this district against his superior. 

The Bhils 

The Bheels in this district are very numerous. The more power- 
ful chiefs plunder travellers and carry off the cattle of villages; they 
seldom burn the houses, or take the lives of any but those against 
whom they have any particular enmity. It is said that if they find 
the horses of Rajpoots they will kill but not steal them, being unable 
to manage horses. 

From their numbers and mutual connection and supporting each 
other, the Rajpoots hardly think themselves adequate to suppress 
them, without some assistance. At present the utmost exertions of 
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their whole force is requisite to compel them to pay their tribute. 
Some of the Chiefs are wealthy. They do not seem at all 
persuaded of the possibility of civilizing and conciliating the Bheels 
by a firm but moderate conduct towards them. There is, however, 
no reason why a system which, it is confessed, may answer in other 
Districts, should fail in this. 10,000 is the utmost that they pay at 
present. 

Trade and Commerce 

There are besides Doongerpoor 5 principal places where duties are 
collected; articles which have paid at one place, are thence allowed 
to pass free through the whole district. This is a refinement, how 
ever, beyond the usual practice of these states. 

A large Revenue was also collected at a fair that used to be held 
annually in the month of November at Doongerpoor and which was 
sometimes continued for three months. It was frequented by mer- 
chants from Guzerat, Kota, Mewar, and Malwa. People were sent by 
the Raja to give notice in the neighbouring districts. 25,000 have 
known to have assembled sometimes on this occasion. About 25 
years since the Mahrattas plundered those who were assembled at the 
fair and from that time it has not been held. 1 1 was solely for pur- 
poses of trade and not connected with any religious festival. 

The town of Sogwara was the principal seat of commerce in the 
district, ft was very populous and it should have contained 12,000 or 
15,000 families, nearly all of whom were engaged in trade; at present 
there are not more than 100 families. Merchandize of all descriptions 
was brought from Surat and Ahmedabad along the right bank of the 
Muhee to Gurea Kot, whence it was sent through the Banswarrah dis- 
trict to Pertabgurh, and by Kota to Jeypoor. The trade with Oodey- 
poor and Ajmere was conducted by the route of Saloombur whence 
there is a road to Oodeypur, and by Shapoora to Ajmere and 'Jeypoor. 
There was then a road practicable for horse carriages, from Gurrea 
Kot to Pertabgurh. These roads are now from long disuse overgrown 
with wood and blocked up with stones; the traces of them are still 
visible in many places where the rock has been cut through. 

Generally the nature of the country is more adapted for bullocks 
and buffaloes than any other mode of carriage; in the hilly parts the 
roads are so rugged that camels do not travel well. 

Gurea Kot has also been a large place; it is on the right bank of 
the Muhee, about 12 miles S.-E. of Saguara. There was also a very 
strong fort there, which since it was occupied by the Sindis has been 
dismantled; it is still considered the strongest position in the district. 
This and all other places where duties are collected are considered 
as dependent on Saguwara. 40,000 and 50,000 Rupees have been 
sometimes collected. The trade is already beginning to revive in 
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some small degree. The duties® at present collected amount to about 
10,000, which, it is asserted, is appropriated entirely to the RawoKs 
domestic expenses. This assertion can hardly be true. Indeed, in 
the present state of affairs it can hardly be expected that any true 
account of the revenue can be obtained,* as notwithstanding the public 
distress, those who have the management of the district are known to 
have amassed much wealth. 

Dungarpur toWn 

Doongerpoor is a large town, surrounded except on one side by 
high and steep hills which are fortified with a trifling wall; to the 
N.-W. is a plain, but this side is well-defended by a detached hill, 
and by a marsh. The natural defences of the place are great, though 
they have not been by any means judiciously taken advantage of. 
There is some water in the town, but the people are chiefly supplied 
from a large artificial reservoir to the N.-E. of the town. The town 
has every appearance of having once been in a very flourishing 
condition. 


Condition of the people 

In peaceable times the state of the great body of the people must 
have been far from wretched; the appearance of their houses, 
clothing, etc., denotes a people by no means suffering from poverty. 
I'he extraordinary number of temples in all the villages, in the cons- 
truction of some of which large sums must have been expended, are 
sufficient proof of wealth. This, however, must not be considered as 
applicable to their present state. For one village that is inhabited, 
there are two almost entirely desolate. Here, as in the other petty 
principalities, the people are much affected to the Rawul and to the 
Rajpoot Chiefs. They express themselves as equally anxious of the 
assistance of the English Government on the RawuFs account, as on 
their own. They complain most bitterly of the Arabs and Sindis; 
even women will stop in the streets to ask when the English Govern- 
ment will take pity on them. 

It- is customary in all disputes to swear persons, against whom any 
accusation or demand is made, by the Rawul’s throne; their reyerence 
for this is such, that none will dare to violate this oath, but rather 
confess themselves guilty. Bheels alone are excluded from this cus- 
tom; with them recourse is had to the various modes of ordeal anci- 
ently in use among the Hindoos. 

Soldiers sent in any duty by the Rawul are subsisted by thfe people 

6 Ghee, rice, wax, and honey, are the principal articles, the produce of the 
country, which are exported. 
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of the villages they go to. This is a voluntary act, it is said, and is 
not practised with any but Rajpoots, as Sindis, Arabs, Gcosains, etc. 

Probably from long oppression, and being constantly exposed to 
plunder, the lower classes are extremely dishonest in their petty deal- 
ings, and are particularly apt to impose and deceive when they imagine 
that either inclination, or power to use compulsion, are wanting. They 
expect on all occasions from those who have the power, the same 
treatment they have always experienced from Mahrattas. 

The effects of the system of violence and disorder are equally plain 
on the higher classes. They do not appear to have an idea relating to 
Government, which is wholly free from exaction, oppression and 
violence. 


Insignia of Royalty 

All these chiefs, Pertabgurh, Doongerpoor and Banswarrah, assume 
the rank of independent princes, and use all the insignia of that dignity 
usual among the Hindoos : the Singhasun (Throne), Chumar, and Chutra 
(or umbrella). They are anointed and seated on the throne, with the 
religious ceremonies prescribed according to the ancient custom. 

They do not acknowledge the authority of the Rana, though they 
consider him entitled to a higher degree of respect as the most ancient 
of the Hindoo princes, and being descended from the family of the 
Ranas, they consider themselves bound to assist him. 

RajtOarra 

The term Rajpootana is utterly unknown in these districts. Raj- 
warra is a name applied to all those countries inhabited by Rajpoots, 
but is not intended to convey the idea of a country subject to one 
authority, or of a number of confederated states. 

Administration 

The person who has the management of affairs under the direc- 
tions of the Rawul is called the Kamdar.’^ He is usually a Brahmin 
or Banja; being subject to the clamourous demands of the troops for 
pay, Dhurna^ and other indignities, what it is considered a Rajpoot 

could not endure, this office is never held by any of that caste. 

\ 

7 Archibald Adams (The Westerrt Rajputana States, p. 434) wrote in 1899, 
“The Kamdar, or agent, is the principal official (of the Rajput Thakurs), and 
generally a Bania, who turns his tenure of office to profitable account and makes 
money. His harvest-time is during a minority.” 

8 Malcolm {Central India, vol. I, pp. 549-50) says, “The reason for not 
employing the Rajpoots in the civil offices of these petty governments is, in the 
first place, their unfimess for want of education; and in die secontl, their in- 
subordinate and ambitious spirit. These stations (but particularly that of Kam- 
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The authority of the Rawul is frequently devolved on one of the 
principal Tbakoors to whom the Kamdar is subject, and who is then 
denominated the Faujdar. 

When other inferior Rajpoots are admitted to any share of autho- 
rity they do not hold any particular office, but are called Bhanjgurea,® 
signifying one who gives advice. 

By frequent marriages the Rawuls are more or less remotely con- 
nected with the greater number of the Thakoors. 

On the death of a Thakoor, the Rawul goes to his village to per- 
form the ceremony of girding on the sword, by which the son is put 
in the rank of his father. This is also in some degree considered a 
mark of respect for the deceased chief. 

Dejence 

A large portion of these districts consists of the hilly and woody 
tract inhabited by Bheels. 

The natives have a great confidence in the strength of their country 
which, having sometimes repelled Mahrattas. they think no troops 
could penetrate. It is well calculated for the operation of light troops 
who could meet with no serious opposition. The Bheels never think 
of resistance but take to flight; the Rajpoots attack them on horse- 
back, and of course they must always be able to escape from In- 
fantry, to enable their horses to share the fatigue of ascending the 
hills. They feed them almost entirely with sugar, ghee, milk and 
flour, at a great expense. The Bheels are said to be very expert in 
the use of the bow and arrow. 

Anil Chandra Banerjee 


dar, or minister) arc generally filled by Brahmins, Bunnias (merchants), or per- 
sons of the Kaith, Or wtitcr tribe.” 

9. Malcolm {Central India, vol. I, p. 549) says, “The Rajpoot Chiefs employ 

their own tribe in the army, but seldom, if ever, in civil stations when a 

noble is raised by his favour to power, but without distinct office, he is termed 
a counsellor or mediator; such person being generally deemed a channel of inter- 
course between jthe prince and his .subjects.” This ‘mediator* was called 
Bhanjgurea. 



More Light on Sanskrit Literature of Bengal 

(Hindu Period) 

This paper is intended to be a supplement to the brilliant survey 
of Sanskrit Literature of Bengal during the Hindu period (Hist, oj 
Bengal I, Ch. XI, pp. 290-373) and embodies some of the results of 
latest researches on the subject. A history of literature is largely 
connected with a history of institutions both monastic and scholastic. 
While, however, the Buddhist institutions of Bengal have received a 
fair treatment in the hands of scholars (cf. Hist, of Bengal b Ch. 
XllI), a Brahmanic institution is almost an unknown thing. The 
reason is not far to seek. The conception of the Triratna converted 
every Buddhist Vihara into a monastic as well as scholastic congrega- 
tion of more or less pomp and grandeur and separate Buddhist schools 
arc almost unknown. The Brahmanic schools, on the other hand, 
continued to flourish in the humble cottage of individual teachers in 
almost every village, mostly unconnected with the richly endowed 
temples. 1 he principle of ‘plain living and high thinking’ adopted in 
these cottage schools in striking contrast with the splendour of the 
Buddhist universities proved a veritable boon at the time of danger. 
When the Mahomedan armies played havoc with the Viharas and 
temples Buddhism vanished in no time, while Brahmanic literature 
continued to flourish almost unimpeded in the cottages. Neverthe-^ 
less, the conception of a ‘Kulapati’ at the head of 10,000 students 
was not entirely forgotten and large Brahmanic institutions, more 
monastic than scholastic, must have existed even in Bengal, side by 
side with the great Viharas^ and constituted one of the sources of the 
propagation of Sanskrit literature in these parts. We attempt to res- 
cue the names of a few of these long-forgotten institutions and invite 
scholars to study this utterly neglected part of our history. 

Brahmanic Institutions of Bengal 

In the province of Bengal proper there was situated one of the 
most ancient and biggest shrines of India viz. the G a h g a - 
sagara or Sagara-safigama, which is mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdrata and several Puranas. Yudhisthira came here and 
passed by the coast line to Kalinga (Vana p. Ch. 1 14). It is men- 
tioned as a sacred spot in Vidyapati’s Gahgdvdl^dvalt and Vacaspati 
Misra s Tirthacintdmani.^ The only writer, however, who has given 

I G ah gavaky avail, Ed. Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, pp. 274-75, 287. Tirthacintd- 
matii, B.I. Ed., p, 219. Dr. Chaudhiri’s chivalrous attempt (vide App. pp. 105-8) 
to fix the authorship of the former work upon the queen Visvasadevi instead 
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a detailed description of the shrine is Bhavadeva Nyayalahkara, uncle 
of the celebrated Jagannatha Tarkapancanana of Triveni (I694'l&07 
A.D.). We quote below a few lines from Bhavadeva’s Tirthasdra 
composed in 1651 Saka (1729-30 A.D.).^ 

Tft=T^: I 

TmT^^TT m] I 

(fol. 1 1 2b- II 3a) 

( ^%^5tTTPriTr<TTi ) 

TcTTJTf TI I 
^cTT g^T^JT ?r ii 

(fol. Ill in a Krodapatra) 

Most of these temples and images survived in the beginning of the 
19th century and were completely washed away by the sea in 1842 
A.D. (JASB.^ 1850, p. 538 f.n.). Only one year before the last temple 
was washed away an interesting account of the ‘Mela at Ganga 
Saugor’ appeared in the Friend of India (vol. VII, 1841, p. 70). A few 
lines from it are extracted below : — ‘a mere sandbank, about a mile 
in length and about a quarter mile broad — of a crescent form with 
the wide sea opening in front and the back covered by a dense jungle. 
At one corner stands the solitary temple of the celebrated Sanyasl 

Cupil Mani This temple is the last remnant of what has evidently 

been a large monastic institution for devotees, the ruins of which may 
be walked over at low water. These ruins shew that the buildings 
must have been very extensive as well as massy \ The then ex- 

isting temple was ‘built of concha stone brought from Qrissa’ and was 
in a precarious position 'soon to moulder away.* There were two 

of Viclyapatl docs not take into account the fact that the book has never been 
ascribed to the queen by any later author. On the other hand Ganapati in the 
GaiigMMktitardhgini cited several passages fiom the book under the name of 
Vidyapatyupadliiyaya (cf. JASB., 1915, pp. 405-6). 

2 The Ms. of 13^ foil, belongs to the Govt, collection of the R.A.S.B. 
vide Dcs. Cat. of Sans. Mss., vol. Ill, pp. 192-3. The date of composition at 
the end of the book reads (yjf) I and not (^nrariff) 

(i.c. 1653 Saka) as read by Sastri. In the body of the book at the end of the 
Section on Gahgatirtha occurs the following passage (fol. ii.ja): — 

Sfsfsqr 

The Kali year mentioned here 4830 corresponds to 1651 Saka. 
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stone images within the temple i.e. of Cupil and ‘Mahdeb' (Madhava) 
and what is more important there was an inscription in the temple— 
the writer, who evidently saw the ruins with his own eyes, concluding, 
‘yet are they like neither to things in heaven above or in the earth 
beneath, nor could the Sanyasis themselves decipher the hierogly- 
phics.* I he inscription contained a date 430 A.D., according to 
Long (JASB., 1850, p. 538 f.n.) and 437 A.D. according to the descrip- 
tion in another contemporary Journal the Hurkara (cited in the 
Samacaradarpana of Feb. 4, 1837 vide B. N. Banerji : Samvadapatre 
Sek,dlera Kathd^ 2nd Ed., p. 520). The above description leaves us in 
no doubt that the sea swallowed up one of the oldest shrines of India, 
sanctified by the name of the traditional founder of Sahkhya philo- 
sophy. It was still inhabited by a number of mendicants in 1841, 
owing allegiance to a pontiff of far off Jaypur. 

Another monastic institution seems to have existed in Lower 
Bengal in ancient limes viz. Candradvipa in the Barisal dis- 
trict. We invite the attention of scholars to the following fact. In 
Act IV of Bhavabhuti’s Uttaracarita it is stated that mortified by the 
banishment of Sita Janaka left his kingdom as a recluse and spent 
several years at ‘Candradvipa-tapovana* : — 

It can be reasonably surmised that when Bhavabhuti wrote (in the 
middle of the 8th century A.D.) Candradvipa was regarded as a cele- 
brated Brahmanic shrine of Eastern India. The Tibetan tradition 
that the place was so called after Candragomin (Vidyabhusana, 
Indian Logic, p. 334) makes it of loo recent a growth to be sanctified 
by the presence in the conception of the poet of an ancient Rsi like 
Janaka. It was evidently a far more ancient site and became affi- 
liated to Buddhism from the time of Candragomin. 

There is reference to yet another celebrated Vaisnava shrine in 
Lower Bengal in the famous allegorical drama Prabodhacandrodaya 
of K§rnamisra (late in the llth century A.D.). T he highest character 
of the drama is represented in Visnubhakti, whose place of residence 

is stated to be the temple of Adi-Kesava at Benares, who is invoked 
by the poet in a magnificent hymn in Dandaka metre at the end of 
Act IV. One of the associates of Visnubhakti named Sraddha with 
her daughter Santi is represented (Act 11) as working at Purusottama, 
while the hero Viveka is represented as practising austerities at 
Cakratirtha in Radha : — 

I (Act IV) 

JUNE, 1946 


7 
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ll should be noticed that when actual fight began at Benares between 
the warring elements Visnubhakti left the place and came to reside 
at this Cakratirtha, which was ajso known as'Salagrama- 
K § e t r a (Act V). People of Bengal has almost entirely forgotten 
this ancient shrine^ which is not mentioned in any authoritative work 
of recent times. The memory of the shrine survives, however, in its 
immediate locality; a small pond called ‘Nanda Puskarini , marking 
the ancient course of the Ganges, is now pointed out as the Cakra- 
tirtha in a village named Badasi Madhavapura, 4 miles to the South- 
east of the Railway station Mathurapur Road on the B.A.R. in the 
district of 24-Perganas. 

A fourth Vaisnava shrine is mentioned in Act VI of the drama — 
the temple of Madhusudana near Mandara Hill. It is appa- 
rently marked by the present Mandar Hills to the south of Bhagalpur. 
According to Ramananda. the Bengali commentator of the Kasi- 
khanda, this shrine also belonged to Bengal : — 

cipj I 

miT at?!: I 

(under fll. 60) 

^anti along with Gita is represented by the poet as taking shelter in 
this shrine in fear of molestation at the hands of Tarkavidyas and 
the heroine herself Upanisad, when molested by the different Tarka- 
vidyas was rescued by emissaries of this shrine. 

1 he existence of the above shrines — and there must have been 
many others such as Mahaslhan in North Bengal (cf. Ramananda 
under Kasikhanda VI. 24 ) — proves that 

the ascetic and spiritual side of the Aryan culture had a regular 
growth in Bengal from very early times long before the Christian era 
down to the 11th century A.D., when Krsnamisra fiom Central India 
selected Cakratirtha of Bengal as the fit abode of the hero of his 
drama. The growth of the intellectual culture in Bengal culminat- 
ing in aggrssive dialectics is more eloquently testified to by the 
poet, who proved by implication that the centre of this culture was 
at Daksina Radha, the foremost institution being located at a village 
named Bhurisrsti (Act II). About a century before Ksrnamisra 
Sridhara, the distinguished author of the Nyayakandalt, had his semi- 
nary there. This village gave its name to a Srotriya family of the 
Radhiya Brahmins and to a small Pargana comprised within the two 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah, now known as Bhursut. A village 
named Dihi Bhursut on the Kana Damodara within the Howrah district 
evidently marks the site of the ancient city. In the times of Sridhara 
the place was inhabited by a large number of merchants 
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This is remarkably corroborated by local traditions, according to 
which the Damodara was a huge river in those times when ships 
from Tamluk passed through it to the village Gada Bhavanipura via 
a village named Palaspai near Jhikra. An idea of the breadth of the 
mighty river is conveyed by the interesting local tradition that it was 
all water between Ghantesvara (Siva) at Khanakul in the Hooghly 
district and 'Jalesvara at Jayapura in the Howrah district, with the 
small mound of Bhairavi raising its head as an island. There is a 
volume of evidence to show that Daksina Radha continued to supply 
the best intellects of Bengal till the beginning of the 13th century 
A.D. when the Mahomedan invasion took place. 


Bhatfa and Prabhakara studies in Bengal 

There is ample evidence that both the schools of the Purva- 
Mimarhsa were assiduously studied in Bengal from the earliest times. 
Sridhara in his Nyayakondali stated that ^he had previously written 
three more works, Advayasiddhi (p. 5, on Vedanta), TattvasamVadini 
(p. 82) and Tattvaprabodha (pp. 82 & 146, on Mimarhsa).’’ ^ridhara 
proves himself to be a staunch follower of Kumarila Bhatta, who is 
always mentioned by him with the utmost respect e.g. (pp- 

173, 242), (p* 220: the quotation that follows is from 

the ^lokavartika, p. 444) and 3^^* (p. 257, 

the quotation is from the Tantravarfiko followed by another from the 
Karika i.e. the HokaVartika)- In one place (p. 248) a line of the 

Slokavdrtika is cited under the caption 3^^; and in another 

(p. 105) the refutation of a Mimarhsa doctrine from the Vaisesika 
standpoint is concluded with the apology ^ Sridhara 

was thus undoubtedly by profession a student of the BhaUa school of 
the Mimarhsa and his reference to Kumarila Bhatta simply as 
‘Guravah* can only be explained b5 the assumption that he was con- 
nected with him through a direct line of teachers. On p. 130 the 
karika 


3 Sangraha-tika (p. 159) is not certainly the name of another work of Sri- 
diiara as stated in Htst. of Bengal (I, p. 313}. No work oid^enMncoiSahgraha 
is known which could engage the labours of a superior scholar like ^ridhara for 
cxpo.sition. The text under reference only contains a clever antithetical phrase 
when the author .stops from further expansion of arguments ill- 

suited in a gloss of a work of the nature of a compendium 
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is cited with the heading This karika, which is also cited 

by Sriharsa in the Khandanal^handakhadya (Chowkh. Ed., p. 66-7), 
cannot be traced in the existing works of Kumarila and may belong to 
an unknown work of Sridhara’s own teacher. 

The Mlmariisa scholars of the Bhatta school occupied the foremost 
rank in the learned aristocracy of Bengal in the middle of the 11th 
century. This is proved by the curious imprecation found at the 
end of Cahradatta-sahgraha as a guard against plagiarism : — 

ii 

The commentator explains ('^ I 

Cakrapcuiidcitta himself and not his father was the minister of king 
Nayapala (1040-55 A.D.).’ ^ 

1 he Mimarhsa continued to be the leading branch of learning 
when Krsriamisra wrote (cf. v. 7 of the Prabodhacandrodaya). In 
the following verse of the drama the poet preserved for us a very 
important list of books actually studied at that time by the most ad- 
vanced students of philosophy; it is put in the mouth of Ahahkara 
who came from Daksina Radha : — 

JTTf 

gq-gfir: ii (11. 3) 

The commentator Nandillagopa, who wrote in the reign of the Karnata 
king Krsnaraya (1509-29 A.DD.) carefully and correctly recorded the 
names of the works meant here — Sarika (so he spells it) wrote the 
RjuOimald and the Dipasikhd on Prabhakara’s Nibandhana and 
Kmarana. Tutatita i.e. Kumarila and Vacaspati’s works are well- 
known. Mahodadhi was a fellow student of Sarika and the author 
of a work named Siddhantarahasya belonging to the Prabhakara 
school ( ) while Mahavrata 

4 The correct reading of the verse in question, inspite of Sivadasa’s gloss to 
the contiary, is being an epithet of Cakrapani himself. 

The current reading 1 is faulty in rhetoric as it involves the technical 

blemish called Moreover, we are now in possession of evidence to 

be shortly published that Niscalakara the commentator of Cakradatta wrote his 
commentary when the king Raniapala (1078-1120 A-D.) was still on the dirone. 
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was a rival of Mahodadhi in the Bharta school ( 

Both Mahodadhi and Mahavrata are cited in 
Bhavanatha’s Nayaviveka (Madras Ed., Tarkapada, pp. 271 & 273). 
The latter is also referred to in Udayana’s Kusumanjali ( 
in stavaka IV), Vallabha’s Nyayahldvaii (Chowkh. Ed. p. 647) and 
Varadaraja’s Kusumanjali bodhani (p. 31). 

Nandillagopa indicates that in the 1 6th century the two ruling 
authorities of the Mimarhsa were Bhavanatha of the Prabhakara 
school and Bhavadeva of the Bhatta school and they were probably 
contemporary rivals like Mahodadhi and Mahavrata. Fortunately the 
work of Bhavadeva, the Tautdtita mata-tilakam, is now available in 
print (S.B. Text, Benares in two parts). It is based on the Tantra- 
vdrtika and thus covers I. ii to III . iv only of Jaimini. At the end 
of each Pada he utters an imprecation like Cakrapanldalta to guard 
against plagiarism which must have been veiy common in those 
days : — 

3ft :fm aJN 

3p:ji:?r?Trfjr ii 

(pp. 52, 144. 218 etc.) 

The book is not a regular commentary on the Tantraodrtika but con- 
sists of a full five-membered exposition of all the adhikaranas (rules of 
interpretation) of the Mimarhsa in a remarkably lucid and compre- 
hensive manner. It is no wonder that it was soon regarded as a 
standard work on the subject. Hemadri refers to it (Caturvarga- 
cintdmani, p. 120) as well as Vacaspati Misra of Mithila {Dvaitanir- 
riaya, Darbhanga Ed., p. 13 ). In an interesting 

passage he refers to a variation of local customs in West Bengal and 
East Bengal irq {2 ^ srW-'TT^r^T^t 

3 ‘ (p- 123) 

We take this opportunity of briefly recording at this place some 
new facts throwing light on the remarkable career of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta. 1 he so-called Bhuvanesvara inscription of Bhavadeva was 
written when he was still serving as a minister to the unnamed son 
of Harivarman, This is clear from the last half of verse 16 of the 
inscription : — 

It means — F ortune goddess, who follows the path of polity laid out 
by whom (i.e. Bhavadeva), flourishes (from the root in the 

present tense) in his son also like the Kalpalata (in the celestial 
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garden). ‘Yasya’ is ^construed with ‘dandaniti and not with *Laksmi\ 
As the inscription has at last been proved to have no connection what- 
ever with Bhuvanesvara {Hist, of Bengal, 1, pp. 202-3 f.n.), the temple 
of Bhavadeva to which it was originally fixed must be placed some- 
where in Bengal, but not in Radha. This will be evident from a 
careful analysis of vv. 26-27 of the inscription constituting a single 
sentence. The main sentence runs 

I If the temple was built at Radha the mention of ‘Radhayam* 
in the previous dependent clause becomes grammatically incorrrect. 
The only inference that can be drawn in the matter is that the temple 
was built at the then capital of the well-known monarch of 
Vanga i.e. Vikramapura, where the family settled from the times 
of Bhavadeva’s grandfather. A remarkable corroboration of this fact 
is available from a most unexpected source. A transcript of the 
inscription of Bhavadeva written in a single sheet of early English 
paper (bearing the water-mark ‘Portal & Bridget’} was discovered by 
us in the Mss. collection of the celebrated Raghumani Vidyabhusana 
of Bahirgachi in the Nadia district. The paper was torn into four 
pieces, one of which containing the reading of vv. 6-15 of the ins- 
cription is lost. Fortunately the scholar who first deciphered the ins- 
cription left the following note in three elegant verses in Sanskrit : — 

rru i 

The inscribed stone was thus first brought by a high English official 
to the city of Dacca, where it was exhibited in a learned assembly 
and was deciphered at his request by one Pandit Rajacandra. In 
the third line of the first verse the word (Patisena) was first 

written and later changed to Evidently the name of the official 

who brought the stone was mentioned as Patisena who can be easily 
identified as )J. D. Paterson, the Judge and Magistrate of Dacca in 
1791-95 A.D.'’ Rajacandra is identical with Pandit Rajacandra Tarka- 

5 This J. D. Paterson was Settlement Officer of BaUlakhal in the Tippera 
district in 1787-88 A.D. He is invariably referred to in Bengali as ‘Patisen 
Saheb’. 
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lankara of the Provincial Court of Dacca, who died in harness in 
1824 A.D. (vide B. N. Banerji : Sarnvadapatre Sek.dlera Kathd, vol. I, 
2nd ed., p. 50). The stone was discovered apparently somewhere in 
the Mufassil some time between 1791-95 A.D. The work of 
decipherment was admirably done by the Pandit whose reading is at 
places better than that of Prinsep (published in 1837). Rhavadeva s 
date along with that of his patron Harivarman can be fixed within 
very narrow limits. The Ms. dated in the 46th year of Harivarman 
(Sastri, Des. Cat o] Buddhist Mss., ASB., p. 79) contains a verifiable 
datum ‘Krsna-Saptami falling on Magha 1 1 . According to the 
Metonic cycle this occurs every 19 years: the possible dates are 1100, 
1119 and 1138 A.D. There cannot be any doubt that the most suit- 
able date is 1119 A.D. for the 46th year of Harivarman, who must 
then have ascended the throne in 1073-74 A.D. Bhavadeva s period 
of literary activity may be placed accordingly within 1060-1110 A.D. 
Most of his works were written before 1100 A.D. For, Niscalakara, 
the commentator of Cakradatta, who wrote during the reign of Rama- 
pala (1078-1120 A.D.), quoted six times from a Gandhasastra of Bha- 
vadeya (foil. 230-33 of Ms. No. 620 of 1895 1902, BORI., Poona). On 
the other hand Bhavadeva mentions Dhaiesvara i.e. Bhojadeva in the 
Pidyascittaprahararia (p. 82), he could not have, therefore, written 
before 1060 A.D. 

Bhavadeva’s well-known title ‘Bala-valabhi-bhujanga^ has not yet 
been satisfactorily interpreted. A meaning of the word has been 
long current among the commentators of the Kdvyaprakosa which 
seems to have escaped the notice of all recent scholars who wrote 
on the subject. Several scholiasts on the Kdoyaprak.osa of Eastern 
India interpreted the word ^Abhinava-guptapada as a sjnonym of 
‘Bala-valabbi-bhujanga' (evidently because both 'guptapada’ and 
*bhujahga' mean a serpent) : — * 

(Cornm. of ICamalakara Bhatta, Benares Litho Ed.> p. 38a), Also* 
Srivatsalanchana in the Sarabodhini (Ms. No. 546, Govt, collection 
of R.A.S.B., fob 29a)—^f^5Tq[3FrTT^T ^ I 

W ^i% 1 In the Sudhdsdgara of Bhimasena 

we find (Chowkh. Ed., p. 121):— gU 

gwr i Phis is 

partly corroborated by Bhavadeva himself in his Mimaihsa work : 

(? m I 

I (Introd. v. 2) 

We would emend the faulty reading^ in the second line as 
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I The word ‘Balavalabhi' cannot be the 
name of Bhavadeva^s native viHage (which was Siddhala), as the 
word ^bhujanga* makes no sense when joined with a place name 
without a word like 'vilaslni' intervening. 

When Bhavadeva wrote there were only two commentaries on 
the Tantravdrtikaf the Ajitd and the Anupadam: — 

( ^ II (Introd. V. 4) 

The Ajita by Paritosa Misra is available in Mss. (No. G. 1221 
of R.A.S.B., R. 368, 1329. 2787 of Madras &c.). The name of the 
commentary is after the name of a river Ajita, on whose bank the 
author lived : 

ii {vide R. 368) 

The river Ajita cannot be clearly located. We are of opinion that 
it is identical with the river Ajaya, forming the boundary of Uttara 
and Daksina Radha. Paritosa Misra then belonged to Bengal and 
may be identical with the ancestor of the same name of Narayana 
Upadhyaya, author of the Chdndogya'parisista-prakdsa and lived 
probably in the first half of the 11th century. If we consider that 
we have got very few surviving works of the Bhatta school written 
during the Hindu period in the whole of India Bengal’s contribution 
represented by the distinguished names of Paritosa and Bhavadeva 
cannot be regarded as poor. The Anupadam mentioned by Bhava- 
deva and cited by him actually (p. 158) is not otherwise known; it 
may be a work of Mahavrata, who also may have belonged to 
Bengal. 

Both Kumarila and Prabhakara belonged to Eastern India, not 
excluding Bengal. The Tibetan historian Taranatha recorded carefully 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala’s 
election to the throne of Bengal : according to indradatta, Gopala was 
elected one year after what must have been a famous event in those 
times viz., the death of one 'Acarya Mimarhsaka,’ while according to 
K§emendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner, 
p. 204), This Acarya Mimarhsaka is undoubtedly Kumarila Bhal^a, 
who comes after Dharmakirti (c. 650 A.D.) and before l^antarak^ita 
(c. 750 A.D.) and must have died about the year 725 A.D. We are 
sorry to miss a discussion of this important point in the otherwise 
exhaustive treatment of Gopala ’s reign in ihe Hist, of Bengal. Pra- 
bhakara tops in the list in Kr§namiira^s enumeration of Mimamsa 
works cited above, showing that already the Prabhakara school was 
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getting the upper hand in the learned aristocracy. In course of the 
next few centuries the Prabhakara school reigned supreme both in 
Bengal and Mithila. In the Kavgaprakasa-dipikd of Candidasa, who 
wrote in the middle of the 13th century, we come across the follow- 
ing interesting passage in Ullasa V : — 

5^T?r: i 

f%TreJTr^^jr?TT i mr fT-^rr 

ff Rf^cT^'TR: I qRr 5 sjrwr^r: 

’otPt 5’ ^rfrf^TT^^' »T=E%f?f ?r#? Fjf%^rT’T?T: i 

(fol. 4 of Ms. No. G. 3783 of the R.A.S.B., a very old palm-leaf 
copy). Candidasa wras a grand-uncle of Visvanatha Kaviraja and 
belonged to Orissa. The following passage of the Lafak.omelak.am 
of 5ankhadhara also clearly points to the supremacy of the Prabha- 
kara school in Bengal : — 

trqf ^ JT 

n (Act II, v. 16) 
(Kavyamala Ed. 1889, p. 22) 

A well-known verse of Sankhadhara (11. 15, ib. p. 21 T^f3f«Tr^- 

is cited in the Sahityadarpana (111. 219) and in some Mss. 
under the caption . ^ankhadhara, therefore, belonged to 

Orissa and was probably a contemporary of Visvanatha. His patron 
‘Ranarahgamalla' Mahamandalikadhiraja Govindadeva or Govinda- 
raja (but not Govindacandra), who has been quite wrongly identified 
with the great Govindacandra of Kanauj, must have been a local 
chieftain of Orissa, where the work was popular. 

Many renowned scholars of Bengal professed themselves to be- 
long to the Prabhakara school. Narayana Upadhyaya, author of 
the Chdndogya-pariii§ta-prak.dsa and of the long- lost Samayaprakosa, 
was (v. II of the Introd. to the former work). 

His father Gona, who was the Dharmadhikari of a certain king (ri>., 
v, 10), was (v. 9). The commentator isrmatha Acarya- 

cud^rnani explains (Sdramanjari ' Ms. 1508 of Vahglya 

Sahitya Pari^ad, Calcutta, fol. 2b). Gona’s father Umapati again 
was a (v. 8). Umapati accepted large gifts from a king 

named Jayapala. But the contention (Hist, of Bengal, I, p. 319) 
that this Jayapala is identical with the cousin of Devapala and that 
Narayai^a himself was a contemporary of the latter king is quite 
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wrong. In the first place, the royal cousin Jayapala was never a 
king and in the second, Narayana was a much later author 

as he cited by name Bhatta Narayana the Gobhila-Bhasyakara (vide 
Parisistaprah,asa, Fasc. I, pp. 71, 136, 176, 178; Fasc. IF pp. 8 & 31) 
and the Kalpataruy (ib. Fasc. I, pp. 15, 32), besides referring to 
the views of the Hdralatd according to the commentary of ^rinatha 
(foil. 39-40). Narayana Upadhyaya, who is thus quite different from 
Bhatta Narayana, belonged to the 13th century at the earliest. The 
patron of his grand-father is evidently identical with king Jayapala 
of Kamarupa mentioned in the Silimpur stone inscription (v. 22), 
who was also noted for his great munificence and has been rightly 
assigned to late-in the 12th century (vide Padmanatha Bhattacharyya, 
Kdmarupasdsandoali, Introd. pp. 36-38. Umapati is identified with the 
famous Umapatidhara, which is, however, quite unwarranted). 

When Gangesa wrote about the middle of the 1 4th century the 
Prabhakara school was a dominating factor in Mithila and his epoch- 
making work the Tattvacintdmani was really inspired by his studies 
on the Nyaya and Prabhakara-Mimarnsa, as he himself stated at 
the beginning of his work : — 

Most of the Works of the Prabhakara school must have been written 
in Mithila and Bengal. Salikanatha, one of the foremost authorities 
of the school, belonged to Bengal, as Udayana’s fling at a Gauda- 
Mimarnsaka in the KusumdnjaU (Stavaka 111) has been explained 
by the Kasmirian Varadaraja (Kusumdnjali-’bodhani, p. 123) as a 
reference to the Paneikakara. The only Paneika available in early 
Mimariisa literature is the Pra}iarana-pancik.d (of .^alikanatha), which 
is cited as simply the Paneika by later authors (e. g. by Candra 
mentioned below). The identification of ^alikanatha and the 
Paneikakara is, therefore, quite correct, though under the highest 
judicial canons it may be ‘unproved^ (Hist- of Bengal, 1, p. 313 f.n.). 
We claim for Bengal another distinguished author of the Prabhakara 
school viz. Mahamahopadhyaya Candra. At the end of one of 
his works the Nayaratndkara he stated that he belonged to the family 
named ‘PosalP : — 

(H. P. Sastri, Darbar Library Ca/., 1905, p. 113) 
Mm. Dr. Umesha Sastri claims him for Mithila (Jha Commemoration 
Fob, p. 243), but, as far as we are aware, no family of that name 
ever existed in Mithila. Posali, on the other hand, is a well-known 
Srotriya family of Ra^hiya Brahmins in Bengal; it is known at 
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present as ‘Pu§ilala^ belonging to the Kasyapa gotra. In earlier 
genealogical works the name of the family is regularly mentioned 
as To?ali' or Tosali' : — ^ \ 

^ I (from Mss. in our possession). ^ (from Dhruva- 

nanda Misra’s Mahdvarnsdvali, Ms. at Navadvipa). 

(Hari Misra cited by N. Vasu, Castes and Sects of Bengal, wo\. I, 
pt. I, 2nd ed., p. 118). A family of engravers — Vibhramaditya, 
his son Mahidharadeva and his son Sasideva — is described in the 
Bangad plate of Mahipala 1 and the Amgachi plate of Vigrahapala 
III as (El., XIV, p. 328 & 293). So, Posali was the 

name of a famous village which, as the place of origin of a branch of 
the Radhiya Brahmins, must have been situated within Radha. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candra like Bhavadeva and Jimutavahana thus 
belongs to a Srotriya family of Radha. He was better known among 
early Navyanyaya scholars as the author of a Prakarana named 
Amftabinda^ We discovered the only existing copy of this valuable 
work in the Mss. collection of the R.A.S.B. (Ms. No. Ill F. 149, 
foil. 49 written in modern Nagri, but hopelessly corrupt). It begins: — 

1 and ends 

The book which covers the same ground as the Vidhivada and the 
Apurvavada of the 5abdakhanda of the Tattoacintdmani and dis- 
plays the same Navyanyaya manner of almost interminable streams 
of arguments and counter-arguments was undoubtedly one of the 
earliest works that inspired Gangesa. The references in this work 
are as follows: — Jarantah (24a), Nibandhana (36b, 48ab), Prakarana- 
panjika (24a), Bhasya (23a), Mahavrata (45a) & Vivarana (23a, 36b, 
48b). In the Nayaratndkara he refers to the Vivarana, the Viveka, 
the Pancika and Srikara. (Dr. Mishra in Jha Comm* VoL, p. 245). 
He has been placed 'before 1 100 A. D.’ (it. p. 246). His reference 
*to jSrikara and the Viveka i.e. the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha Misra 
places him in our opinion not earlier than the 12th century. For. 
Bhavanatha, who also refers to iSrikara (Nayaviveka, p. 271), seems 
from the manner of his mention by Naiidillagopa, to have been a 
contemporary rival of Bhavadeva and like the latter may have also 
belonged to Bengal. 

Some Forgotten Smrti Writers of Bengal 
Mimarhsa is the logic of the Dharmasastra and most of the Smrti 
writers were renowned scholars in the Mimarhsa also, ^rikara men- 
tioned above is a notable instance, though his work on Smrti is now 
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lost. Srikara’s views on Prayascitta have been refuted by Bhava- 
deva {PrayascittaprakciraT^ai pp. 9, 105), though his authority is 

recognised and invoked by the latter (ib., p. 82). Jimutavahana, 
who wrote the Kdlaviveka soon after 1093 A.D. and certainly before 
I loo A D,^ cited and criticised the views of Srikara Misra 7 times in 
the Ddyabhdga and 5 times in the Vyavahdramdtfkui but not even 
once in the Kdlavivekn- Some of the contents of Ankara's lost work 
are preserved in these references. We have heard of a tradition hand- 
ed down in the Nadia seminaries among the renowned teachers of 
the Dayabhaga that Srikara was in relation an uncle of 

Jimutavahana and Visvarupa, who was quite different from the 
earlier Visvarupa who is taken as identical with Suresvara and Bhava- 
bhuti, was also closely related to him. Both of them lived about 
1050 A.D. Visvarupa has been several times quoted by Sulapani 
in the Dtpakaliku, but none of these notes of Visvarupa on Yajna- 
valkya can be traced in the Bdlakridd of the earlier Visvarupa*^ 

Bhavadeva refers once to the views of Jikana (Prdyascitta-P*, 
p. 102), who also belonged to Bengal and wrote a fairly comprehen* 
sive treatise on Smrti. Sulapani quotes him 23 times in the Prdya- 
scittavivckOf by far the largest number of references to a single work 
in that book, 8 times in the Sraddhavivelia and once in the Durgot- 
savavioekci, Raghunandana refers to his Anlyesthividhi in the Suddhi- 
tattva and his views on malamasa and his definition of mahadana 
are cited in the Malamdsatattva. 

Of the several writers on the subject of time quoted by Jimuta- 
vahana in the Kdlavlveha, only Jitendriya and Yogloka are mention- 
ed (Hist, of Bengal, I, p. 3l9). Let us mention the rest — a galaxy 
of scholars, all belonging to Bengal and flourishing within a century 

6 ] iu* KaUviuckei cx^imincs the Puminiania and Amanta schemes of the 
lunar calendar with the help of a niimhei of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and 1014 Saka (1091-93 AD.). We have verified all the 
figures, 10 in numher, under modern calculat.ons with a remarkable degree of 
agreement (IHQ., Ill, pp. 572-4). The last month mentioned, solar Caitra 
(p. 43), ends on Match 24, X093 A.D. and this portion of the book was certainly 
written soon after early in 1093 A.D. For, the figures, for whose accuracy 
Jimuta asks (p. 54) his readers to consult mathematicians i.c. the almanac- 
makers, must have been taken from current almanacs ready at hand and not 
from obsolete ones. The Kuhviveka was published m 1905, after which all 
speculations about Jimutavahana’s date should have ceased. ^ 

7 Visvarupa’s notes on Yajnavalkya arc found on fob 2b, 8b, iia & 58a of 
Dipakalika, Ms. No. i486 of Vaiiglya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. His citations 
by Bhavadeva and Jimutavahana prove that he wiote a comprehensive treatise 
on Smrti unlike his ancient name-sake. 
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before Jimutavahana. Diksita, once mentioned by Raghunandana 
in the Malamasatatlva, is quoted 18 times, once as an authority of 
equal rank with Bhojadeva (p. 290), He comes after both Yogloka 
(p. 280) and Jitendriya (p. 78). Sambhrama Bhatta is quoted 
9 times including a long note of his on ‘Dvirasadha* (pp. 240-53) : 
he preceded Jitendriya (p. 255). Andhuka is quoted 10 times : two 
of his observations are fortunately noted by jimutavahana, one in 
Kartika 952 :§aka (p. 51) and the other in 955 Saka (p. 119: vide 
verification in IHQ., Ill, p. 573). Sankhadhara. quoted 7 times, was 
the author of a (Smrli-) Samuccaya (p. 310) : he is also cited in the 
Haralatd and hy Sulapani, Raghunandana and other Bengali authors, 
but is unknown in Mithila. So also Dhavala, who is quoted 7 times. 
The works of all these writers are now entirely lost, being super- 
seded by the great work of jimutavahana. 

Govindardja is one of the greatest authorities in the Dharma- 
sastra literature of India. Besides the Manutlka long available in 
print he is the author of a treatise Smrtimanjari^ which is the earliest 
Nibandha so far discovered. A complete manuscript of this rare 
book is preserved in the Govt. Collection of the R.A.S.B (Ms. 
No. 10729), written unfortunately in the Newari script of difficult 
reading. The date of the copy is given in a chronogram : — 

The year has been interpreted to mean 265 of the Newari era, 
corresponding to 1144 A D. (Des. Cat., Ill, p. 54). But the copy does 
not look more than 500 years old. Probably the year is 562 by the 
well-known rule of reverse. Fhat Govindaraja belonged to Bengal is 
proved by the following evidence. Twenty years ago we came 
across the following interesting passage in a Ms. of iuddhidi^ikd” 
prak^sa of Raghava Acaryaratna. Commenting on IV. 2 Raghava 
writes : — 

I ?r?^UT- 

I (vide Sitddhidlpikd, Guru- 

natha’s ed., 1334 B.S., p. 1 19). 

This suggests that Govindraja belonged to Bengal. Raghava preceded 
Govindananda, as the latter has criticised the former’s views in his 
comm, on the same work (ib., pp, 83 & 183-4). Raghava flourished, 
therefore, about 1500 A.D. Govindaraja, moreover, has been respect- 
fully referred to by jimutavahana and Aniruddha (in the Haralatd), 
two of the earliest authorities of the Bengal school of Smrti. At the 
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end of the India office Ms. of ;the Smrtimanjari Govindaraja states 
in a verse that he lived on the bank of the Ganges : — 

(Eggeling, I. O. Cat., I, p. 472) 
The verse is. however, not found in the Calcutta Ms. In the Sraddha- 
vioeka of Sulapani funeral rites are forbidden to be performed in a 
tract called H risanku-desa' : — 

^T53^T%, I 

5^'teTiT.I srUT nffg: II JT^vtI | (See also 

Rudradhara’s Sraddhaoiveka, Benares Ed.> 1936, p. 38). We have 
been able to trace the original passage in the Smrlimanjari (Calcutta 
Ms., fob 68a) : 

“?iTf ?r%: I iTfR?iT ^ 

I RJT II l” 

I he prohibited tract north of the Mahanadi and south of Magadha 
i.e. somewhere to the south of Ranchi falls to the south-west of 
Govindaraja^s homeland. In other words his native village is 
situated to the east of Magadha on the bank of the Ganges, some- 
where in Uttara Radha. This is a convincing proof of his Bengali 
origin. Elsewhere also he indicated the location of a country by 
pointing the direction from his home** — (fol* lb) 

I I Govindaraja is not cited by Bhavadeva 

Bhatta, who may have slightly preceded Jimutavahana. Govinda- 
raja’s date may be tentatively placed, therefore, about 1050 A.D., 
being thus a contemporary of Bhojadeva but anterior to the authors 
of the Kamadhenu, Kalpatarur Parijdta^, Mitaksard and all other 
later works. 

Bhavadeva Bhatta wrote a large number of works on the Smrti- 
sastra, only three of his works have been discovered and published^ 
the Prdyascittaprakarana (Rajashahi ed., 1927), Dasakarmapaddhati 
and the Sambandhaviveka (New Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, No. 
8 — the title Balavalabhibhujanga does occur in this book also ; we 
examined a copy in our own family collection 30 years ago). A 
copy of Bhavadeva’s Vyavaharaiilaka was traced by R. L. Mitra 
(Proc, A* S, B*, May 1869, p. 130), but it seems to have been never 

8 It seems to have escaped the notice of all scholars that the name of the 
author of the Parijata was and one part of it on 

Prayascitta, complete in 82 folios, was discovered at Ula in the Nadia district 
and reported upon by R. L. Mitra, Notices vol. VI, No. 2238. Tlie Ms. was 
in tile Bengali script. The Kamadhenu is cited in this book. 
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recovered. Bhavadeva^s Tithinirnaya is cited by Raya Mukuta 
(/HQ., XVII, pp. 462-3). The name of another work of Bhavadeva 
has been traced. Raghunandana quotes from a book named Nirnaya- 
mrta (J,A.S.B., 1915, p. 367) and distinguishes itfroma^Pdscafc/a- 
Niriyayamrta^ also cited by him (ib., p. 368). This is a long-lost 
work of Bhavadeva. In the India office Library there is a composite 
Ms. (Eggeling, pp. 474-5) consisting of three parts, Aniruddha’s 
Karmopadesini (fol. 1-82), a (Maithila ?) anonymous work on Suddhi 
(fol. 82-114) and Balabhadra’s Asaucasdra (fol. 115-124). In the 
anonymous work on .Suddhi there is an important reference to 
(fol. 84a). Sometime ago we examined a copy of 
Raghunandana’s Ahnik^cdratattva ; there is a marginal note on fol. 
la as follows : — 

Under the Sena rule an important name has been omitted pro- 
bably through oversight viz. Srinivasa, the famous author of the 
&uddidlpilid and the greatest authority on Astronomy and ‘judicial' 
astrology. He wrote the Ganitacuddmani in 1091 Saka (1159-60 A,D.) 
on the evidence of Sarvananda. His $uddhidipika is up till now 
the standard book on the subject of auspicous time and astrology 
and is commented upon by a galaxy of Bengali scholars — Saubhari, 
Candrakara, Raghava, Govindananda, Krsnananda, Mathuranatha, 
to name only a few. Like Aniruddha he was respectfully engaged 
by Vallala and his son Laksmana to write for them the Adbhutasdgara 
as stated in verse 8 of the Introduction — a magnificent eulogy by the 
royal patrons of one of the greatest scholars of the age. The Adbhuta- 
sdgara vfdiB begun in 1090 Saka (1168 A.D.) and finished after the 
death of king Vallala. Srinivasa’s eminence at the royal court can 
be inferred from the fact he was cited by his contemporary Halayudha 
in the Brdhmanasarvasva (/. A^ S. Z/., 1915, p. 334). 


Stiharsa the great Poet and Scholar 

Srihar§a the ^Kavipandita’ was the greatest academic figure of 
his age. His N aisadhacarita earned a place in the ‘greater triad 
( ) of the immortal sextette of the Indian Mahakavyas, while his 

Khandana continues till today to be a classical work of Indian dialec- 
tics. We are painfully surprised to read the short account of ^riharsa 
in the History of Bengal (I, pp, 306-8), where the learned contributor 
just mentions the name of the Khandana in a foot-note and concludes 
that the Nai§adhacarita ‘would be an acquisition of dubious value to 
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Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally proved !' (p. 308). The poet’s 
estimate by even a none-too-sympathetic foreign scholar (Keith, Hist, 
of Sans. Lit,i pp. 139-42) is much better in comparison, and we are 
half“inclined to suspect, as a distinguished scholar did actually to our 
knowledge that the learned contributor of this chapter started to use 
his pen not even to correctly assess, far less to glorify, Bengal’s 
contribution to Sanskrit Literature, but only to damn it with faint 
praise, specially the non-Buddhist portion of it. Before givjng a 
correct account of ^rlharsa, we have to face the problem — was he 
a Bengali ? 

The problem was discussed at some length by the late Prof. 
Nilakamala Bhattacharyya of the Benares Hindu University (Sarasvati 
Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, pp. 170-92). who collected evidences found 
in abundance in the book Naisadhacarita, which ‘go unrhistakably to 
show that his native land was Bengal’ (p. 170). As a sort of reaction 
against this finding of the late Prof. Bhattacharyya it has been stated 
(Hist, of Bengal, I, pp. 306-8) that The evidence is not conclusive’ 
and the poet’s connection with Bengal is ‘uncertain’. We shall 
attempt to re-examine the problem briefly with the newest materials. 

The internal evidence, thoroughly stated by Prof. Bhattacharyya, 
is as follows : — 

(1) Use of the word ‘ululu’ in Niisadha XIV, 51. Narayana, the 
standard commentator, explains 

I I According to Dr. De ‘Sii- 

harsa’s Bengal origin need not follow, as Narayana in his commentary 
thinks, from this use.* We are afraid Dr. De has entirely misunder- 
stood the words of Narayana here. He is not certainly drawing any 
inference here that the poet’s Bengal origin follows from this use ; 
he has simply stated the fact that the poet was referring to a custom 
of his own land i. e. Gauda. Narayana believed that the poet belonged 
to Bengal evidently from well-known tradition current in his days. 

(2) Use of the conch bangle by the bride in XV. 45 and its breaking 

as characterising the beginning of widowhood in XII, 35. In the former 
case again Narayana clearly states I 

Prof. Bhattacharyya came to learn after investigation that this T's 
characteristic of Bengal alone’ (p. 171). Dr. De apparently made no 
such investigation, but caused confusion by stating wrongly that the 
custom is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and the Kddambari. 
The last two passages, as Prof. Bhattacharyya correctly stated, do 
not refer to marriage customs at all. In the former (Virata XI. I) 
it was not a new bride but Arjuna who appeared before the king of 
Virata in lady’s ornaments including a pair of gold bangles ‘upon 
conch’ ( ^ ). In the latter pieces of lotus stalks 
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in a herinitage are likened to pieces of conch bangles slipping down 
from the ankles of the goddess Sarasvali, the poet being quite oblivious 
of the inauspicious nature of the concept. We should add here that 
Mahasveta in her austerities is described as wearing, among others, 
bark as garment, sacred thread and ‘pieces of conch’ in her wrist 
( ). So the references are quite contrary 

to the custom mentioned in the Naisadha. 

(3) The tying of the hands of the bride and groom with a kusa 
blade in XVI. 14. Here also Narayana comments 

The usage was prevalent, as the late Prof. Bhattacharyya learnt 
from investigation, ‘in Bengal only* (p. 172). 

(4) For some other customs, which are collectively specialities 
of Bengal alone, such as the painting of the floors with rice powder, 
niceties of fish and flesh in marriage feasts &c, see pp. 172-74 of 
Prof. Bhattacharyya’s paper. 

(5) Sriharsa wrote a panegyric of the family of a Gauda king as 
stated in VII. 110. Dr. De admits that this affords ‘some plausibility^ 
to Bengal’s claim on the poet (p. 306). 

It can be justly argued here that it is much more probable for 
a native of Bengal to migrate from a royal court of Bengal to Benares 
under the king of Kanyakubja than for a native of Kanyakubja to do 
so from Benares to Bengal. 

(6) Prof. Bhattacharyya has cited many examples of the poet's 
indiscriminate use in alliteration of the (i) the three sibilants, (ii) the 
two nasals (n & n), (iii) ba and va, (iv) ]a and ya and (v) iS^sa and 
khya (pp. 185-87) to show that the poet’s ‘mother-tongue was Bengali . 
Dr. De concedes that the argument is ‘more relevant, if not defini- 
tely conclusive’ Tp. 306, f.n. 4). 

(7) We should add here two references missed by the late 

Professor. In XVI II. 103 the poet uses the word and 

according to Caridu Pandita it is a kind of camphor ‘found in Gauda* 
(Handiqui, Tr. of the Naisadha, p. 540). In XXII. 53 the interesting 
word is used. Candu Pandita explains 

I (Handiqui, /oc cii., p, 489). Isanadeva, 
another old commentator, also states 

(/h., p. 594). Narayana is more explicit: — 'Biff I 
?TfRR5 VTTTPTf ^ \ The discovery of 

this familiar name of a top still universally current in Bengal in the 
Nai^adha is, in our opinion, the most convincing of all the evidence 
pointing to the Bengali origin of the poet. 

The external evidence is equally abundant on the point. The 
commentators Candu Pan<^ita (1297 A.D.), Isanadeva and Narayapa 
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believed that the poet belonged to Bengal. In the Harihara-pra- 
bandha of the Prabandhako^a of Rajasekhara Suri it is definitely 
stated that Harihara was a descendant of Srihar$a, who was a native 
of Bengal. Vidyapati categorically states in the Purasapartk^d that 
the poet was a native of Bengal and went to Benares to have his 
great poem examined by scholars. Vidyapati does not claim him 
for his own land Mithila nor does he make him a native of Kanauj, 
though he was fully aware of his connection with the court at that 
place. Vacaspati Misra 11, the celebrated Smarta of Mithila, attemp- 
ted to prove his scholarship in Indian logic by a bold refutation 
of ^riharsa’s Khandanakhandakhadya in the Khandanoddhara, At 
the end of this work ^rlharsa is contemptuously referred to as a 
‘supine Gauda' : — 

\ 

3PT^:|c* 11 

(Benares ed.. p. 171) 

All this volume of evidence read along with the poet’s clear state- 
ment of receiving high honours from the king of Kanyakubja. found 
both *in the Nai§adha and Khandana, points to only one conclusion 
viz. he was a native of Bengal and a resident of Benares in the 
dominion of the latter king. We are not aware that any of his 
commentators or any other writer ever stated the converse viz. that 
he was a native of Kanyakubja and a resident, for some time at 
leasts of Bengal. We search in vain for the slightest reference to 
this important external evidence in Dr. De’s learned note on ^riharsa. 
Instead we come across the usual fling at the ‘Bengal genealogists’ 

(p. 306) ! 

By far the largest collection of genealogical works is at present 
stocked in the Ms. library of the Dacca University and Dr. De is in 
charge of this collection. It is all the more unfortunate that he 
should have chosen to have a fling at genealogists, which is not only 
unjust and unwarranted but amounts almost to an outrage. The 
genealogists are unanimous that Kulinism was introduced by king 
Vallala Sena and one of the very first Kulinas of his court was 
Utsaha of the Mukherji family. This Utsaha is by all accounts 1 2th 
in descent from the first ancestor Srihar§a. In other words, this 
Srihar^a lived about 400 years before the times of king Vallala. No 
genealogist has ever suggested the absolutely absurd proposition 
that this 5rihar§a is identical with the author of the Nai§adha. As 
a matter of fact, the genealogists never cared, to our misfortune, to 
record the literary achievements of the countless objects of their 
study. Up till now we came across only two cases of literary refe- 
rence in these huge works — Krttivasa is mentioned, though, only 
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in three Mss., as the author of the Bengali Ramayaija and ^rldhara 
Svamin (of the Banerji family) is mentioned in several copies as 
the commentator of the Bhagavata. 

The facts regarding this 5riharsa*s authorship of the Nai§adha 
are follows. R. L. Mitra first suggested the identity in J-A.S.B. 
1864, p. 426. But he admitted that the 'assumption was 
‘founded entirely upon presumptive evidence and must await future 
more satisfactory research for confirmation' (ib., p. 327). Never- 
theless the assumption found supporters among eminent writers 
of the time including Ramdasa Sen {Vangadarsanay 1279, p. 702, cf. 
also fh*t 1281, pp. 24-5), though nobody found any evidence on the 
point from genealogical works. Oblivious of the chronological ab- 
surdity many lesser writers carried the assumption to the position of 
a fact and one of them, unfortunately, was the late Pandit Lalmohan 
Vidyanidhi {Sambandhanirnaya, 3rd ed., p. 329 f.n. & p. 531), 
who quite wrongly gave out the impression that the identity is based 
on actual genealogical texts. We appeal to scholars of the position 
of Dr. De. to refrain from criticising statements without tracing them 
to their sources, specially when the sources are ill-digested and 
utterly neglected. 

In a short paper contributed to Dr. S. Parman Commemoration 
Volume, Lahore, we discussed the chronological relation between 
Udayana and ^riharsa, who according to well-founded tradition was 
the son of a contemporary rival of Udayana. 5riharsa was born, 
therefore, about 1075 A.D. and wrote most of his works in the reign 
of Govindacandra of Kanauj, though he might have lived long enough 
to witness the reign of Jayacandra. According to an unverified state- 
ment (found in Nydyakosdi, 1893, Introd., p. 4 fn.) one Bhudeva wrote 
a commentary on the Naisadha at the request of the king of Kanya- 
kubja in the year (V. P. Dvivedi reads 

in the Introd, to Nydyavartika* Chowkh., 1916, p. 160). If it is taken 
as genuine the word ‘ahka’ must be a symbol for the figure 10 instead 
of 9, In was then Vijayacandra, the son of Govindacandra, who must 
have requested a scholar of his court to write the commentary 
apparently in the life time of 5rihar§a in the year 1082 3aka 
(1160 A.D), a rare sort of tribute paid to the greatest poet of the 
century. 

Besides the Naisadha and the Khandana,, Srihar^a is known to have 
written the following works : The Sthairya-vicdra^ a philosophical 
treatise (Prakaraiia) is mentioned at the end of canto iv of the /Vai- 
§adha. It appears that the editor of the Vedanta work Brahmavidyd- 
bharaijLom published from Kumbakonam had access to copies of this 
long-lost work from which he cited in the short introduction the 
following important (introductory) stanza : 
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fvrsrjramm^’TTT’?^: 

^TT^fT^TirmrsiT f%fg[^WT5?np3i]j^ u 

Sriharsa herein glorifies the powers of one Cidvilasa, who frustrated 
the black acts of a Tantrika named Gupta. Cidvilasa was by tra- 
dition the pontiff of the Kamakoti shrine of Kanci and his encounter 
with* and the subsequent conversion at his hands of, the great 
Khandanakara is recorded in a work named also cited 

in the same introduction (cf. ...) 

The traditional date of Cidvilasa, according to the records of the 
shrine, is 4268-4301 of the Kali era (1 167-1200 A. D,), which is about 
half a century too late for iSriharsa. !§riharsa also wrote a work named 
Sivasaktisiddhi (see canto XVllI). This book also was accessible to 
the above editor, who quoted the following stanza from it: — 



,qJT II 

Here again Cidvilasa of the Kamakoti shrine of Kafici is referred to 
in glowing terms and invoked for inspiration in the book which had 
for its subject the identity of 3iva and ^akti, The editor identifies 
this Cidvilasa with Advaitananda, the author of the Brahmaoidyd- 
bharanam. But the identity seems to be quite unwarranted. Whether 
this Cidvilasa is to be identified with ^rihar§a’s ‘Guravah* cited by 
him in Khar^dana (Chowkh. ed., p, 1316) cannot be determined at 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Among the three royal panegyrics written by Srlhar§a, all of them 
unfortunately remaining undiscovered, the Vijayaprasasti (mentioned 
at the end of canto v) was upon Vijayacandra, the son of his patron 
Govindacandra of Kanauj. We quote in support the gloss of one of 
the oldest commentators on the Naisadha named Srivatsesvara from 
a very old palmleaf copy (stopping at Canto XI) preserved in the 
V,R. Museum^ Rajshahi (Ms. No. 809) : — 

OTfer: ^ Tift 

5ig^ I 

At the end of each canto like Sriharsa himself this commentator 
Srivatsa (the full name Srivatsesvara is found in Canto VIl) 
extols his father Narasirnha who was a superior scholar — 
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f^qrf^^ri (Canto VIII). 

(Canto IX) &c. The affiliation to the Prabhakara school marks out 
the family to be old and to belong to Mithila or Bengal. A Narasirnha 
is quoted by Vacaspati Misra 11 in the Khandanoddhara (p. 40) ; 
they are most probably identical. Srivatsa recorded the tradition 
that 6rihar§a wrote both the Nai§adha and the Khandana at the same 
time — Canto VI). The Gaudorvisa- 

kula-prasasti (Canto VI 1) and the Chindaprasasti (Canto XVll) prove 
the poet’s connection with two other royal courts. The Arnavavar** 
nana (Canto IX) must have been a small lyric poem and not certainly 
a royal panegyric (cf. :§rivatsa*s note 

). Some of the verses from these poems presumably 
are preserved in the Saduktikorndmrta and other anthologies. The 
Campu N avasdhasdnkacarita (Canto XXII) may have been composed 
in rivalry with the author of the Visvaprakdsa (written in 1033 Saka, 
ll 11-12 A.D), who had written a ^great work’ ( ) named 

Sdhasdfikcicarita, 

The above list of his works is by no means exhaustive. In the 
Kharidana, for instance, ^Sriharsa refers to his philosophical treatise 
Isvardbhisandhi (Chowkh. ed., pp. 107, 1041, 1132, 1322 dc 1325) 
and the commentator Vidyasagara actually quoted extracts from it 
(ib,, pp. 112 & 1132). A Dvirupakosa is ascribed to him and its 
manuscript copies are preserved at Madras (R 1607, 1609). One of 
the copies (R, 1607) definitely mentions in the colophon that the 
author was the son of ^rlhira and famous for his great Mahakavya 
Nai^adha* A line of ^rihar§a is cited in Ksirasvamin’s commentary 
on Atnara : — ^ (Oka’s ed., 

p. 101). If it can be traced in the Dvirupah,osa, to which it most 
probably belongs, we can discover in it the poet's early attempt 
to enrich his vocabulary and this must have been made before 1120 
A. D,, for Ksirasvamin is already cited by Vardhamana in the Garia- 
ratnamahodadhi (Eggeling^s ed., pp. 306 and 430), written in 1139 
A. D. A similar work Amarakhandanam, wherein two lexicons Sabda- 
mimdrnsd and Sabdasabddrthamanjusd are cited, has also been dis- 
covered and ascribed to !5riharsa,(R. 1595). Yet another book of the 
same nature named Vdr^wildsa has been discovered in Madras (D. 


9 Wc heard from MM. Gopinatha Kaviraja that he discovered a copy of 
Sriharsa’s Isvarabhtsandht in a private collection of Mss. which he was allowed 
to inspect, but the owner promptly took back the collection from his hands, 
thus removing the chances of the discovery of this rare and important work as 
remote as ever. 
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16498), but it seems to be a modern forgery; it mentions as one of its 
sources the lexicographer KesaVa and the assertive phrases 

look very suspicious. That some grammatical 
works were written by the poet is evident, however, from the comment 
of Siivatsa at the end of Canto X : — 

The problem of Srihar§a's place of origin has been discussed 
(Hist, of Bengal, 1. p. 306) along with that of two other classical 
poets of India viz. Bhattanarayana, the author of the Ventsarnhdra 
and Murari, the author of the Anarghardghava, Nothing could be 
more unfair to 3riharsa. Bhattanarayana was a Kashmirian : a line 
from his drama (V. 36) is 

quoted in the KdvydlahkdrasutraVTtti of the Kashmirian Vamana 
under the figure of speech ‘Sahokti’ ; and another line ^*1%^ 
is grammatically justified by a special sutra h. 

82). An illustrative verse of Mammata (Kdvyaprah^sa, IV. 38: 
fT ! ) was, according to Manikyacandra s Sanketa 

written in 1159 A. D., composed by the poet Bhattanarayaiia lament- 
ing the death of the mother of a king of Kashmir’ — 

(Anandasrama ed., p. 57. So also Jayantabhatta 

cited by Jhalkikar). All these point to Kashmir as the native place 
of the poet. 1 he Bengal genealogists, as far we have examined their 
original works in manuscript, nowhere stated the poet s identity with 
the ancestor of the Banerjis. Some recent writers proposed the 
identity drawing upon their imagination or upon materials entirely 
fabricated. 

The author of the Anarghardghava was of Maudgalya gotra and 
his identity with the ancestor of a branch of the ‘Pascatya Vaidika 
families of Bengal belonging to the same gotra must have been 
fabricated by some clever but unscrupulous scion of the family long 
ago and widely circulated among them from a false sense of domestic 
patriotism. Even a casual reference to the actual genealogical table 
of the family will prove the absurdity of the identity. Murari Bha^a, 
the first ancestor of the above mentioned Maudgalya family claiming 
to be ‘Rgvedf . was only seventh in ascent from the greatest worthy 
of the family Kasirama Vacaspati, the celebrated commentator of 
Raghunandana. who lived early in the 18th century (vide Table 
printed in Vahger fdtiya Itihdsa, Vol. I, part 11, p. 181). This Murari 
lived, therefore, early in the l6th century A. D. and was, according 
to a well-founded tradition in the family, an associate of Gadadhara, 
the ancestor of the Vasi?tha family (it., p. 180). The poet Murari 
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and the Mimamsaka Murari Misra (cited by Gangesa) both preceded 
him by many centuries. The wrong identity, however, was already 
circulated when Ward wrote in 1817. In his account of the sage 
Mudgala he writes (oide The Hindoos, London, 1822, vol. 11, p. II) 
‘One of these descendants Mooraree-mishru, who died about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, is famed as a poet : and to him are 
attributed a comment on a work of Shavuru, one of the Meemangsha 
writers; and an epic poem founded on the story of the Ramayunu/ 
It should be noted that Ward quite correctly stated the date of the 
first ancestor of the above family. Whether the poet Murari belonged 
to Bengal remains an open question. His mention of Campa as 
the capital of Gauda is a good pointer in the matter (cf. Hist, of 
BengaU 1, pp. 13, 31) and more relevant than his mention of Mahismati 
(ib. p. 306 f.n.) 

In conclusion we have to confess that much remains yet to be 
said in almost every branch of literature to complete the picture of 
Bengal’s contribution to Sanskrit literature during the period under 
review. Bengal developed a separate school of F^anini, an account 
of which will be found in the Introduction (pp. 1-23) to the Paribhd- 
sdvrtti &c* of Purusottamadeva just (1946) published from Rajshahi. 
Pier contribution to the Vaidyaka literature is varied and spectacular, 
and we expect to publish the results of our latest researches on the 
subject in the near future. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 



MISCELLANY 


Srivatsacarya, a Iong--forgotteii Naiyayika 

Srivatsa is at present almost unknown in the history of Indian 
philosophy. The only reference to a scholar of this name is to be 
found in a commentary on the Nyayakcindalt (of i^ridhara) by the 
Jaina scholar Rajasekhara. He mentioned at the beginning of this 
commentary that there were four commentaries on the Prasastapada^ 
bhd§ya, the first three being (in the chronological order) the Vyoma- 
Vail, the Kandati and the Kirandoalt. The fourth and the last one was 
the 'UlciVatV by one ^Srivatsacarya 3 

I (vide Peterson’s Report, 1887, p. 273. Also Prasastapada- 

hbdsyam with Kandalh Vizianagrarn Ed.f 1895 Introd., pp. 19-20), 
As no such work of Srivatsa is ever known it was commonly believed 
that the Jaina writer was carelessly referring here to .Srivallabha’s 
Nydyaltldvait, though the latter is an Independant treatise and not 
a commentary on the Prasatapadabha^ya, 

Srivatsa, however, is not altogether a fictitious name. He has been 
cited by name by the great Udayanacarya, who was most probably 
his pupil. We have traced the following important passage in Uda- 
yana’s Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-parisaddhi, a fragment of which (con- 
taining 26 folios in all, written in old Bengali script, covering parts 
of chs. Ill and IV) is in our possession^. 

1. As Ms. copies of the Favlwddhi arc very rare we give below a short 
description of the copy. It is a paper Ms. measuring lOi x4 inches. 

There are lo-17 lines in each page. It begins with Ch. JII as follows : 

^ n 

II 

SRTPtIJTfJl tRl^cTTfjT I 

Two colophons have been traced : 

f II 

The marginal description is standing for Nibandha, by 

which name the work was universally known. The Ms. though mutilated is 
correct. The front page of the first loaf is blank, on which it is written in bold 
later hand This is wrong, but it proves that Krsna, a medieval 

scholar, commented on it. 
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qsdir: qqJW’CTcqr I m — 

ft«r: iiqiqTqqm=!n =q q5«j‘ 

^firf^, ^^f?3^?^T5TrJTRT»T^ft3TT5ir g?ftqT'^qiqTgq%?r??? qrJlq ^r^if^g- 
csri^ cf55r^TgT<t fj^fr^ifk# 

TTf'qqr ^qrgroirfTaL qr^^rcJiT?!: awlqrfvRq ^5R;)!!iqi.i ^ ^ncJrr^r^q 

^qrfwsn rrr?iTsrT%^Pq: i ^ f^itqT aq-wr- 

qr^TTfirq^^ JTTsqf ^r qr i ^4{fq Jn^^t'TTf^F?:!^ \ 

inTr5r?PTT f? ^ 3mr4: ?t ^ g a^r^cT OTlUcra: sw# qr i 

ff =q ST'qr^qr^rmO^r aqqq^WT*? trq i 

^ (^nn) ff^^vqtssqqfeTcrfqqwcmjf ^rTiTqcn ?r^t?:Tf^- 

i:^fq t^q, %q5f aqwq^ i ?reqr- 

?i«Tta5^ 'qr^ftfcT I ii 

(fol. 7b. under 111. i. 27 ; cf. Tdtparyafik.^, Vizia. Ed., p. 363) 

The topic of consistent relation between the different Prakaranas 
forming a chapter, dealt with here, marks a distinct improvenent 
upon Vacaspati’s gloss, where it is not touched upon. Udayana 
reproduces the arguments of Srivatsa here with approval. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that Srivatsa, next to Vacaspati, was a 
superior Nyaya scholar of the time and a person of great venera- 
tion for Udayana. Under this context the following verse, found at 
the beginning of Ch. II of Udayana’s Parisuddhi, requires to be 
newly interpreted. (Tanjore Cat,, XI, p. 4484), 

5THt^T: I 

5T: ^?TT 3 ^ifir n 

The faulty reading of the verse unfortunately makes no consistent 
sense. There cannot be any doubt, however, that the word Srivatsa 
in the last line refers to the above mentioned scholar and not to 
the god Visnu. For, in the previous verse the god jSiva has already 
been invoked by Udayana and he cannot in the same breath invoke 
the graces of another 'affectionate* god in the task before him. The 
verse thus contains an important reference to his own teacher ^rlvatsa 
and may be emended as follows ; — 

^thT-us \ 

STRUTT# 21^3^ ir: 1 crlf fTT 5 «Brfq II 

It means 'Already in the first (chapter) the charms of the profound 
words of Vacaspati (who is invariably referred to by Udayana as the 
Xikakara) have been displayed (by us) after favourable clarification, 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1946 


10 
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Now that we are again exerting to explain (his words), it is all due to 
your kindness, oh I affectionate Srivatsa/ 

Srivatsa coming between Vacaspati and Udayana makes the 
interval of time between the latter two wider. A careful perusal of 
Udayana’s Nibandha makes it almost certain that Vacaspati long 
preceded Udayana, who did not apparently see him alive. If 
Vacaspati wrote in 898 (Saka) i. e. 976 A. D. Udayana could not 
have written his works before 1050 A. D. (vide Ganganatha Jha, 
Research Institute fournal, 11, pp. 349-56). Srivatsa may be placed 
within 1000-50 A. D. That Udayana’s period of activity could not 
be earlier than the last half of the 11th century is also proved by the 
well-founded tradition that he had academic contests with Srihira. 
the father of SrThar?a and Sriharsa belongs to the 12th century by all 
reliable evidence. Candu Pandita, one of the earliest and most 
learned commentators on the Naisadha mentioned the tradition (Des. 
Cat, of Govt, Mss,t B. O. R> /., Vol. XllI, pt. 1, pp. 480-81), as well 
as Bhagiratha, another commentator on the Naisadha (Introd. to 
Vaisesikadarsana with Bhdsya and Kiranavali, p. 26). 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 

Antiquity of the Image of Mahisasuramardini 

In a note entitled ‘A new light on Durgolsava’ published in a back 
number of the Indian Historical Quarterlq (vol. XXI, p. 220) it is stated 
that the oldest image of Durga which has been found at Bhumara in 
Central India is assigned to the 6th century A.D. But I may draw the 
attention of scholars to the fact that images of Mahisasuramardini, of 
Durga with a lion as her vehicle, and of some other goddesses assign- 
able to the Kushan and the early Gupta period i.e. 2nd to 4th 
century A.D, are found in excavations at old sites in Mathura and 
preserved in the Mathura Museum, as 1 have shown in my paper en- 
titled ‘Some Brahmanical sculptures in the Mahisasuramardini images* 
assignable to the early period carries the antiquity of the cult to a till 
earlier period at least to the beginning of the Christian era if not to 
one or two centuries earlier than that. 

The popularity of the Saiva cult in the Kushan period is already 
Well known. Figures of Siva with two arms and four arms holding a 
trisula and with his vehicle the bull, are seen on the Kushan coins. 
The Mathura stone inscription of G.S. 61 (380 A.D.) of the time of 
Candragupta II gives a long line of succession of ^aiva preceptors and 
thus leads us to believe that the Bhairava sect of Saivism existed even 
so early as the Kushan times. Siva, temples must have existed even 
before that. 

Images not only of Saivite gods and goddesses, but those of other 
Hindu gods and goddesses must have been made on a large scale in 
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the Kushan period as is seen from the figures of the Sun god, moon 
god, wind god, fire god and of Laksmi holding or standing on lotus 
flower are seen on the coins of the Kushan rulers, and from the stone 
images of different gods and goddesses found at Mathura. 

The presence of the figures of Brahmanical gods on Kushan coins 
and the find of a number of images of Brahmanical gods and sculptures, 
small and large, at Mathura, assignable to the Kushan period carries 
back the antiquity of Brahmanical iconography to a much earlier 
period. It is well known that the figure of a three-headed deity, — of 
^iva or Kartikeya — and of the goddess Laksmi are seen on some tribal 
coins, specially from Mathura, which can be assigned to two or three 
centuries before the Christian era. 

We know from the Buddhist scriptures that in the pre-Asokan days, 
i.e. in the fourth or third century B.C. the Buddha had begun to be 
deified. He had come to be looked upon as the highest god, superior 
to the Brahmanical gods. It seems, therefore, that Brahmanical icono- 
graphy had been regularly developed in those days. The edicts of 
Asoka also lead us to believe in the same thing. It would thus seem 
that the worship of Brahmanical gods goes back to many centuries 
before Christian era, at least to the 6 th century B.C. Contact of the 
Greeks, who had also a well developed iconography, seems to have 
made the Indians to develop their iconography, not only Brahmanical, 
but Buddhist and Jain also, on a large scale in the Kushan period. 

The antiquity of the image of Mahisasuramardini will thus go back 
at least to the first century A.D. if not to an earlier period. 

P. B. Diskalkah 

Siraj'ud-daulah and the English before 1756* 

Early in May 1752 Nawab Alivardi declared Siraj-ud-daulah, in 
whom he lived and moved and had his being, as his successor.^ Soon 
during his stay at Hugh Siraj-ud-daulah “was visited by the French 
and Dutch Governors with a present equivalent to his dignity. As 
instructed by the faujdar of Hugh and by Khawajah Wajid, one of the 
principal merchants of Bengal who resided at Hugh, the Council in 
Calcutta “judged it highly necessary to pay the Nabob (Nawab) the 
compliment required.’*^ Accordingly, the President, Mr. Roger Drake, 
accompanied by Messrs Cruttenden and Becher and the Commandant, 
visited Siraj-ud-daulah at Hugh in the beginning of the third week of 
September, 1752. They were received there, as the Council in 

* Read at the Annanialai Session of the Indian History Congresj». 

1 Bengal Letter to Court, dated i8th September, 1752, para 81. 

2 /fc/d., para iii. 3 
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Calcutta held, “with the utmost Politeness and Distinction far superior 
than was paid the French or Dutch. 

Highly gratified at this incident, the Council in Calcutta wrote to 
the Court of Directors : * we flatter ourselves that the expense 

we have been at on this occasion has procured you great Favour and 
will be the means of your Honours business being conducted without 
any interruption from the Government for some time to come and we 
beg leave to offer our sentiments that a greater intimacy well timed 
with the heads of the Government (not before practised) when oppor- 
tunity offers either here or at the head Subordinates may be greatly 
conducive to your Honours Interest at a small expense for it is chiefly 
those about the Nabob who are in Power that urge Circumstances to 
our Disadvantage and stir up his Resentment and when any large sum 
is paid they receive the greater share. 

Appreciating this excellent conduct of Siraj-ud-daulah, the Court of 
Directors observed in their letter to the Council in Calcutta, dated the 
23rd January, 1754: “It gives us great satisfaction to observe that 
Nabob Sarajee Doula (Siraj-ud-daulah) whom AlUverde Cawn (Alivardi 
Khan) appointed to be his successor received our President and the 
other Gentlemen deputed by the Board to compliment him upon the 
occasion with such marks of Distinction and we hope you will lose no 
opportunity of improving the favourable opinion he seems to entertain 
of the English Nation, A present could not be avoided and they not 
giving a handsome one would have been an ill-timed piece of Frugality 
and therefore we approve of what you have done. We entirely agree 
with you that an intimacy should be kept up with the Heads of the 
Government ^^^ * ^ */* In another letter, dated the 29th November, 
1754, the Court significantly noted that the ‘Country Government 
(Nawab’s government) had “always shown more preferable marks of 
favour to the English than to the other European Nations.” 

In the course of three years, however, as is well known, the rela- 
tionship between Siraj-ud-daulah and the English East India Company 
turned to be bitter to the utmost degree. How to account for this 
transformation? Was it due to Siraj-ud-daulah’s viciousness and special 
grudge against the English, as has been very often assertd? Sober 
history would not consider such an interpretation of the causes of the 
mighty revolution of 1757 in Bengal to be well warranted. It should 
try to understand its genesis with reference to the working of some new 
forces in the history of Bengal, which being successfully controlled by 
Alivardi proved too strong for his successor and collided with the 
latter’s authority as the Nawab of Bengal. A dispassionate study on 
this point is still due. 

Kalikinkar Daita 

4 Ibid,, para 112. 5 Ibid, 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, vol. II, 1858-1945, 
by A. C. Banerjee, Lecturer, Calcutta University. Calcutta, 1946. 

The first volume of this comprehensive work, dealing with the 
period 1757' 1 858, was published less than a year ago. Our pains- 
taking and industrious author has now succeeded in bringing out the 
second volume in spite of scarcity of paper and difficulty of printing. 
1 his volume is even more comprehensive and interesting than its pre- 
decessor. Mr. Banerjee has collected an amazing variety of docu- 
ments — statutes, speeches, despatches, treaties, Sanads, agreements. 
Congress and Muslim League resolutions, even Press Conference re- 
ports. With rare discrimination and skill he has given us just those 
materials which are indispensable for the understanding of constitu- 
tional developments since the Mutiny. The previous collections of 
documents — the volumes edited by Keith and P. Mukherjee — confined 
their attention to official documents alone; they did not even refer to 
the growth of the Nationalist Movement, although the political reforms 
conceded by the British Government cannot be understood without 
constant reference to the activities and demands of the Congress. 
Mr. Banerjee has liberally quoted extracts from the addresses of Con- 
gress Presidents and the resolutions of the Congress. This is a novel 
departure from orthodox tradition, on which he is to be congratulated. 
The volume contains documents relating to the Indian States, although 
lack of space has prevented the editor from including documents relat- 
ing to the demands of the States people. The Introduction^ though 
brief, is a careful commentary on the development of the constitution 
during the period under review. There is a valuable Appendix which 
contains miscellaneous notes on documents and also a very useful biblio- 
graphy. On the whole, no student of modern Indian history or political 
evolution can do without Mr. Banerjee’s latest work. 

I. Banerjee 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA. Edited by Prof. A. C. 
Banerjee and D. R. Basu. Calcutta, 1946. 

Mahatma Gandhi says, “Whether you like the Cabinet Delega- 
tion's announcement or not, it is going to be the most momentous 
one in the history of India and therefore requires careful study.*’ The 
volume under review is the most comprehensive collection of all pub- 
lished documents relating to the Cabinet Mission, from Mr. Attlee's 
announcement of 1 9th February to the rejection of the Mission’s Plan 
by the Muslim League on July 29. It is, therefore, indispensible for 
all students of current politics, history and constitution. The editors 
and the Publisher are to be congratulated on this excellently edited 
and nicely printed volume. 


N. K. SlNHA 
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Bharatfya VIdya, vol. VII, nos. 1 A' 2 (Jan. Fob., 1910) 

K. M. Munshi. — The Gurjara Problems : The Gurjaras Baisuran, 

I he hill of Baisuran rising above Pahalgam in Kashmir contains 
small settlements inhabited by people known as Gujars. They 
talk among themselves in a language that is reminiscent of 
Marwadi and Mewari. It is suggested that these people had some 
time migrated from territories of Rajasthan that comprised the 
Gurjaradesa and should not be taken as remnants of the race of 
the invading Gujars from Central Asia. 

Ludwick STE:flNBACH. — India as described by Medicjoval European 

Travellers, References to the Jews occurring in the accounts of 
the European travellers show that in the mediaeval ages, the 
sea coasts of India, Kashmir and Ceylon formed the principal 
dwelling places of the jews in this part of the world. 

G. V. DevastHALI. — The Exact Date of the Composition of the Grhyd- 
gnisdgara. The concluding verses of Narayana Bhatta Ardre s 
Gthydgnisdgara record the date of the completion of the work 
which corresponds to the 3rd April, 1640. 

A. S. GopANI. — '^Between Vardhamihlra and Kalydnavarma/' Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhajjdtak.(i written m the 6th century A. C, is a land- 
mark in the domain of Astrology. Kalyanavarman s Sdrdvali 
which is a more extensive and thorough going’production in the 
same held came about 400 years later, indicating that the interve- 
ning period between the two works had witnessed a considerable 
advancement in the study of Astrology in India. 

Brahmavldya<Adyar Library Bulletin), vol.x, pt. 2 

C. KunHAN Raja. — Was Soma an Intoxicating Drink, of the People? 
There is no evidence pointing to soma as an intoxicating drink, or 
to its being ever partaken of by the people at large* Soma had 
nothing but a symbolic value in Vedic ritualism. It was not 
allowed to ferment and its drinking remained confined to gods or 
those who had acquired divinity through performace of good deeds. 

K. MadHAVAKRISHNA SarMA. — Anuparatndkara of Vidydndtha. The 
Anup Sanskrit Library of Bikaner possesses a ms, of the Anupa- 
ratndkara, which is a digest of works and extracts on different 
topics arranged under their proper heads by Vidyanatha Suri with 
his own additions. Compiled during the 17th century under the 
patronage of Maharaj Anup Singh, the work devotes sections to 
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polity, poetics, precious stones, weapons, homesteads, horses, 
elephants, cows, goats, dogs etc. 

K. KunjUNNi Raja. — The Bdlavyutpattik^^im of ^ohkandtha. The 
work described here is a commentary on the Yudhisthiravijaya of 
Vasudeva, The commentator citing numerous works and authors, 
including the Kdvyadarpana of the 1 7th century, could not have 
lived very far from our times. 

V. KrishnAMACHARYA. — The Commentaries on the Sarnkalpasuryodaya. 
This note contains a description of six commentaries on Vedanta- 
desika’s Sahkalpasuryodaya which is an allegorical drama in 10 Acts 
written with the purpose of expounding the Visistadvaita system of 
philosophy, 

H. G. NaRAHARI, — A New Version of the Nitidvisastikd of Sundara- 
pdndya, A ms. of the Nltidoisasiikd deposited in the Adyar Library 
contains a good many new readings and a number of verses not 
found in the printed edition of this gnomic poem which is believed 
to have been the work of Sundarapandya, a pre-^ankara thinker* 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 21, 1945 

H. D. VelankaR. — Chandonusdsana of Jaya}(irti and Ancient Kannada 
Metres, Jayakirti was a Jain scholar of the Digambara sect 
belonging to South India in the 11th century A C. His 
Chandonusdsana, a treatise on Sanskrit metres in eight chapters, 
devotes one chapter to the Kannada metres. The writer of the 
paper describes the contents of the treatise chapter by chapter and 
publishes a portion of the texts. ^ 

‘D. D, KosaMBI, — Some Extant Versions of Bhartrhari s Satakas, Mss. 
of the three Satakas of Bhartrhari show considerable variations in 
their contents. Charts of eight different versions of the works have 
been constituted here on the basis of a large number of mss. 
collected from different parts of the country. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, vol. VI, pt. 2 (July-J)oc. 1945) 

RamAKRISHNA Kavi. — Cdksuftyam. Here in the “further notes” on the 
Cdksu^iya, a small work on polity described in a previous issue of 
the journal, important words and expressions occurring in the 3rd 
and 4th Patalas of the work are discussed sutra by sutra. 

S. P. L. NaraSIMHASWAMI. — Purdnasarnhitd, The author of the article 
believes that there was once a Purdnasarnhitd, recounting the 
history of India from the earliest times. The contents of that 
Saijihitd are now found ^embedded' in the early Puranas, but the 
original has disappeared as a separate work, which the author 
claims to have restored. 
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K. DaksHINAMURTHY*— (Discussion on the iden* 
tity or otherwise of Mandana and Suresa) Evidence from 
literature is adduced to show that Mandanamisra is different from 
Suresvara, the famous disciple of Sankaracarya. 

N .SUBRAHMANIA Sastri . — PaJdrthasarngraha . The Padarthasarngraha, 
which is edited for the first time here, is a treatise dealing with 
categories that constitute ‘the objective contents of right know- 
ledge^ according to the Prabhakara School of Mimarnsa. 
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A FEW OPINIONS* 


Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl, Bony. Member^ Boyal Asiatic Satiety: The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more useful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your (Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals^ and about India 

yours 18 the most informing. 

Prof. A, B. K^lth writes in his Eisiory of Savshrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviii,fn. — * ‘Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.” 

Prof. 8. K. Bolvalkar of Poona. — regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing kh* your excellent Quarterly; ft is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Or. M. Wallosor. — am quite^ astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in it your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 


Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased trith its appearanofe 
and contents of to uHful a periodical 

Prof. I.. Plnot..*«read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which ^every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. Mf Wlnternltl. — ^It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to Wome a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. JaOobf. — have, perused your Quarterly with great interest I 

moj have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof, il, dolly of Germany — entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly.' 

Prof, dules Blooh^ — ^It is v^ry interesrting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 


Prof. Louis do. La Valloe Poussin. — It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto 8oHradsr« — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
becoming so far as Indian subjects are ooncetned a most respectable rival 
or the JUASe of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dr. Otto Strauss.— 'I am very well pleased with your Journal and 1 hope it will 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. d. Prxyluskf. — ^I/interet des articles publies dans voire revue ne m*a pas 
Mbappe. C’st une publication de premiere ordre, tres vatiee est fort 
inStruji|jj|re. 

Or. E. d. Thomas.— The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of tbe most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much depends on wise editorship, t think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof, dylvaln Levi.— Congratulate you on the truly ^nationar work you are 
doing for Mother India. Tour Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplielied hy Indian scholars in these last years,, a progress that 1 
roUowed with a sincer-t^ joy. 


THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD. 
9, P^nehonan Ghose Lane, Calcutta 
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Maruta-mandaiia, of Vanamalin and its date 

The only MS of a work on Vedanta called the M drutarnandana 
by Vanamalin' recorded by Aufrecht"' is “Bhr 718” which is 
identical with MS No. 718 of 1882-83 in the Govt. MSS Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. It consists of 63 folios, of which 
folio I is unfortunately missing since its acquisition. Folio 2 begins : — 

The Ms. ends as follows *. 

m irr q?i^ii i 

3frr'T.%^T 

feTfqra^if?:?fr| jut jjsTrf: jt: mn 

mntfq^srfqfT^TjfqfTgqr =?=Tiq^rc3T^f^f5T 

3^ y(?)f^f*T5[5T3frcq<?T^i i 

q'^it ir-ji 

ft firq: ?Tc 113: I 
ii^ii 

g*UT<i II q;T5^ ski i 

Jlft: II II ^mr ?TI?fT” 

The above extract, though incorrect in many places, gives us 
the following particulars about the author and his work : — 

(!)• In ticrse I of the extract the author bows to god (?^) 

1. ac., I, 549— (fC., I, 17(5— iiice ]J,2 and (luvt. Oil 
MS. Library Madras, 25 )— {('€., I, 452. Bhr. 718). 

2. CC., 1, 452-“jn^^, Vedanta, by Vannmalin, Bhr. 718”. 
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(2) In oerse 2 it is stated that is the author of this work called 

was born of a family of Brahmins of the 
Bharadvaja Gotra [ is evidently a misreading for 

^ ) ]. This family lived at a place called 

(?) situated to the east of adorned by the 

temple of 

(3) In verse 3 the author bows to god Ganesa ( ). 

(4) In verse 4 he invokes the blessings of god iflTTcrT. 

(5) The date of the MS is Sarhoat J74J ~ A,0. /6^5 [month of 
PhdlgunQy Vadya (5ukla) Paksa\^ 

I note below the references to authors and works etc. as they 
are found in the MS before me : — 


( 1 ) 

2 , 

(9) 

C o 

2 

( 2 ) 

?lTf?TT, 2 

( 10 ) 

5raci4, 2 

(3) 

2 

( 11 ) 

2 

(4) 

2 

( 12 ) 

¥tR^c?TcT5fiT»^?T, 2 

(5) 

2 

(13) 

3, 4, 

( 6 ) 

2 

( 11 ) 


(7) 

S^fTJTrNr, 2 

( 12 ) 

3 

( 8 ) 

2 

(13) 

3 

(14) 





f :?TTfrt0lT JlfWfct: 

It” (Fol. 3 ) 

(15) 

3 

(18) 


(16) 

3 

(19) 


(17) 


(20) 



(21 ) ) 

(21) m?T4=Eir5f^.T, 4, 5 (=^f5r^Hr), 23 

(22) 4 

Folio 5 — "rfSTlff I 

%fisrf^ ^ g i 

^sifT 3riTr^ 

5lftTf?RT%ca'-iU!?T: ^.RTfRT(?)fmr^fI ll'’ 

1. was a champion oi Madhva philosophy. As he hailed from 

the neighbourhood of Vrndavana, the centre of Krsna worship in the United 
Provinces, it seems that Madhvaism had spread far and wide from its original 
home in South India at the time of Vanamaiin’s literary career; say, between 
A, 1). 1575 and 1050. 
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(22) 5 

(23) 5 

(24) 5, 7, 

Folio 6 — “w«rrff I ^r: * 1 % 

'?rT?rr^ 5f.Nfr #wi: *T^fcr i 

PTi:rn g[ffT?i %-!fl5r^^?TT %^f?f^T=^r <Tm 
?ff JT %>•?! Prf?r?TT%T7^ II ” 

Folio 6 — I #-?f 9 Tl?ir^ fiTg'?!I»^r?TW:...’I»?T: ll” 

Folio 7 — I 5 ?f: f^r=| fTpsTcJ: in^ii’’ 

‘ =!?%5T 5BS( ?3?TcI ll” 

(25) 7 

Folio 8 — fuggrMcT. ..^'W pjmsrR invii'* 

(26) 8, 1 1 (g'TRt), 12, 15, 23. 24, 26, 27, 52, 

Folio 10 — “3rfiT3JTffJTPr'''’!iltfiC^?tr...v^^a': 7^^: in^ii” 

Folio // — 115 'fit” 

Folio 11 --“^r^ fti g?!iPT7t...?ir»Tl ff g?;T in = ii” 

— “-3lf7 xf qfqfgii gfq%...gg[7% TSsirfjTciij’ ^,#7% 115 

Folio 15 — 7rT^...qR:.i:3f HRH ?RT: IR«n” 

— “a^UT 7iIW...g7!!flf7ffl %?T 115 5 ll” 

Folio 16 — “•^ 6 T 5 rg<!jf 7 %%... 5 r^ 7 r= 7 r ir 5 h” 

Folio 17 — “TTpr^Wra F7fJT...%7 4g777I=7r IR^n” 

— ^TJT7m...7W?TT!^ 7I77cr: IRVii” 

(27) 17, 36, 

Folio 18 — “srt^^i^r 73i?Tr6Tg?n;?wm...7?fT%5Rr?g g'-<=f ii^’iu” 
Folio 19 — W 5 T II 55 I 1 ” 

fild 7^ IR'Jll” 

Folio 20 — “’irf4aTf7i*TT^5T.,.W7f§' Jf IRkIi” 

Folio 22 — %^5r'7^...g7Tm^l»J IR'^n’’ 

(28) 24, 26, 

(24) ?rc777irf?r^i?}f, 24, 

(25) WMffcfT, 24, 

Folio 26 — “|;€lf?r ^Tfflm...c7T?5!n I^ST: ll^oll” 
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Folio 28 — ?i«Tr ii^^sii” 

Folio 30 — f^iHT g?uT...?:5q??iRr n” 

— %Jti9 ...?iW?r JTt 11 ^ «.n’’ 

Folio 31 — “aR53Tif5[f^i frifn^r...>4fgF?t»5nR^igTrR5^i iiv'iii’’ 

(26) ^^mrFc^Tfir— 33 

(27) cr?R?^, 34, 

(28) 34 ( Jjis^rauf'T'T.#, ) 

Folio 36 — ^ gT^fTH; i 

Wf<T fST^WIRR^H 11^ H” 

Folio 37 — “figiifiJlfiJ gg--T^...JJirn?lfg^ f(t ll” 

— “sr^rT>^f»T?[: f:f%Tigg^..R IIY'JII” 

Folio 39 

Folio 42 — “JT^ ^ i?;pT i 

5RflT%fcf vrT% \\\\\ 

— ^^(?)gf »itRt g#*ifT n” 

Folio 43 — “g^5B^(?)^r*fr..,3tT^^5[i n” 

Folio 44 — ll” 

— “f^?F,5qrg!jr^..R^?^ *r?rj?^r ii” 

Folio 45 — “JJR ^ silfef ll” 


Folio 46 — “ifs'Jr I 

mfn ?rr^qtFfif^TF''n!f ii” 

— f’Td gr...#qTf«f*TH' ll” 

Folio 47 “— ?€r k ii” 

Folio 48 “ — n” 

(29) Jn?:TWT=4mjfrJi, 48 

(30) 50 

Folio 50 — g^sfr i 

5Rgf%fg grfg ii” 

Folio 51 — ggf fFc...sr^4t^Tg>Ti: ll’’ 


— “RT^T8T’TJTRg?jfil!^JI...R«rf >TT%5«r^T ll’’ 
Folio 52 — ^ g?:?fr I 

jpwifefcf grfcr ii 
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UmiEfTf^g^ II 

?n?Tq ll” 

(31) iT^'kuTqt afcT? 

ffq% I 31^ 5 ’iltfta; ^fcT^n etc. "(Folio 37) 

(32) JTTWs^, 57 

(33) ¥R^q-l^:, 58 

(34) 6 1 (^‘^^q-rK^ir^,), 

(35) 62 (t^r- fcl^lfn) — I'heie aie some other 

verses of the Gttd quoted in the woik. 

I he foregoing analysis of the MS of befoie us enables 

us to make the following observations : — 

(1) I he work is avowedly composed in defence of the 

Madhva doctrine by its author as expressly stated in 

the oft-repeated verse etc/^ on folios 36, 42, 

46, 50. 52. 

(2) The later limit to the date of ?TT^cT?T^?f is A.D, /6^5 in which 
year the present MS of this work was copied. 

(3) The reference to on folio 57 (No 31 in the above list) 

needs to be identified. If it is identified with the of 

Bhattoji Diksita (between A. D. 1560 and 1620) we may easily 
fix up say A- D, 1600 and 1685. 

(4) The mentioned on folio 7 (No. 25 of the list of 

references) is possibly identical with the of 

of the Madhva School ; he died in A. D. /533 (vide p. 753 
of by Chitrav Shastri, Poona, 1937), Prof. B. 

N. K. Sarma assigns to the period A. D. 1478-1539 

(NI A. 11, p. 659). 

(5) The or quoted several times in the work (No. 26 

of the list) is possibly identical with the (a commentary 

on the of ) by who flourished between 

A, D. 1366 and 1389 (see p. 394 of ), 

1. Vide p. 172 of Adijar Sanscrit MSS Cata.* Part II (l^ 2S) 

— 26 J) 20 JT 86 )’— Perhaps this luny be 

a work of the author of 5RT^J?^r^ 
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(6) The (No. 21 of the list) is possibly identical with 

the of which is a commentary on the 

of This (No. 24 of the list) is a 

commentary on the of 

(7) Owing to the loss of the 1st folio of the MS of the 

1 am unable to say what information it contained about the 
author and his work. In my analysis of the MS I have indi- 
cated several verses quoted by Vanamalin during the course 
of his polemical discussion. 1 hough incorrectly written, these 
verses are good composition but I cannot say if they are 
Vanamalin*s own composition or his teacher^s. On folios 
3 and 4 he refers to his teacher as who needs to 

be identified. Perhaps the first folio now missing in our MS 
may have contained a reference to this 

(8) I have reserved for another paper a study of the other works 
of our Vanamalin, some MSS of which have been traced by 
me in the Govt. MSS library at the B. O. R. Institute. In three^ 
of these works Vanamalin refers to his teacher as in the 

expressions and Per- 

haps the name of the present work may contain 

a reference to this teacher 

In view of the data collected above I am inclined to assign 
the author of the to the period, /I. D. 1575-1650. 


P. K. Code 


l. 'I'liesc works arc: -(I) (2) 

(MS (latfil A . I), m2) and (3) VfTRSrtrrr 

Tl>c (Ad.var MS) may be our author’s work. The Adyar 

MS of the work needs to be examined with a view to prove this suggestion 



The new Kailan plate of Sridharapa Rata 

Dr. D. C. Sarkar of the Calcutta University has published an 
account of this plate in the Bengali Journal Bhdratvarsa for Vai^^al^ha 
of the current year (1353 B.S.), supported by relevant extracts from 
its reading. The thanks of all scholars interested in archaeology must 
go to Dr. Sarkar for successfully deciphering this difficult plate and 
publishing details from it, so important for the history of Eastern India. 
Dr. Sarkar has invited assistance towards clearing up geographiical and 
other difficulties. The following notes may be considered as attempts 
in that direction. 


The find-placc Kailan 

The find-place Kailan is not in the Sadar Thana of the d ippera 
district, as stated by Dr. Sarkar. It is under the Chandina Thana and 
about ten miles direct south of Chandina, alias Barkamta. 

River Ksirodd and ^^cva~parvata^ the capital of the Rdtas 

A dried up river course, locally known as the Ksira or the Ksirodii 
is still traceable as branching off from the Gomati river, on which the 
town of Comilla stands, just west of the town. It flows by the eastern 
side of the Maynamati Hills, skirts its southern end near the Chandi- 
muda peak, where another branch of the river meets it flowing by the 
western side of the hill. The river thus surrounds the southern end of 
the Maynamati Hills like a moat and then runs south-west to fall >ito 
the Dakatia river. (Vide, “Maynamatir Gan”, by Sj. Baikuntha Nath 
Datta : The Pratibha : journal of the Dacca Sahitya Parisat. Phah 
guna, 1319 B.S, p. 618. Also, Pinal Report on the Survey and Settlc^ 
ment operations in the Tippera district by W. H. Thomson, 1920, 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot). It is stated in the plate that the 
capital Deva-parvata from which the plate was issued, was surrounded 
by the Ksiroda river. There is no doubt therefore, that the southern 
part of the Maynamati-Lalmai Hill is meant. This picturesque hill- 
range, barely 100 feet high in places, is full of antiquities, which now 
are found to go to the Gupta times, and the capital of the Ratas 
appears to have been situated on one of the plateaus on the southern 
side. Pattikera, a town famous in the history of the lOth-lIth centuries 
A.D. was founded during later times at a pdnt about the middle of 
the range, marked, till lately by ruins called Kotbadi. These ruins 
were ruthlessly spoliated by the military contractors in search of bricks, 
and the antiquities thus discovered have been described and illus- 
trated by Mr. Ramachandran in the D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 
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Date of Loh.andtha and the Rdtas. 

In the lippera plate of Lokanatha (£./., XV. p. 301 ff.), he is stated 
to have come into violent conflict with a king named Jivadharana, 
who, from the present plate is proved to have been the father of 
Sri"Dharana-Rata. Thus Tokanatha and Jivadharana were contem- 
poraries and their sons Laksmlnatha and ^ridharana similarly were 
contemporaries. We are all speculating on the date of Lokanatha for 
a long time without success, and it is no wonder, Dr. Sarkar has 
also succeeded no better. But fortunately, 1 have succeded in dis- 
covering the real date of Lokanatha. 

The date portion of the lippera grant was read as follows by Dr. 
R. G. Basak : — 

dhal^c catascatvdnnsal samvaisare. 

Dr. Sarkar has correctly made out the first letters as adhike. If 
he had cared to look into the illustration of the plate published with 
Dr. Basak’s article (£/., XV), a little more closely, 1 am sure, he would 
have been able to rccid sotadhike, which is fairly clear. The first 
decipherer of an obscure plate soon gets tired by h;,s repealed efforts, 
and this is probably the reason why Dr. Basak missed this reading, 
[f the reading is satddhik,c, it must be preceded by either cko, dvi or 
iri. On close scrutiny 1 was able to ascertain what this preceding 
portion is and Dr. Basak confirmed it. in fact, the upper portion of 
the letter is fortunately preserved and the reading 

avi saiddhike catuscatodrifisat samvatsare 
can be made out with confidence. This date 244 must be referred to 
the Gupta era. (here need, therefore, be no further doubt regarding 
the date of Lokanatha and Jiva-dharana. They belong to the middle 
of the sixth and not the seventh century. 

The Jd^Sdoms of Lakciridtha and the Rdtas 

iSridharana Rata states in more than one place that he had in- 
herited and was king over the kingdom of Samatata. Dr. Sarkar 
states correctly that this kingdom consisted of the present lippera 
and Noakhali districts. For the last 32 years, I have been striving to 
establish this identity, but some eminent Bengal scholars appear still 
not to have been convinced. ?n the recent publication of the Dacca 
University, History of Bengal vol. I, in the map of ancient Bengal 
appended, Samatata has been made to cross the mighty river Meghna 
and abut into Bakarganj and Khulna districts, quite Ignoring the exis- 
tence of Vanga in those regions from time immemorial It is gratifying 
to find that Dr. Sarkar has clearer conception of the ancient geography 
of Bengal. If Samatata goes away with Tippera and Noakhali, only 
Sylhet and Cachar are left over. From the Nidhanpur plate of Bhas- 
karavarmma, we know that the district of Sylhet was known during 
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this period as the Candrapurl Visaya. Thus Lokanatha’s visaya 
Subbuhga must be identified with Cachar, a conclusion at which I 
arrived long ago from other evidences. Vide, Empire-builders of 
Assam.*' vol. XXI, p. 28. 

Lokcinatha and the Ratas 

The d 'scovery of the date of the Tippera pla^e of Lckanarha has 
made this ascertainment easy. We know from the Baraganga Rock 
inscription of Maharajadhiraja Bhutivarmma of Kamarupa that he had 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice; and a date subsequent to that 
event in his reign is 234 G.E. equal to 534 A.D. (/HQ., 1945, p. 21). 
The Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskaravarmma tells us (JRASB., 1935, 
p. 419 ff. “Location of ihe land granted by the Nidhanpur plate”) that 
the pargand of Pancakhanda was granted to a large number of 
Brahmins by Maharajadh'raja Bhutivarmma. The prosperity of the 
Varmmas of Kamarupa had begun three generations earlier Wi^;h 
Mahendravarmma, grandfather of Bhutivarmma. as he was the first 
among the Varmmas of Kamarupa to perform two Horse-sacrifices in 
succession. Gupta power was declining in Eastern India during this 
period and it finally collapsed by about A.D. 551, when we find 
Bhutivarmma establishing an Agrahara in the district of Sylhet. The 
Gunaighar plate of V'ainya Gupta of 508 A.D. by which the Gupta 
emperor granted land in the Tippera district, a little to the north of 
the Maynamati Hills is an evidence of the fact that Samatata, an 
independent frontier kingdom during the reign of Samudra Gupta, 
had ultimately come under Gupta sway. The use of Sri-patta, the 
seal of the provincial Governors of the Gupta administrative system, 
by both Lokanalha and Sri-Dharana bears witness to the fact that 
Gupta sway had spread over the district of Tippera, Noakhali, Sylhet 
and Cachar. But the cessation of Gupta rule by about 551 A.D. and 
the creation of an Agrahara in the Sylhet district by Maharajadhiraja 
Bhutivarmma of Kamarupa (554 A.D.) are significant facts. Does it 
require much imagination, therefere, tc ascertain who was or were the 
Paramesvaras of the masters of Cachar, Tippera and Noakhali after 
the fall of the Guptas? It may be remembered in this connection that 
prosperity lasted unimpaired in the Varmma dynasty of Kamarupa for 
at least three generations longer, as is shown by Sthitavarmma, grand- 
son of Bhutivarmma again performing two Hcrse-sacrifices. No 
serious doubt need now be entertained that the Varmmas of Kama- 
rupa remained the emperors of Eastern India from about 500 A.D. 
to the death of Bhaskaravarmma in about 650 A.D., which was the 
theme of mv article above referred to. 

N. K. Bhattasali 
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A study of the dynastic name “Hoysala” 

l he share which some scholars claimed for the Hoysala Ballal 
111. in the foundation of Vijayanagara empire, has naturally evoked 
a fresh interest in the history of the Hoysala kings. In this paper 
it is my intention to discuss the dynastic name ‘^Hoysala’’ in the 
light of the inscriptional evidence, bearing on the subject. 

The Karnatak of the I 1th century was a constant theatre of aggre- 
sive wars fought by the Colas on the one hand and the Western 
Calukyas on the otherJ Kajaraja Cola, who was an ambitious 
prince, made a bold bid for conquest. The west Mysore with its 
eastern and northern frontiers, vulnerable to attacks by the Colas 
on the east and the Calukyas on the north had to bear the brunt 
of many battles.' Gangavadi 96000 which was probably the main 
bone of contention between the two, had been made a target of 
relentless attacks by the Cola armies. After the collapse of Ganga- 
vadi some time before 1000 A. D. the Colas became supreme in 
the south and east of Mysore, and further Cola advance to the 
north became more or less a matter of natural development. 1 he 
Ganga chiefs and the feud itories of Western Calukyas were not 
slow to realize what the Cola policy meant to them.'^ 

After the fall of Gangavadi, they needed no eye-opener to make 
them feel that their fate was also in balance. Naturally, they 
equipped themselves with their small armies and threw in their full 
weight in a desperate struggle to resist the invaders.^ The Calukyas 
of Kalyana (Satyasraya 11), who should have taken a grave view of 
the situation arising out of the Cola policy, could have by no means 
followed ‘'a hands off’' policy. It is therefore likely that he ex- 
horted his feudatories to give a bold front to the advancing enemy. 


1 llaja-rajaOoia’s raid of Putta country in 1005 A. D., and tho subse- 

riuont hostilities which culminated in the battle of Koppam. 7(7. XVl. 7:1 • 
S. /. 11. part V ; S. I. VI. .58; 3 of 1892; E, C’., XI. H. K. 31. ’ 

2 Tho Cola victory of ‘Miisahgr i.e. Ucchanghdroog. S, L L, HI. 27 

Rajendra’s capture of ‘‘bjattuvainadu’’ (Ecjeloie in Mysore) 

Manual (Manno near Bangalore), then ruled by a Nolarnha chief. 

S. I. /., HI. 92. 

3 The Cola general ^^ahcavan’, and Kajavuju Cola’s conquest of 
Oahga and Nolamba territories, E, 0,, 111. B. li, lOO, 

4 The Ganga and Nolamba countries rnentionod in the list of lUjuvuiu’s 
conquests. .Sf, 7. IIL, p. 29, No. 19^ 
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The battle at Kaleyur.'^ that took place in 1004 A. D. near Falkada, 
on the south side of the Kaveri river may be quoted here as an 
instance of such a front offered to the Cola’s army of occupation. 
An inscription in a village near Mysore states that the Cola general 
Aprameya gained a complete victory in this battle. But at present, 
our concern is with the defeated party, viz. the Hoysalas who for 
the first time appear in this inscription, over-whelmed by their 
aggressive neighbours. 

“Originally, the Hoysalas were a family of hill-chiefs residing 
in the extreme west of Mysore near the Ghats, at Afigadi in the 
Mudgere taluka/*^* Almost all the inscriptions agree on the point 
that Sal a was the progenitor of the line and that he was somehow 
connected with Sasakapur (the modern Angadi in the Mudgere 
1 aluka) But they differ considerably in the matter of mythology 
woven round his name. Kadur no. 129 of 1217 AD. puts up, that 
one day, when an ascetic was giving audience to Sala in the 
Vasantika 1 emple at i^asakapura. a tiger rushed in ficm an adjoining 
forest, whereupon the ascetic cried “Hoy Sala” (strike, O ! Sala). 
Sala arming himself with the ascetic s stick (Sele) killed it at a 
stroke. It was thus that the ascetic’s words came in use to denote 
the dynastic name of the Hoysalas.® 

Kadur No. 138 of 1174 A. D. adds to our information that it was 
Sakala who killed the tiger and that he was a Yadava king."^ This 
record apparently ignores the hand of the ascetic in the episode. 
Naiijanagud 1 75 of 1169 A.D. makes out that the Hoysala kings were 
natives of Sasakapur. Y. N. 103 of 1180 A.D. and many others lend 
support to this version of the story, despite some minor differences 
in details. But Sorab No. 28 of 1208 A. D. gives altogether a 
different story. According to it a Jain monk named Sudattacariyar 
called upon the goddess Padmavati, with a view to joining a village 
(probably Sorab) to the kingdom of Sala who was born in Yadava 
race. But Padmavati came in the form of a tiger, whereupon 
Sudattacariyar seemingly cried “strike, O! Sala.” Striking with a 
stick, Sala showed his morale to the deity and earned the honorific 
“Poysala.” Thus by the virtue of Padmavati’s boon achieved by 
Sala at the instance of Sudattacari, many kings of that family rose 


5 /i;. 0., III. T. N. 41. 

(3 Howell’s Historical Inscripfions o] India, p. 37. 

7 “ Munlndrarn tidida Selcyineilidam Foysala Dvmbudu ” 

8 ^'Poijsala mmani Kulandmaindge'^ 

E. C’., vol. VI, Kadur no. 12y of 1217 A.D. 
y **8akala Nemba Jddava Kuladola-*- E, 0., VI. Kadur No. 138. 
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to fame. Some Hoysala records in i?ravanabelgoIa give the name 
of this ascetic as Vardhamana. 

The third version of the story is contained in Shk. 235 of 1207 
A.D. According to it king Sala who coveted the sacred tract of 
land where 1 ungabhadra has its source, worshipped the divine 
Vasantika of Soseyuia, ceaselessly, with a view to gain his end. One 
day a tiger (Puridarika) intruded on the spot at his worship^time. 
A muni beaming with ascetic powers was all kind, and looking at 
the animal said “ 1 his is bothering i strike it without fear with a stick. 
Availing himself of the force of the ascetic’s command, the king 
Sala struck it and became Poysala. In addition to the honorific 
title Hoysala, a tiger seal was obtained through the favour of Sasa- 
purambika who is said to have been worshipped by gods.^^ 

Let us now try to see how far this legend differently quoted in a 
number of Hoysala records can be historically admitted as a fact, 

(1) The first thing which we cannot lose sight of in this connection 
is that this legend is the wealth of later Hoysala records. It nowhere 
appears in the early Hoysala records, many of which are sufficiently 
long and take stock of the Hoysala titles and other relevant things 
connected with the dynasty. The records of Visnuvardhana’s 
reign are the first to dwell upon it. It is not un-natural that it gathered 
strength as it rolled on from one generation to the other. The village 
Sosavura and the deity Vasantika. invariably connected with the 
legend lent colour to it, till at last it became an unrefuted fact that 
^asakapur was the original seat of the Hoysalas and that Sala and his 
successors rose to fame as a result of a boon obtained by the former 
from Vasantika, consequent on the death of a tiger in his hands at the 
instance of an ascetic whom, curiously enough, some Jain records 
apparently claim to be a Jain. 

(2) Secondly, the term Hoysala is not uniformly used in all the 
Hoysala inscriptions. Variants such as Hosana, Idoysana, Poysala, 
Poyisala and Hosala are frequently used in the inscriptions to denote 
the same meaning. We cannot be therefore sure that Hoysala was 
the only current term to denote the dynastic name of the Hoysala 
kings. 

(3) The family title V asantikadevt lahdha’Vara prasada is not 
assumed by the earlier kings, viz. Nepu Kama, Hoysala-deva and 
Ereyanga. 

(4) 1 he uncertainty and hesitation with which the Hoysala records 
view the creed of the ‘‘^asakapura Muni’* of the legend cannot escape 
our notice. 


10 E, C., Vll. Shk. 235. 
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The overwhelming evidence on the other side is presented by some 
sculptures, besides the seal of the Hoysala kings, which bears the 
figures of a man and a tiger, representing Sala and his victim in an 
encounter as narrated by the legend. Thus, while on the one hand, 
we cannot go to the length of accepting as a fact what at its very face 
appears to be a fiction it is equally true that we cannot dismiss it 
lightly, for want of stronger evidence. 

In the first place, the figure of Sala seems to be no more historical 
than the myth about him. If he was really the progenitor of the line, 
how is it that all the records of the reigns of Nrpakama, Hoysaladeva 
and Ereyanga have kept up a sphynx-like silence about him? Those 
latter records of the Hoysalas which contain the legend, nowhere, 
while tracing the genealogy of the Hoysala kings go as far back as 
Vinayaditya. I he eloquence with which the latter Hoysala Sasana 
writers flatter Vinayaditya as the first Hoysala king to come to fame, 
and their subsequent failure to point out his exploits, betray a 
consciousness on their part that their statement was based on hearsay. 
Obviously, none of them have made any effort to fill in the gaps 
between Sala and Vinayaditya. One or two inscriptions have gone 
to the length of saying that Vinayaditya was the eldest son of Sala.^^ 
I his is to say that the writers of the later Hoysala Sasanas knew 
nothing of Vinayaditya’s predecessors — still less of Sala. Secondly, if 
the legendary account of Sala is accepted as a fact and if Vasantika 
were truly a family deity of the Hoysalas an intriguing question arises 
as to why the earlier kings did not assume the family title — Vdsaniikd" 
devidabdhavaraprasada which invariably appears in the preamble 
of the later Hoysala kings. 

Another inconsistency in the historical myth about Sala is that 
some records claim the ascetic of Sasakapur who instigated Sala to 
kill the tiger in the shrine of Vasantika, to be a Jain. Others seem 
to have refused to meddle with his creed. Some having totally 
dismissed the ascetic from their consideration, have sought to 
maintain the legend, shorn of his dramatic part. Some prefer to call 
him Sudattacari. Others call him Vardhamana. A great many 
seem to be content with the term “Muni’\ This looks like an effort 
to refrain slyly and covertly, from coming to grips and facts. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries Jain religion was still effectively orthodox 
in the Deccan ; and in the inscriptions of that age we come across a 
number of instances of self-immolations of the Jain monks. Keeping 
a margin for such a hard life led by ancient Jain monks, one cannot 
but say that the violence committed by Jain Muni of :§asakapur by 
asking Sala to kill a tiger that rushed into his residence, was hardly 

11 “.1 SaJanaura Sunu Vinaijdrkka7irpahge," 

Chikkamagalur no. 20 of 1259 A. i). E, 0., vol. VI. 
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compatible with his orthodox religion. As we have noted above* 
some inscriptions have overcome this difficulty by omitting to specify 
altogether, the religion of the Muni who supplied Sala with his 
Kurncha to kill the aggressive beast. The less discreet Sasana-writers 
related the story as they heard it. But the Jains should have smelt 
in it something derisive to their religion of non-violence. It is not 
therefore, unnatural that an inventive brain should have sought to 
give a different version of the story as related by Sorab No. 28 of 
1208 A. D., shifting the blame of violence from the Muni to the 
inarticulate Padmavati, so that there remained no cause for the 
uneasiness of the orthodox Jain monks. 

In the forest regions of the Malenad of the lOth century, a man 
killing a tiger would go up in the esteem of the people and the king. 
An inscription at Chikka-Arigala of iSakakala 777 informs that one 
lammagavunda of Kiri-Ingala died after killing a tiger whereupon the 
Gaiiga king made a reward. In the chivalrous age when this feat of 
a warrior killing himself while killing a tiger, was regarded as fit to 
be respectfully put on a lithic record, one is at a loss to know how 
the more valorous feat of Sala remained uirrecorded in contemporary 
records. 

The name Poysala occurs in the name of the Ra§trakuta 
feudatory Poysala Maruga mentioned in the early inscription of about 
950 A.D.. of the time of Anniga, the Nolaiiiba king at Hosahalli 
near Marale in the Chikkauiagalur laluka.^" A hero'stone comme- 
morates the death of one Rajaposana in a battle near Nuda-nulur, 
in the reign of Diiipa or Irivanolaihba. From these two references 
one may very well deduce that the antiquity of the term Poysala 
goes as far back as, about 950 A.D. Dorasamudra is known to have 
been the capital of the Hoysalas since 1062 A.D. from the time 
of Vinayaditya, ^ ^ v/ho is frequently mentioned with the title Doar& 
vati'Puraoaradhtsoata in his records. ^ ^ A repatriation of the farmers 
of Dvaravati is referred to in an inscription at Sidaganahalli, dated 
^aka 883,^“ i.e. A.D. 961. This leaves us imagining that Dvaravati 
was a fairly big town of note, years before Vinayaditya bore the 
title Dvardoati-Puravaradhlsvara. Besides, this title is undoubtedly 
older than the title 3asakaptira VdsantikddevPlabdhavaraprasdda 
which appears only in later inscriptions. In no records of Vinaya- 


M.AJt. 1932: Hosahalli; Chikkamagalur Taluka, Kadfir Distriii. 

14 1922: 11-isan District, lielur Taluka, flalobid No. 12. 

15 Chikkauiagalur No. 15, E* C, of Saka 990. Kadur No. 142 dattd Vikra- 
niagala 19, M.AJt. 1932. Kadur District. Mottfivara No. 16.. 

16 Sidaganahalli. Kadur 159. K. D. vol. VI, 
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ditya and his predecessors, is there made the slightest allusion to 
^asakapura or Soavur as ever being a capital of the Hoysalas. The 
inscription at Ahgadi (which is the same as Sasakapur or Sosavur) 
only makes the impression that Sosavur was a stronghold of the Jains 
and was under the administration of a Hoysala king who subscribed 
to Jain faith, in about the ^aka year 924 i.e. A. D. 1002, the date 
of the first record and Saka 984 i.e. A D. 1062 which is the dale of 
the second record.’^ The title Vasantil^ddevidabdhavaraprasdda 
and the fact that Ballala I paid a courtesy visit to Sosavur. put 
together, tend to the inevitable conclusion that the predecessors 
of Ballala 1 had some definite interest in Sosavur. What that 
interest was exactly, can be well deduced, from the known facts 
that Sosavur was a seat of the Jain gurus of Dravilanvaya, Mula- 
sangha and Surastagana, and that Gunasena Panditadeva of Mullur 
to whom a sthdna was granted at Sovavur regarded himself as the 
guru of Poysala,’ ’ in Saka 984 i. e. A.D. 1062. We need hardly 
emphasise the relations of the guru and his royal sisya and the 
importance attached to the presiding deity of the v^lace viz., Vasan- 
tika who subsequently became enshrined in the royal title V dsantikd- 
devidabdhavaraprasdda, proudly borne by the successors of Vinaya- 
ditya Hoysala. The view therefore, that Sosavur was the original 
seat of the Hoysalas, as made out by an inscription in Kadur 
District,^'* fades naturally against the stronger evidence in favour of 
Dorasarnudra or Dvaravati as the original seat. 

Since many terms such as Hoysala, Hoysana, Hoyisala, Hosala 
appear with their variants frequently, in the inscriptions, 1 see no 
reason why the first term alone should spell so much charm, if not 
for the corroboration it lends to the legend carved on the traditional 
seal of the Hoysalas. Hoysalas also, like Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
and Gahgas may be taken as a tribe of people who loomed large 
in the political history of Karnataka. When they rose to heights of 
fame at the time of Visnuvardhana a need for tracing their genea- 
logy should have been felt in order to impress upon the mass mind 
that they were in no way inferior to the contemporary Calukyas, 
Gangas and the Kalacuris, in point of race. But the history of 
the earliest Hoysala king was not at hand. This difficulty should have 
been surmounted by the same imaginative inventiveness which the 
Kalacuris had availed themselves of, when they were required to 
introduce the progenitor of their line. A legend was circulated. I he 
etymology of the dynastic name seemed like justifying it. ^asakapur 

r/ Mudgere No. 9. iMudgere No. 13. E. O.j vol, VI. 

18 vol. V. Beliir 199. 19 0., vol. VI. Mudgoro No. 13. 

20 Ibid.y Kadfir No. 16 of l^aka 1094. 
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and the deity Vasantika gave a realistic colour to it. The seals stood 
in evidence, and it was enough for the superstitious people to believe 
and make believe. Thus it is probable that where facts were forgotten 
fiction was allowed to go its course. 

1( it is said that the dynastic name of the Hoysalas should be 
accepted as a term which denoted the community of that name, the 
question as to which it was exactly, becomes all the more pertinent. 
We have as yet no means to tackle this question satisfactorily. The 
Hoysala title ‘‘Maleparol-ganda” seems to have been borne even by 
the predecessors of Vinayaditya. Nrpakama for instance, in his regal 
capacity, was otherwise called Maleparol-ganda."^^ It is said that 
Vinayaditya was the ruler of Male-visaya.““ which should have been 
the same as Male-elu,^* and his tirade against the insubordinate Male 
chiefs and his diplomacy of dividing them in his interest, are a clear 
indication of his closest concern with the Malepas. The fact that the 
Cola general Aprameya called himself Malepakulakalam in an 
inscription describing his furious assault on a Hoysala king,“' gives rise 
to a doubt as to whether the Hoysalas themselves did not belong to 
the Malepa clan. Kadur No. 33 of 1075 A. D. mentions Hosaladeva 
instead of Hoysaladeva. Other early inscriptions mention F^oysala, 
Poyisala, Hoysala and Hoyisala alike. PoysaH is as good as Hoysala 
and Poyisala is as good as Hoyisala. The change of initial pato ha 
is patent in Halegannada grammar. So, the terms which remain to 
be examined are Hosala, Hoyisala and Hoysala. All these three 
terms bear close resemblance to each other. Though we cannot lay 
our finger and say which term is derived from which there can be 
little doubt that the original term well have to be sought amongst 
these three. In the West Coast of North Canara District there were 
a community of people called Hosaleru, also pronounced as Hoisleru. 
They have left their marks on that soil At present, 1 can instance 
one viz., the Hosaiera or Hoisaleragudi-hittalu of Bailur. It is a piece 
of land of that name in a village called Bailur which is about five 
miles to the west of Murdesvara in Bhatkal Petha. I have convinced 
myself that the term Hosaleru or Hoisaleru in usage there, denotes a 
community of that name. It concurs with the three terms Hosala, 
Hoyisala and Hoysala noted previously. This is to say that the 
Hoysalas were of an indigenous origin. Fleet’s assertion that they 
belonged to the lineage of Yadu is hardly convincing. The title which 


K. (/., vol. VJ, Kadur No. Ifil. Birarhobli. 
-3 192(5, Jtannagattii in Belur hobli, 

21 E. (\, vol. IV. T. N. 44. 
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they bore — that of Maleparol-gandam (champion over hill chiefs), 
appears not only among their birudas in their numerous inscriptions, 
but was also their sign manual, and it is also seen in their coins. This 
itself proves, as Rice remarked, that they were a family of hill chiefs 
to start with on the Western Ghats. 

Once the indigenous origin of the Hoysalas is understood and 
accepted as such, I see no reason why they should not be assigned to 
one or the other community, indigenous of Male visaya. The 
following information appears in the ^'Mysore Tribes and Castesy 
as regards Hosalars (Hasaleru or Hoisaleru), an indigenous community 
of Male-nad with whom I have tried to associate, without prejudice, 
the glorious Hoysalas of mediaeval Karnatak. — 

'^Hasalaru are one of the forest tribes inhabiting the wild regions 
of western Malnad. They are found in appreciable numbers in the 
Taluks of Tirthahalli, Koppa, Nagara. Sorab, Sagar and Mudgere as 
also the north-east frontier of Mysore District. They call themselves 
Bil-Ksatriyas with reference to their custom of carrying bows and 
arrows whenever they go out for hunting. In point of social 
precedence they are said to rank below the Hale-Paikas, and above 
the Holeyas and Madigas. Their marriage customs are like those of 
the castes living close to them* Their tribal assemblies are presided 
over by the headman known as Gouda> They are now like the 
aggrestic serfs of Malabar, and are bound to their masters who support 
them for their work^’"’^. 

Indeed, the term Bil*Ksalriyas by which the Hasalars proudly 
call themselves cannot be mistaken for anything. It proves that they 
were ones a martial race. And the tradition of their tribal assemblies 
being presided over by a Gouda may be perhaps a last lingering relic 
of that organised discipline of their past career. Their social prece- 
dence does not matter at all. It comes with power and goes with it. 

B. R. JOSHI 
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The Subsidiary System in Marwar 

(1803-1843) 

Maharaja Man Singh ruled over Marwar during a very critical 
period of her history. During his long reign of forty years he passed 
thrciugh m:.ny vicissitudes of fortune. He ascended the throne in 1803, 
at a time when his State was almost on the brink of dissolution as a 
result of internal dissensions and Maratha invasions. In many res- 
pects he showed remarkable intelligence. Tod, who knew him 
personally, has left for us a vivid description of his appear- 
ance and character. “In person,*’ says he, “the Raja is above the 
common height, possessing considerable dignity of manner, though 
accompanied by the stiffness of habitual restraint. His demeanour 
was commanding and altogether princely; but there was an entire 
absence of that natural majesty and grace which distinguished the 
prince of Oodipur,* who won without exertion our spontaneous 
hdmage. The features of Raja Maun are good : his eye is full of 
intelligence : and though the ensemble of his countenance almost de- 
notes benevolence, yet there is ever and anon a doubtful expression, 
which, with a peculiarly formed forehead, gave a momentary cast of 

malignity to it The biography of Maun Singh would afford a 

remarkable picture of human patience, fortitude,, and constancy, 
never surpassed in any age or country. But in this school of adversity 
he also took lessons of cruelty : he learned therein to master or rather 
disguise his passions; and though he showed not the ferocity of the 
tiger, he acquired the still more dangerous attribute of that animal — 
its cunning I received the most convincing proofs of his intelli- 

gence, and minute knowledge of the past history, not of his own 
country alone, but of India in general. He was remarkably well 

read whether the first gratification of vengeance provoked his 

appetite, or whether the torrent of his rage, once impelled into motion, 
became too impetuous to be checked, so that his reason was actually 
disturbed by the sufferings he had undergone, it is certain he grew 
a demoniac; nor could any one, who had conversed with the bland, 
the gentlemanly, I might say gentle. Raja Maun, have imagined that 
he concealed under this exterior a heart so malignant as his subsequent 
acts evinced. **“ Such was the man who controlled the destiny of 
Marwar in the tumult and strife of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 


I Rana Bhim Singh. 


2 Tod, Personal Narrative, 
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Soon after his accession Man Singh received an offer of alliance from 
Lord Wellesley, who was at that time anxious to use the Rajput States 
as “a barrier against the return of the Marathas to the northern parts 
of Hindustan.**'^ A treaty^ was actually concluded on December 22. 

1803, and ratified by the Governor-General in Council on January 15. 

1804. Man Singh refused to ratify it and proposed another. He also 
entered into negotiations with Jaswant Rao Holkar and even helped 
him by giving shelter to his family. The British authorities were natu- 
rally exasperated, and the treaty was cancelled in May, 1804. 

During the succeeding years Marwar suffered terribly from internal 
dissensions, civil war, and the depredations of the Marathas and the 
Pindaris."’ Man Singh was able to maintain himself on the throne, 
but Amir Khan, the notorious Pindari* leader, became “the arbiter of 
Marwar.’’ He stationed his lieutenant Gafur Khan with a garrison in 
Nagore, and divided the lands of Mairta among his followers. 
Another garrison was placed in the castle of Nowah, and thus the salt 
lakes of Nowah and Sambhar were brought under his control. The 
Sardars naturally resented “this predominant foreign interference** in 
the administration of the State. At that time the chief counsellors of 
Man Singh were Induraj and the high priest Deonath. Supposing that 
their advice was responsible for the introduction of “foreign inter- 
ference,” the Sardars decided to “cut them off.” Curiously enough, 
Amir Khan himself was utilised for this purpose. For seven lakhs of 
rupees Amir Khan’s Pathans murdered Induraj and Deonath in Octo- 
ber, 1815. Metcalfe, who was then British Resident in Delhi, reported 
to the Supreme Government that “either the Raja or some powerful 
party in the Fort (of Jodhpur) must have been accessory to the murder 
of the ministers.”® According to Tod, some people thought that 
Man Singh had consented to the murder of Induraj, but when he 
found that the minister’s death “incidentally involved” the death of 
his chief priest, his reason was affected. “He shut himself up in his 
apartments, refused to communicate with any one, and soon omitted 
every duty, whether political or religious.**^ So the chiefs of the State 
compelled him to transfer all political powers to his only son, Chuttur 
Singh, to be exercised by the latter as Regent. Although this arrange- 
ment wais “compulsory,” Man Singh “went through the ceremony 

3 Secret Consultations., September 6, i8o^j, No. 6. (Imperial Record De- 
partment, New Delhi). 

4 Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, III, 4th cd. p. 157-8. 

5 Sec A. C. Banerjee’s Rajput Studies, pp. 169-179, 226-231, 234-2^9, 
241-250, 312-315. 

6 Political Consultations, November .10, 1815, Nos. 14, 16. (Imperial 
Record Department, New Delhi). 

7 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV, 
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necessary on the occasion, in public, with apparent willingness.”^ 
That the “willingness” was “apparent,” not real, was clearly proved 
later on by the cruel punishments inflicted by him on Chutter Singh’s 
associates. 

Chutter Singh was, unfortunately, a dissolute young man quite 
incapable of dealing with the crisis he was called upon to avert. He 
submitted himself to the guidance of evil counsellors, of whom 
the most prominent were Nagji, the Killedar or commandant of the 
citadel of Jodhpur and Mulji DanduL ”one of the old allodial stock.” 

I hese men administered to the follies of the young prince and accu- 
mulated wealth. Chutter Singh was dragged to ruin and death. Tod 

says, “ youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him from 

his duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pursuits, others 
from a wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, whose 
(laughter he attempted to seduce.* 

When Lord Hastings decided to crush the Pindaris he found it 
necessary to lake all Rajput States under British protection. Accord- 
ing to Article 8 of the treaty “ with Daulat Rao Sinclhia, concluded 
on November 22, 1805, the British Government was bound ”to enter 
into no Treaty with the Rajahs of Oodeypore and Jodhpore, and 
Kotah or other Chiefs, tributaries of Dowlut Rao Sindhia, situated in 
Malwa, Meywar, 0 ( Marwar, and in no shape whatever to interfere 
with the settlement which Sindhia may make with those Chiefs.” 
FVcm this obl'gat on the British Government was released by Article 
9 of the treaty with Daulat Rao Sindhia, concluded on November 
5, 1817, which declared that ‘‘the British Government shall be at full 
liberty to form engagements with the States of Oudeypore, Jodhpore, 
and Kotah, and with the State of Boondee, and other substantive 
States on the left bank of the Churnbul.” 

In October, 1817, Metcalfe was instructed to conclude an engage* 
ment with Marwar. The Secretary to the Supreme Government 
observed, “Jodhpur is understood to be a country of small pecuniary 
resources, but the proverbial bravery of its inhabitants will enable 
that Government to bring forward a powerful body of auxiliaries for 
the service of the British Government and the allied States. This 
should, accordingly, be the principal description of aid to be required 
from Jodhpur in the event of our establishing an intimate connection 
with that State. A pecuniary contribution, however, towards the ex- 

8 Political CoiiMikation.s, June 14, 1817, No. 13; August 15, 1817, No. 40. 

9 Amir Khan and Bapu Sindhia were then plundering Marwar. (Secret 
Con.sultations, June ii, 1816, No. 28; June 15, i8j6, No. 10, ii; October 12, 
1816, No. 16). 

10 Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

u Auchison, op. at., vol. IV, pp. 59-62. 12, Ibid, pp. 64-69. 
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penses of the protecting force ought, if attainable, to be required 
from Jodhpur.”^ ‘ 

Although negotiations were opened by Metcalfe as soon as he 
received the above instructions, no properly authorised vakil came 
to him even in November, 1817.'^ In December, 1817, the treaty was 
negotiated in Delhi by two vakils^ ' — Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee 
Ram. The treaty^** was signed on January 6, 1818, cind ratified by 
the Governor-General on January 16, 1818. 

Article I provided for “perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of 
interests” between the two States. By Article 2 the British Govern- 
ment engaged “to protect the principality and territory cf Jodhpore.” 
By Article 3 Man Singh promised to “act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government and acknowledge its supremacy,” and 
engaged to have no “connection with any other chiefs and States.” 
Article 4 laid down that he “will not enter into any negotiation with 
any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction of the British 
Government : but his usual amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue.” Article 5 provided that all disputes between 
Jodhpur and other States would be “submitted to the arbitration and 
award of the British Government.” 

With regard to the question of tribute it was decided by Article 6 
that “the tribute heretofore paid to Sindhia by the State of Jodhpore,’^ 

shall be paid in perpetuity to the British Government, and the 

engagements of the State of Jodhpoie with Sindhia respecting tribute 
shall cease.” Man Singh declared that “besides the tribute paid to 
Sindhia by the State of Jodhpore, tribute has not been paid to any 
other State”; so “if either Sindhia or any one else lay claim to tribute 
the British Government engages to reply to such claim.” (Article 7). 
“This article,” Metcalfe wrote to the Supreme Government on 
January 15, 1818, “is intended to give us a claim to any other tribute 
that Jodhpur may have paid to other States besides Sindhia, if any 
such has been concealed from us.”^” The sums paid by Man Singh 
to Amir Khan were “not acknowledged to be in the way of tribute.”^' 

Article 8 provided for securing “a powerful body of auxiliaries for 
the service of the British Government and the allied States” : “The 
State of Jodhpore shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the service 

13 Secret Consultations, October 28, 1817, No. 26. 

14 Secret Con.siil rations, December 19, 1817, No. 112. 

15 Tod {Annals of Marwar^ Chapter XV) mentions only one vakil — Byas 
Bishen Ram, but the text of the treaty mentions Byas Ubhee Rani as well. 

16 Aitchi'on, op. at., vol. Ill, pp 139-161. 

17 A schedule annexed to the treaty shows that the tribute paid to Sindhia 
amounted to 1,08,000 Jodhpur rupees, 

18 Secret Consultations, February 6, i8i8, No. 102. 19 Op at, 
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of the British Government whenever required; and when necessary 
the whole of the Jodhpore forces shall join the British army, excepting 
such a portion as may be requisite for the internal administration of 
the country.** Metcalfe wanted “to obtain the services of a larger 
body of horse,” but the Jodhpur oa^i/s “protested solemnly that 
this was the utmost that the resources of the State could furnish in 
a condition of efficiency.** The ua^i/s demanded an assurance that the 
Jodhpur contingent should not be employed in the Deccan. Metcalfe 
agreed.'^® It was also proposed that the armed contingents of the 
Sardars of Marwar should join the British army when necessary; but 
this proposal was opposed by Man Singh himself, who, according to 
Tod,“^ saw in it “the germ of discord, from the certainty of inter- 
ference it would lead to.’* No explicit reference was, therefore, made 
in the treaty to the contingents of the Sardars, 

Article 9 provided that Man Smgh would remain “absolute ruler*’ 
of his State and that “the jurisdiction of the British Government shall 
not be introduced into that principality.’* The Jodhpur vakils re- 
quested Metcalfe to promise that the British Government would not 
listen to the Raja's relatives or Rajput Sardars of the State if they 
submitted “self-interested proposals.” Metcalfe replied that this was 
* ‘understood*’ in Article 9.^“ In his letter to the Supreme Government, 
dated January 15, 1818, he observed that some of the Sardars were 
disaffected against the administration of the Prince Regent. If the 
latter applied for British assistance against those Sardars, Metcalfe 
suggested that the application should be refused. He pointed out 
that the Thak^rs “have rights as well as the Raja, and we could not 
undertake to enforce obedience without ascertaining that we were not 
about to become the instruments of oppression. *’‘‘* 

The vakils of Jodhpur also pressed some other demands, but they 
had to remain satisfied with Metcalfe’s verbal a.ssurances. Man Singh 
wanted to resume the jagir given under coercion to Amir Khan, to 
recover the fort of Amarkot occupied by an Amir of Sind, and to 
retain the pargana of Godwar*"* secured from Mewar by his prede- 
cessor Bijoy Singh. Metcalfe merely promised that the British Govern- 
ment would not obstruct the Raja in the accomplishment of these 
objects.^* 

At the time when this treaty was concluded the government was 
in the hands of Prince Chuttur Singh. “But ere the treaty was rati- 

20 Secret Consultations, February 6, i8i8, No. 102. 

21 Annals of Marwar^ Chapter XV. 

22 Secret Consultations, February 6, t8i8. No. 102. 23 Op. cit. 

24 Tbd, Annals of Mewar, Chapter XVI; Rcu, Glories of Marwar and the 
Gloriotfs Rathors, pp. 186- 188. 

25 Secret Consultations, February 6, 1818, No. 102, 26 Op. cit. 
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fied, this dissipated youth was no more/’“^ The government was then 
actually managed by an oligarchy headed by Salim Singh“” of Poka- 
ran, one of the principal Sardars of the State, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the Dewan, Akhi Chand. Tod says, “All the garrisons 
and offices of trust throughout the country were held by the creatures 
of a junto, cf which these were the heads.”"® After the death of 
Prince Chuttur Singh “the Pokaran faction,** dreading Man Singh*s 
resumption of government, tried to adopt the only son of the Ruler 
of Idar^® as their sovereign. The Ruler of Idar refused to accept this 
offer unless it was supported by all the Sardars of Marwar. Such 
unanimity was found unattainabtle, for many Sardars disliked the 
“Pokaran faction.** That “faction** had, therefore, no alternative 
except the restoration of Man Singh. 

Even after his restoration Man Singh took no active interest in the 
affairs of the State. Tod says, “He listened to all with the most 
apathetic indifference.”^^ Salim Singh continued to control the ad- 
ministration with the title of Bhanjgured^^ and Akhi Chand retained 
his office of DeWan. Man Singh seemed to have forgotten their pre- 
vious hostility to himself during the Regency of his son. He acted 
“as an automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased. *’^^ All the garri- 
sons were occupied by troops under the control of the “Pokaran 
faction**; all offices of trust were filled by their followers. *‘The name 
of justice was unknown. *’^^ The Pathan mercenaries'^* did not receive 
their pay; “they were to be seen begging in the streets of the capital, 
or hawking bundles of forge on their heads to preserve them from 
starvation. The nucleus of an opposition to the selfish and oppres- 
sive “Pokaran faction** had been already formed by Fatehraj, the 
brother of the murdered minister /nduraj; but for the time being the 

2y Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

28 He was the son of Sawai Singh, who had set up Dliukol Singh as the 
rival of Man Singh. Sec Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapters XIV-XV. 

29 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

30 He was the nearest of kin of the reigning family of Jodhpur. 

31 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

32 Malcolm says : “The Rajpoot chiefs employ their own tribe in the 

army, but seldom, if ever, in civil stations. when a noble is raised by his 

favour to power, but without distinct office, he is termed a counsellor or 
mediator; such person being generally deemed a channel of intercourse bet- 
ween the prince and his subjects.** Such a “mediator” was called Bhanjgtirc^ 
(M\cmoir of Central India, vol. I, p. 549). 

33 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 34 Of cU 

35 At one time Man Singh had a corps of 3,500 foot, and 1,500 horse, 
with 25 guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native of Panipat. 

36 Tod, An mis of Marwar, Chapter XV. 
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blind support of Man Singh enabled Salim Singh and Akhi Chand 
to act as they pleased. 

The total disorganization of the government* in Marwar did 
not escape the notice of the British authorities. In December, 1818 , 
a British officer named F . Wilder, who was at that time Superinten- 
dent of the district of Ajmer, was deputed to report on the actual 
condition of Marwar. He was instructed to offer the assistance of the 
British Government for the restoration of peace and order in the State. 
In a private interview with Man Singh Mr. Wilder offered to place 
troops at his disposal. The crafty Raja declined this offer, for he 
knew quue well that the employment of British troops for internal 
administration would inevitably lead to British * dictation and inter- 
ference” in the internal affairs of the State. He told Mr. Wilder that 
he placed “reliance on himself to restore his State to order.” At the 
same time he failed not to disseminate the impression amongst his 
chiefs” that British troops were ready to come to his ^rescue. Tod 
aptly remarks, “He felt that the lever was at hand to crush faction 
to the dust : and with a Machiavellian caution, he determined that the 
existence of this engine should suffice; that its power should be felt, 
but never seen; that he should enjoy all the advantages this influence 
would give, without risking any of its dangers if called into action. 

Unable to convince Man Singh that “his affairs were irretrievable 
without the direct aid of the paramount power, Mr. Wilder returned 
to Ajmer in February, 1819 In the same month Ted had the political 
duties of Marwar added to those of Udaipur, Kotah, Bundi and Sirohi, 
He reached Jodhpur in November, 1819 , and found matters in nearly 
the same state as on Mr. Wilder’s departure. During his stay of 
nearly three weeks Tod repeatedly assured Man Singh of the full sup- 
port of the British Government and requested him to utilise it for the 
welfare of the State. Man Singh’s response was the same as it had 
been in the case of Mr. Wilder s exhortations. The problems which 
confronted the Raja at that time are thus summarised by Tod : 

1. Forming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances; the condition of the crown 
lands; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great 
discontent. 

3 . The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

37 Tod, AnnaL of Marxjoar, Chapter XV. 38 Op. at. 39 Op. at. 
40 Tod says, “The Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their 
fiscal revenues to overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These arc chiefly 
Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with muskets and match-locks; and having 
cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are formidable to the 
Rajpoot cavaliers At one period, the Raja maintained a foreign force amount- 
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4, An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis in the north, and 
the desert Sahraes and Khosas in the west; reformatiqn of the tariff, or 
scale of duties on commerce, which were so heavy as almost to amount 
to prohibition; and at the same time to provide for its security.”^' 

Instead of trying to solve these problems the de facto rulers of 
Marwar — Salim Singh and Akhi Chand — proceeded “to gratify ancient 
animosities** by striking at those Sardars who were not their camp- 
followers. Ganorah, one of the eight principal fiefs^“ in Marwar, was 
put under sequestration, and only released by a fine of more than a 
year’s revenue. Several minor fiefs, including Chundawul, which was 
one of the sixteen second class fiefs,‘^* suffered in the same manner. 
At length Akhi Chand had the audacity to put his hand on Ahwa, the 
chief fief of Marwar; but the proud Champawat Sardar defied the 
Dewan, Man Singh took shelter behind his “sequestered habits.** 
No body knew whether he really sanctioned the anti-feudal 
policy pursued by the “Pokaran faction.” Tod says, “Gloom, 
mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. They 
saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and possessions, 
from an idea they industriously propagated, that an unseen but mighty 
power was at hand to support their acts, given out as those of the 
prince. This position was quite intolerable to the proud Sardars 
of Marwar. Tod says. The aristocracy in Marwar has always 
possessed more power than in any of the sister principalities around. 
The cause may be traced to their first settlement in the desert; and 
it has been kept in action by the peculiarities of their condition, 
especially in that protracted struggle for the rights of the minor Ajit, 
against the despotism of the empire.’’^® 

In 1820 Man Singh threw off the mask of insanity and inflicted 


ing to, or at least mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two 
thousand five hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establish- 
ment. Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were granted to 
the commanders of the different legions. By these over-grown establishments, 

to maintain a superiority over the feudal lords , the demoralization and 

ruin of this country have been accelerated.” {Annals of Marwar, Chapter XVI). 

41 Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

42 Aliwa, Asope, Pokaran, Nimaj, Reah, Ganoiah, Kewnsir (or Keemsir), 
Khejurla. 

43 Kochaman, Khari-ka-dewa, Chundawul, Khada, Ahore, Baggori, Gaj- 

singhpura, Mehtri, Marote, Roat, Chaupur, Budsu, Kaotah (great), Kaotah (little), 
Hursolah, Degode. 44 Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

45 For the position of the nobles in the Rajput .State see A. C. Bancrjee, 
Raj-pat Stadias, pp, loo-iio, 120-137. 

46 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XIII. 

I.H.Q., esptemqeR, 1946 
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terrible punishment upon the “Pokaran faction.” Among those 
treacherously kilied were Akhi Chand, Nagji and Mulji Dandul. They, 
and other victims of the Raja's cruel wrath, were compelled to dis- 
gorge the wealth which they had accumulated. The attempt to kill 
Salim Singh, however, failed. But Surtan Singh of Nimaj, "his cons- 
tant associate," was killed. In a letter addressed to the Government 
on these events, dated July 7, 1820, Tod observed, "The danger is, 
that success may tempt him to go beyond the line of necessity, either 
for the ends of justice or security. If he stops with the Pokurn chief, 
and one or two Inferiors concerned in the coalition of 1806^^ and the 
usurpation of his son, with the condign punishment of a few of the 
civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character; but if he 
involves Ahwa, and the other principal chiefs, in these prescriptions, 
he may provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm him. He has done 
enough for justice, and even for revenge, which has been carried too 
far as regards Soortan Singh, whose death (which 1 sincerely regret) 
was a prodigal sacrifice." 

After the murder of Akhi Chand the Raja installed Fatehraj in the 
post of Dewan and relentlessly pursued the policy of crushing all the 
feudal chiefs irrespective of their loyalty or treachery in the past.^® 
His "treachery and cold-blooded tyranny completely estranged all 
the chiefs." lod says, "Isolated as they were, they could make no 
resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting to ten thou- 
sand men ; and they dared not league for defence, from the 

dreaded threat held over them, of calling in the British troops; and in 
a few months the whole feudal association of Marwar abandoned 
their homes and their country, seeking shelter in the neighbouring 
States from the Raja's cruel and capricious tyranny. To his connec- 
tion with the British Government alone he was indebted for his being 
able thus to put forth the resources of his policy, which otherwise he 
never could have developed either with safety or effect; nor at any 
former period of the history of Marwar could the most daring of its 
princes have undertaken, with any prospect of success, what Raja 
Maun accomplished under this alliance."^® 

The nobles who thus fled from Man Singh's tyranny found refuge 
in Kotah, Mewar, Bikaner, and Jaipur. In 1821 they tried to obtain the 
mediation of the British Government. The letter®® written by them 
to the Pplitipal Agent of the Western Rajput States in August, 1821, 
contains the following significant passage : 

47 See A. C. Banerjcc, Raj fat Studies, pp. 234-250. 

48 Amar Singh of Ahore, who had loyally served Man Singh as his *'chief 
shield” tlirougliout his reign, was obliged to seek refuge in exile. 

49 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XV. 

50 Tod, Feudal System of Rajasthan, Appendix, 
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“Sri Maharajah and ourselves are of one stock, all Rahtores. He 
is our head, we his servants; but now anger has seized him. and we 

are dispossessed of our country Such a spirit has possessed his 

mind as never was known to any former prince of Jodhpur. His 
forefathers have reigned for generations; our forefathers were their 
ministers and advisers, and whatever was performed was by the collec- 
tive wisdom of the council of our chiefs Now. men of not con- 

sideration are in our prince’s presence : hence this reverse. When our 
sertyiccs are acceptable, then is he our lord; when not, We are again 
his brothers and kindred, claimants and laying claim to the land.”‘‘^ 
The British Government very reluctantly interfered in the quarrel 
between Man Singh and his nobles. Aid was refused to the exiled 
Sardars; but an accommodation was effected in 1824 (after Tod’s 
departure from India) through the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment.®^ The estates of the Sardars of Ahwa, Assore, Niirnaj and Rass 
were to be restored within six months from the date of the engage- 
ment, i.e., February 25. 1824; but the Sardars of Chundawul and 
Budsu were not “desirous of being recommended to favour.** This 
engagement was guaranteed by the Political Agent, Mr. Wilder. Peace 
was, however, not restored in Marwar. In 1827 some disaffected 
nobles of Marwar decided to place the pretender Dhukol Singh®^ on 
the gadi They assembled their followers in Jaipur territory, and with 
the connivance, if not the active support, of the Jaipur Darbar pre- 
pared to invade Marwar. The British Government censured the 
Maharaja of Jaipur and asked Dhukol Singh to dissociate himself from 
the disaffected Sardars. “At the same time Government®^ declared 
that although it might perhaps be required to protect the Maharaja®® 
against unjust usurpation, or wanton but too powerful rebellion, there 
was no obligation to support him against universal disaffection and 
insurrection caused by his own injustice, incapacity, and misrule.”®® 
Even after the failure of the confederacy of the disaffected Sardars 
to put Dhukol Singh on the gadi of Jodhpur further evidence of Man 
Singh’s “Incapacity and misrule” was forthcoming. Between t|ie 
years 1824 and 1835 he had to make over to the Briitish Government 
28 villages in the parganas of Chang and Kot-kirana in Merwara 
with a view to bringing the lawless Minas and Mers Into complete 
submission. Only 7 of these villages were resumed in 1843; the others 
are still under the administrative control of the British Government.®^ 
In 1836 the district of Mallani was taken under the superintendence 

51 See A. C. Banerjcc’s, Rajput Studies, p. 135 . 

52 Aitchison, op. dt., vol. Ill, p. 167 . 

53 Tod, Annals of Marwar, Chapter XIV-XV, 

54 I.e. British Government. 55 Man Singh. 

56 Aitchison, op. dt., vol. Ill, p. 141 . 57 Ibid., pp. 140 , 161 - 166 . 
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and control of the British Resident, for Man Singh was unable to 
maintain order there, fn 1898 the district was restored to the Ijodhpur 
Darbar.^'^ In 1832 Man Singh was required, under Article 8 of the 
treaty of 1818, to furnish a contingent tg* co-operate with a British force 
against freebooters who occupied Nagar Parkar. As this contingent 
proved altogether useless, the obligation to furnish a contingent was 
commuted in 1835 to an annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000 towards the 
Jodhpur Legion.^*’ 

1 he climax came in 1839. The lingering disputes with the nobles 
paralysed the administration. Man Singh was rendered impotent for 
good or evil by his complete subjection to priestly influence. The 
British Government could no longer postpone interference. A British 
force occupied Jodhpur for five months. On September 24, 1839, 
Man Singh was compelled to execute an Engagement®*^ to ensure future 
good government. The following Articles deserve special notice : — 

“1st. — Now for the government of the country mutual deliberation 
having been agreed upon the Maharajah and Colonel Sutherland*'^ 
and the Sirdars and Uhal-i-kars and the Khuwas Pasbans of the Raj 
will meet and institute rules for the government of the country which 
are to be acted upon now and henceforward; they will also define 
and settle the right of the several chiefs and of the Officers of the 

Government and of others depending upon it according to ancient 
usage. 

“2nd. — The British Political Agent and the Uhal-i-kars of the Raj 
of Jodhpore having counselled together will conduct the affairs of the 
government according to these rules and after having consulted the 
Maharajah.** 

“4th. — The Colonel Sahib has said that a British garrison shall be 
placed in the fortress of Jodhpore, and to this the Maharaja 
agrees ’* 

“7th. — Those whose rights have been sequestrated shall be re- 
possessed in accordance with the principles of justice, and the in- 
cumbents shall perform liege service to the Durbar.** 

This Engagement practically placed the administration of Marwar 
under the control of the British ResMent. But it was binding on Man 
Singh alone, not on his successors. He died on September 5, 1843, 
and the long chapter of anarchy and tyranny in Marwar came to 
an end. 

Anil Chandra Banerjee 


58 Aitchison, op. at., vol. Ill, pp. 1^0- 
60 Ibid., pp. 168-170, 


59 Ibid., pp. 141, 166. 
61 Political Agent. 



Some Aspects of the Worship of Narayana 

ii 

In my previous paper(///Q., vol. xx. pp. 275 ff.) an attempt has been 
made to establish the position that it is possible to trace the history 
of Narayana as an independent deity from the Rgvedic times, 
through the Brahmanas and Aranyak.cis, to the Mahdbhdratay that he 
was perhaps the special deity of the Satvatas worshipped in their 
own special mode ; that he was intimately connected with the 
Pancaratra system in the same way as 5iva ^rikanfha was connected 
with the Pasupat system and lastly that with the rise of Vasudevism 
or Vyuha worship he seemed to have lost his position and was 
identified with Vasudeva. 

In the later texts Narayana is only a form of Vi^nu representing 
his cosmic aspect and in sectarian Vai^navism he is wholly identi- 
fied with Vi^nu or is only a name of Visnu. In the cults of Gopala- 
Kr§na of Abhira affinities as lover-god and child-god there is no 
place either for Narayana or for the Vyuhas. What has then 
happened to the Narayana the tradition of whose existence as an 
independent deity we have sought to trace? 

The aniconic worship of Narayana which prevails at the 
present time raises problems which have attracted little attention. 
The aniconic representation of Narayaija is known as sdlagramasild. 
It is also called Visnu or KTsnaiild* The aniconic worship of 
Vi^nu or Vasudeva identified with Vi^nu was existent in the 
2nd or 1st century B.C., if not earlier. The aniconic worship of 
Rudra-5iva in the form of linga was probably known from about 
this period. The aniconic worship of Narayana seems to be of 
much later origin. Detailed references to it are found in the late 
Brahmavaivarta Pxirdna and in the Agni and Vardha Purdnas* The 
Vana Parvan account of holy places mentions an image of Vi^nu 
known as Salagrama at the Pundarika tirtha,^ A Ghosun^i 
inscription mentions pujdsild prdkoro ndrdyanavdtilia which has been 
translated as ‘‘enclosing wall of the stone (object) of worship 
called Narayanavatika (compound).^'^ An attempt has been made 
to interpret pujdiild as i^alagramasila-^ 

According to Brahmavaivarta Purdtia Narayaiia turned into stone as 
a result of a curse of Tulasi. Tulasi was originally a Gopini beloved of 

1 M&A., Vana P. ch. 84. 

2 Epigraphia Indicttf vol. XXII, p. 204. 

3 J. N. Banerjoa, op. cit.y p. 101. 
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Kr^rta* Radha cursed her to be born as a human being* She was 
born as the daughter of king Dharmadhvaia and came to be known 
as Tulasi. Later she was married to the daitya ^ankhacuda who 
was really Sudamagopala born as a demon through a curse of Radha. 
Through austere devotion he had obtained from Brahma the boon 
that he would be invulnerable so long as his wife’s chastity was 
not violated* iSankhacuda deprived the gods of their domains. 
I hereupon they proceeded to the Baikuntha accompanied by Brahma 
and Siva to appeal to Narayana for help. It was decided at the 
conference of the gods that Siva would engage Sankhacuda in a 
fight while Narayana would violate Tulasi in the guise of her hus* 
band. This plan was executed and Tulasi on finding that Narayai^a 
in the guise of her husband had violated her uttered a curse that he 
would turn into stone and lose his memory. She then fell at his 
feet and wept. Narayana said that she would discard her present 
form and go to him. Her body would become the river Ga^daki 
and from her hair would grow the holy plant Tulasi.* Nara- 
yana also said that he would turn into stone and stay near the 
Gandaki and cahras would be formed on his stone body by vajrakttas 
and In the Vardha Pmdiya it is told that Gandaki practised 

severe austerities for a long time for seeing Vi^iiu. Pleased with 
her devotion he appeared before her and told her to ask for a boon. 
She prayed that he might be pleased to be born as her son. The 
Lord granted her prayer saying that he would always live in her 
womb as salagramasila and thus become her son.® Describing the 
origin of the holy place Salagramaksetra Vardha Purdna gives an 
account how the Lord appeared before the sage Salankayana in 

4 Brahmavaivarta Pur&aaf Prakrti Kli. quoted in Sahdakalpadruma, 
vol. I, p. 389. 
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— Varaha Puratja quoted in iabdakcipadruma, vol. U, p. 1516. 
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the form of a 4dl tree/ It appears from this account of the holy 
place ^alagramaksetra that the god once revealed himself in the 
form of a sal tree. The name sdlagrdma perhaps takes its origin 
from the ial tree. 

I’he source of the ialagrdma sild is the river Gaiidakf. The 
sacred texts notice marks on the silas which distinguish one type of 
sila from another and different names of Vi§nu, the vyuhas and the 
incarnations are given to the silas according to these marks, shades 
of colour and shapes.® Referring to the salagrama Gopinath Rao 
writes: ‘‘A salagrama is generally a flintified ammonite shell which 
is riverworn and thus rounded and beautifully polished. Each of 
these has a hole, through which are visible several interior spiral 
grooves resembling the representations of the cakra or discus of 
Vi§nu; and these are in fact considered by the people to be naturally 
produced representations of the discus of Visnu. The number as 
well as the disposition of the spirals visible through the holes is 
utilised in ascertaining which of the many aspects and avatdras of 
Visnu a given specimen represents and what the value of it is to the 

worshipper It is a fairly common sight to find a large collection 

of salagramas in many important temples, in monasteries called 
mathas and even in certain old households. They are worshipped 
by Vai§navas and also by persons of Vaidika Saiva persuasion but 
the Agamic Saivas and Vira Saivas do not worship them.^^** 

The sale and purchase of sdlagrdma silds are strictly forbidden.^® 

Jir i 

era: erai I 

era ^ gf^rraT^I- :rfftreraer: i — 

^era^sf^ !T 3rrai% ^ i 

Varaha Parana quoted in Ibid. 

8 Padma PurdnOt Patala kh. ch. 10; Oaruifa Purdna, ch, 55 (Banga- 
vasi Ed.) 

9 T. A, Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography^ vol. I, part i, 
pp, 9-11. 
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Vi^iju is always present in idlagrdma iilds> The merit earned by 
worshipping a crore of iivaliftgas and by performing a crore of 
yajnas is equal to the merit earned by worshipping one sdlagrdmaiild 
which was worshipped of old by Skanda. The worship of the 
Sdlagrdma gives mok^a to a house-holder. Hari is always present 
near the idlagrdma iild> Lak$mi abides there and the merits of all 
the holy places are to be found there. All sins are removed by 
worshipping it.“ 

A very significant distinction made in the case of worship of the 
Sdlagrdma Sild is that women and Sudras are not entitled to touch it. 
Sandal paste placed on it by a female is like poisonous mud» homhiim 
like thunderbolt, offerings of edibles full of poison. So females 
should avoid touching the sild.^^ Low castes should not touch the 
Sdlagrdma Sild, women and 6udras should not touch it. They should 
worship it from a distance. Only Brahmanas, K^atriyas and 
Vaisyas may worship it.^“ This prohibition is a striking difference 
from the worship of the ^ivalinga which all may touch and worship. 

Great sanctity attached to the sdlagrdma sild in respect of certain 
matters relating to the rules of conduct is of special significance. 
Telling of falsehoods with the sdlagrdma in one’s hand and violation 

Again, 

9^ It 

— Bardha Purdna quoted in Sabdal^alpadruma, vol. II, p. /515. 

11 Br. Vv. Purdna, Pk. kli , ch. 19. 
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—Padma Parana, Patala kh., ch. 20« 
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of a pledge given holding the si7a in one's hand are sinful.'"^ Then 
again, in the performance of vrataa, in the act of making a gift, in 
srdddhas and in the worship of the gods it is best to invoke the deity 
in the sdlagrdmaA^ Tulasi and the sdlagrdma should be placed at 
the head of a man on death bed.^® 

Reference may also be made in this connection to the position of 
the sdlagrdma representing Narayana in certain socio-religious 
observances in the orthodox Brahmanical society in Bengal. In the 
important sarnsk^ras in which Vedic rites are followed, e. g. rice- 
giving ceremony, sacred thread ceremony, marriage, hdddha etc. the 
presence of the sdlagrdma is indispensable. In all homa or fire 
sacrifices its presence is necessary. In the marriage ceremony the 
act of sampraddna or giving of the bride must be made in the presence 
of the sdlagrdma and its presence imparts to the act the binding force 
of an act done under the law. Narayana and Agni are regarded as 
two witnesses to the correct performance of the ceremony and its 
irrevocability. In religious performances too Narayana represented 
by the sdlagrdma sild holds in some respects a unique position in 
Bengal. It is well known that a deity may be worshipped in his 
image constructed according to the rules or in its representation in an 
earthen pot (ghata) filled with water, with mango twig and a green 
cocoanut on the top and vermilion smears on its body. The presence 
of the sdlagrdma which requires no enlivening or invoking ceremonies 
is necessary, in nearly all forms of worship of deities in this way. In 
the case of images of deities constructed for the purpose of occasional 
worship enlivening and invoking rites must be performed before 
actual worship can be offered and the presence of the sdlagrdma may 
be dispensed with. 

The sdlagrdma sild or several of the silds may be worshipped 
together with the iconic representations of Vi§nu-Narayana*-Krsna 
and Srl-Lak?mi-Radha and joint worship appears to be the usual 
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practice. But in contrast to the practice of the Saivas with whom 
the emblem of the god is paid more attention than his anthropomor- 
phic representations among the Vaisnavas iconic representations 
of the god are more important than his emblems. So it is found 
that while the linga is enshrined in most of the famous Saiva temples 
in India, in the famous Vaisnava temples images of the god are 
installed and emblems occupy a position of secondary importance- 
What is the cause of this difference in treatment to emblems in 
the two great sectarian faiths it is not easy to explain. An important 
point which may be noted is that the emblem of the deity is more 
widely worshipped as a household deity. 1 his fact, taken together 
with the socio-religious functions attributed to the sdlagrdma sild, 
would suggest that the worship of the emblem of Narayana may be 
particularly connected with the worship of Narayana as a household 
deity. Some of the important socio-religious functions attributed 
to the emblem of Narayana are connected with Vedic socio religious 
rites which have survived among Hindus and with which Rudra- 
Siva or Visnu has no real connection. We would put forth the 
suggestion that the worship of Narayana as a household deity and 
in connection with certain surviving Vedic socio-religious rites may 
perhaps be traced back to the tradition of the Narayana who per- 
formed Vedic sacrifices (pancardtra sattra) and was independent of, 
though identified with, Visnu* and who was himself worshipped 
according to the Vedic rites, apparently modified to some extent, by 
king Vasu Uparicara. There is at least one evidence to show that 
the worship of Narayarra as a household deity with socio-religious 
functions was as early as the Rdmdyaria, At the bidding of king 
Dasaratha the priest informed Rama that he was to fast along with 
Sita to prepare for his installation the next day. After the priest 
had left Rama worshipped Narayana along with Janaki with single- 
minded devotion. He offered oblations to fire in honour of the 
great god. I hereafter he ate the leavings of the offerings and 
prayed to Narayana for his own welfare and meditating on him 
and observing silence retired to a bed of/jusa.^^ The fasting and 
worship of Narayana are a preparation for the auspicious ceremony 
of installation as crown-prince are known as adhivasa. This 
preparatory ceremony in which worship of Narayana is an important 
part is performed in orthodox Brahmanical society even now before 
upanayana, marriage, srdddha etc.'® 

17 lidmdyana^ Ajodhya kanda, 6th sarga (Basumati Ed. (Calcutta.) 

18 In the interpolated 5th sarga in Uttara Kfinda, Narada gives an 
account of the Svetadipa, the abode of devout worshippers of Narayana 
and there follows a frivolous account of Ravana’s visit to it and his 
discomfiture at the hands of women there. 
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III 

Mention may now be made of some instances of folk-worship 
of Narayana. The worship of Satya Narayana which is specially 
prevalent in Bengal is perhaps an example of a folk cult thoroughly 
brahmanised. 

The worship of Satya Narayana as prescribed in the Skonda 
Parana (Reva khanda) furnishes a well-known instance of the 
worship of Narayana as a domestic deity. The worship is performed 
on auspicious occasions and in fulfilment of vows made to the god.^*^ 
He is represented by the sdlagrdma sild. The worship of Satya 
Narayana is held to be specially suited for the Kali Yuga when men 
with their reduced vitality are incapable of austerities. The worship 
of Satya Narayana as a folk god probably arose in mediaeval Bengal 
and a considerable literature in verse glorifying the god and testi- 
fying to the popularity of his worship came into being. The origin 
of this form of worship is perhaps indicated by the explanation 
offered by one of these poets that Narayana became a Pir in the 
Kali age when the Yavanas became powerful and scoffed at 
Hindus."^ The prevalence of the worship of Satya Narayana and 
the fact that a Brahmana always officiates as priest would go against 
the view of the late Dr. D. C. Sen that the worship of a saint or 
Pir among Moslems led to the adoption by Hindus of the saint and 
his deification as an incarnation of Narayana."^ Satya Narayana 
is a favourite deity of the Mangars of Nepal. Upadhyaya Brahmanas 
officiate as priests.^" The Beriyas in the U. P. worship him when 
a girl is prostituted for the first time.^^ He is also worshipped by 
the Binds and Koiris in the same province. “Among many of 
the middle class Hindus when a man eats with a person who has 
offended against the rules of the caste or intrigues with a woman 
of another caste he is excommunicated until he has a recitation at 
his house of what is known as Kath Satya NdrdyanaJ^ A Brahman 
is employed to do the worship. The Mrung in Hill T ipperah 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts worship Satya Narayana. The Tharus 
worship him as giver of rains and harvest.^ ^ He is worshipped 


19 Kriydkdmjavdridhi, vol. II, p. 512 (Basumati publication). 

20 Kriparama, Baii<ja Sdhitya Paricaya by J). C. Sen. Calcutta 
University. 

21 D. 0. Sen» Folk Literature oj Bengjal, p. 103. 

22 H. Risley, Tribes and Castes oj Bengal, vol. II. p. 75. 

23 W, Grooko, Tribes and Castes oj NorthAVestcrn Provinces and Oudh, 
vol., I, p. 24G. 

24 Ibid,, vol. II, p. 112. 

26 Ibid,f vol. 111, p. 325. 


25 ibid., vol. Ill, p, 293. 
27 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 398. 
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as a household deity by the Patwa in the U. There is a stray 

instance of the worship of Narayana as a tutelary deity by the Dorns 
in E. Bengal who hail from Bihar and the U. P. They offer him the 
blood of pig sacrificed and spirits.^"* Some tribes add the name 
Narayana to the name of the sun worshipped by them probably as an 
honorific title. Thus the Velatis in Poona worship Surya-Narayana^® 
and the Kols in Mirzapur make obeisances to Suraj-Narayana*^^ . 


IV 

It has been observed that the worship of the sdlagrdma sild is 
probably of much later origin than the worship of the lifiga. It is 
perhaps contemporaneous with the worship of vanaAifiiias which are 
mostly quartz pebbles found in the Narmada or Reva river and 
according to the texts in Kashmir. Srisaila, etc. As in the case 
of the sdlagrdma no ceremony for pratistha, sarnskdra or dodhana is 
necessary in the case of bdnaAihgas. According to the Vardha 
Piirdna the connection between the Reva and vdna lihgas is the 
same as the connection between the Gandaki and the sdlagrdma sild. 
Propitiated by the Reva ^iva granted her the boon that he would 
live in her womb in the form of lihga, (garbhe tava vasisydmi putro 
bhidyd sivapriye).^^ 1 he name bdna-linga is explained as being due 
to association with the Vana daitya, well known for his devotion to 
.Siva. Vana prayed to ^iva for a lihga for worship and Siva gave 
him his emblem in quartz found in the Kailasa. 1 he reference in the 
Mahdbhdrata to the form of Visnu known as sdlagrdma would show 
that at least the name under which the aniconic representation of 
Narayana is worshipped was known and its association with Narayana 
was also recognised. Again, the explanation of the name sdlagrdma- 
h,§etra as the place where Narayana appeared in the form of a sdl 
tree in the Vardha Pvrdna would raise doubt regarding the first 
application of the name sdlagrdma to the aniconic representation of 
Narayana. No reference is found, so far as we know, in the Puranas 
regarding any connection between Narayana and the sdl which is 
more associated with tribal religions. Among trees and plants with 
which Vi^nu-Narayana-Vasudeva-Krsna are associated are the 
aioattha, nydgrodha, kodamba, nimba, tamdlaj talast* etc. Probably the 
legend is nothing more than an ingenuous attempt at interpretation 
of the v 7 otd sdlagrdma which literally means the village of the 6dl 
tree. In the next place, while no difficulty need be felt in respect of 

28 Ibid., p. 173. 29 Risley, op. cit.j p. 246, 

30 Bombay Presidency Gazetteer ^ vol. XVIII, part I, p. 257. 

31 Crooko, op, cit,, vol. Ill, p. 312. 

32 Yogasdra quoted in Sahdakalpadrtima, vol. I, p. 825. 

33 Vardha Purdna quoted in SabdakalpadrumOt vol. II, p. 1516. 
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appropriation of the vdna-lifiga as an emblem of Siva because of the 
old cult of the lifiga the acceptance of the sdlagrdma sild as an 
emblem of Narayana is not sufficiently accounted for. It is possible 
that the spiral grooves inside the hollow ammonite shells resembling 
cat^ras the special weapon or mark of Visnu-Narayana led to the 
appropriation of the shells by the Vaisnavas as emblems of their 
deity. The impetus to advancing such a claim probably came from 
a spirit of emulation, and also a desire for having an unostentatious, 
simple representation of the deity for the purpose of daily household 
worship. 

The points of difference between the worship of the sioa-linga and 
the sdlagrdma sild which have been noted above are important. Only 
the twice-born castes are entitled to worship the sdlagrdma sild and 
Madras and women of all castes are unfit to touch it. I his ban not 
only on Sadias but also on women of all castes proclaim the purely 
Brahrnanical origin of the worship which probably arose at a time 
when caste ideas had become exceedingly rigid. This exclusiveness 
is not only in striking contrast to the catholicity of the 5aivas who 
allow the linga to be touched by the ^udras and all Hindus but is 
contrary also to the catholic spirit of the later Vaisnavas whose 
general attitude is that even a Candala devoted to I lari is moie 
estimable than a Bralimana without bhak.ti» Enlarging on the merit 
of worshipping the sdlagrdma, one text says that by worshipping it 
even a Kikata will go to the Baikuntha.'^* The prandma mantra of 
the sdlagrdma invokes the deity as a Brahmanya deva Another point 
of difference is that while a linga may be made of earth, stone, quartz, 
gold, diamond etc. the sdiagrdma is always flintified ammonite shells. 
This perhaps indicates that the cult of the sdlagrdma has not evolved 
slowly and naturally like the cult of the linga but was introduced, it 
is not possible to say when and how, in a stereotyped form. The 
socio-religious functions attributed to Narayana represented by the 
sdlagrdma, particularly in Bengal, call for a remark. It does not 
appear that the sdlagrdma has the same important functions among 
Hindus outside Bengal. How this special trait has been acquired in 
Bengal is a matter for investigation and perhaps the Bengal School 
of Smrtis would give a clue to it. I he Brahamavaivarta Parana 
shows that the trait had been already acquired in some measure. 

NaNIMADHAB CHAlJDtlUi^l 


34 Padma Purdnaj Fata la kh., ch. 11. 



“Cheap the Magnificent” 


Among the civil servants of the English East India Company on 
the commercial side in Bengal no one attracts our attention so much 
as John Cheap, rightly called “Cheap the Magnificent.” His long and 
successful career, spent for the most part in a little frequented corner 
of the province, and the wealth and splendour associated with his 
name, were not only envied by his contemporaries but were recalled 
with admiration by the posterity. We get a short description of him 
in W. W. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, and another brief account 
in O’Malley’s Birbhum District Gazetteer. Much more, however, still 
remains to be said about this mighty civilian. 

John Cheap came to India as a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
at a comparatively early age. Towards the end of 1787, that is, after 
the enactment of the company’s commercial regulations' of that year, 
he was appointed Commercial Resident of Sonamukhi to supervise the 
investment in the districts of Birbhum, Burdwan and Bishunpur.^ He 
had his head-quarters at Surul,'^ a large and prosperous village in 
Birbhum. Under the Suru] factory there was a number of subordi- 
nate aarungs^ and receiving stations at different places. One of these 
subordinate factories existed at Sonamukhi in the Bankura district, 
from which the residency took its name. The rest were situated at 
Kanchan-nagar,® Sonarundi’^, Kalna,^ f^atra Sayer,'* and Lelot.'" 

In his new situation Cheap found himself faced with certain diffi- 
culties. The weavers in general were unwilling to accept advances 
for piece-goods from the Commercial Resident owing to the oppres- 

1 Weavers’ Regulations passed on the 23rd July, 1787. These regulations 
provided that the Company’s investment of piece-goods, was to be secured not 
through dcilals or niiddlciuen, as was the practice then, by issuing advances 
to tile weavers direct through their civil servants employed as commercial agents 
in the different parts of die Presidency of Bengal. — ^Harington, An Elementary 
Analysis of the Laws and Regulations^ vol. Ill, p. 593. 

2 The district of Bankura was then known as Bishunpur. 

3 In the neighbourhood of Santlniketan, about three miles west of Bolpur. 

4 Aurung — a factory or godown. 

5 Towards the end of the eighteenth century there were twelve receiving 
factories under Surul, the more important of which were situated at Dubrajpur 
llambazar, Dignagar, Mankar, Ramchandraput and Harlpur, — Bengal Board of 
Trade (Commercial) Cons., March 20, 1794. 

6 Near Burdwan. 

7 A big village In the Katwa subdivision of the Burdwan district. 

8 A sub-divisional headquarter station in the Burdwan district. 

9 In the Bankura district. 10 Not Identifiable. 
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sions they had lately suffered in the hands of the Company’s dalals*^^ 
Moreover, they were then subject to three taxes, viz.» the Batta, the 
Kharcha, and the Ganda.^^ The first of these the Resident did not 
consider himself authorised to interfere with at onceJ* But the 
Kharcha, which was a species of doccur to the servants of the dalals, he 
thought himself warranted by the regulations to annul immediately/^ 
And he did so to the great relief of the manufacturers, who now readily 
took advances/'"' After examining into the claims of the Ganda and 
finding that the authority for its exaction was merely a pcrwanna^^' 
expressly stating that it was to be levied with the weavers’ consent, 
he left it to their option/' And of course no one paid a single 
cowrie on account of it/^ In the same way he arranged the Batta by 
“consolidating it in the value of goods in sicca rupees/’ These 
three arrangements of Cheap “kept the weavers in perfect good 
humour with the company’s business” for nearly two years. 

At the end of the second year, however, the manufacturers com' 
plained that the great scarcity of yarn, and the high price of the 
necessaries of life made it extremely difficult for them to go on with 
their work/^ They represented the matter before the Board of Trade 
and prayed that they might be given higher prices and that the num- 
ber of pieces (of cloth) required of them might be reduced too.^^ 
Without granting these demands in toto, the Board directed that instead 
of yearly settlements hitherto made, two or three settlements might 
be made with the weavers “to accommodate the prices to the chang- 
ing circumstances of the times. In this manner the manufacturers 
continued to work for three years “not with that attention to the 
fabrics and engagements’ ’ as the Commercial Resident would have 
wished. Naturally averse to prosecutions. Cheap tried to bring them 
to a different attitude by degrees instead of exacting penalties*^’ from 
them for shirking the Company’s business.^® 

11 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Aug., 5, 1794- 

12 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., July 22, 1794: — Such exac- 
tions were not peculiar to Sonamukhi. The weavers of Malda and certain odicr 
places were also subject to similar taxes. Vide Dinajpnr Dtstricl Records, vol. I 
pp. 33 and 220. 

13 Letter from John Cheap to Board of Trade, June 29, 1794 (Bengal Board 
of Trade — Commercial — Cons. — July 22, 1794). 

14 Ibid. 15 Ibid. 16 A written order. 

17 Letter to Board of Trade. June 29, 1794. 18 Ibid. ig Ibid 

20 Ibid. 21 Ibid. 22 Ibid. 23 Ihtd. 24 Ibid. 

25 It should be noted that under the weavers’ regulations the Commercial 
Resident could prosecute, or impose penalties on, the weavers for non-fulfilment 
of their agreements. 

26 Letter to Board of Trade, June 29, 1794. 
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In the fifth year of his agency several persons, who had never 
worked for the Company, took advances from him, and early in 1793 
a few more did But shortly afterwards there was such an in- 

flux of private merchants that many of the weavers failed to fulfil 
their obligations to the Company.^” To guard against the recurrence 
of this practice, Cheap thought it necessary to have written agree- 
ments from the weavers.^*’* But at Sonamukhi and Patrasayer they 
would not for a long time comply with this demand. It was then 
that as a last alternative the Resident tried the experiment of dis- 
missing the weaver from the Company’s employment. But far from 
being considered as a punishment, it was largely embraced by the 
head weavers, who not only went away themselves, but dissuaded 
others from accepting advances from the Resident. To break the 
influence of these men, Cheap used both authority and tact, and as 
far as practicable, prevented the assembling of the wccivers.'^^ This 
he could manage with some success at Surul, but not at the out 
stations. Moreover, at Sonarundy the izaradars'^^ and mandals'^^ 
almost always created a misunderstanding between the Resident and 
the weavers because it was their interest to do so.‘^® And indeed the 
former mode of conducting business at this uurung had been so 
oppressive that there were but few youngmen in that locality who 
carried on the weaving business, ‘*their parents having given up 
teaching them, preferring their being employed in the fields to the 
risk of their suffering that they themselves had felt.’ *^^ 

During the last few years of the eighteenth century and towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the company’s cloth invest- 
ment in the commercial residency of Sonamukhi, as elsewhere, was 
also affected by the bad conditions of finance and currency at the 
time.*^** 7 he increase in the number of ready money purchasers and 

27 Letter U) Board of Trade, )uiic 29, 1794. 

28 Ibid . — The great influx of private merchants was largely due to the partial 
opening of the East India trade to private enterprise by the Charter Act of 
1793. See in this connection my article: “The Charter Act of 1793 and the 
outlines of British Commercial Policy in India during the next twenty years, 
— Calcutta Review, Nov. 1939, pp. lyi'Si. 

29 Letter to Board of Trade, June 29, 1794. 30 Ibid. 31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid . — The head weavers were at the head of the weavers’ guilds. In 
almost all important areas there were such guilds in those days. 

33 Letter to Board of Trade, June 29, 1794. 

34 Lease-holders. 35 Village headmen. 

36 Letter from John Cheap to Board of Trade, July 29, 1794 (Bengal Board 

of Trade Commercial — Cons., August 5, 1794). 37 Ibid. 

38 Vide Home Dept. Public Cons. (Imperial Record Department), Aug., 22, 
1796, No. 29; and April 6, 1798, No^;. 2 and 3. 
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the higher rates paid by them, together with the continued high 
price of cotton, made confusion worse confounded. In these cir- 
cumstances, Cheap was compelled to raise the Company’s rates to 
the weavers for cloth, though it was not very encouraging,^^ The 
weavers no doubt showed their willingness to supply coarse cloth to 
the Company; but they were still reluctant to weave finer goods, 
which brought them much less profit owing to the scarcity of fine 
yarn and the consequent increase in its price.’’ To encourage the 
supply of finer yarn to the weavers, the Commercial Resident began 
the practice of paying a few annas to the spinners by way of reward, 
whenever they brought any considerable good, even, yarn in the 
market.^' This measure was somewhat successful at Patrasayer from 
where the long cloths were chiefly obtained.'*’ On the whole in 
spile of various difficulties Cheap was able to provide during these 
years considerable quantities of Birbhum garahs, a species of coarse 
calico, which had a demand in Europe and America, as well as in 
the Asiatic and African markets.” 

Cotton piece-goods were, however, not the only kind of invest- 
ment from the commercial residency cf Sonamukhi. It provided 
almost regular supplies of shellac, gunnes and sugar. Gunnies were 
manufactured at Kanchannagar,’ ’ while shellac was made both at 
Surul and Sonamukhi.”' According to a report of the Company’s 
Inspector in Calcutta, Surul shellac was of an excellent quality. 
The investment of sugar was obtained partly by contract with indi- 
viduals and partly by manufacturing it in the Company’s factories. 
At Surul there was a sugar faciory called L hotah^olhi, as distinguislied 
from the Barahpthi or doth factory.” There was a similar factory 
for sugar manufacture at Kanchannagar. 

39 Bengal Board of Iiadc (Commercial) Cons., Nov. ii, 1800. 

40 Ibid. 41 I bid 

42 Bengal Board of Trade (CommeiciaB Cons. May 12, 1797- 43 Ibid 

44 In 1795 about 1,30,000 pieces of Birbhiim cloili were exported from 

Calcutta to the different parts of Europe and Ameiica, exclusive of what were 
sent to the United Kingdom (Bengal Board of Trade Comnurcial Cons., June 
21, 1796). About 2,000 pieces of gar ha and from 300 to 1,200 pieces of 
dussooti (double thread cloth) were annually exported from the conimerciaJ 
residency of Sonamukhi about this time to the Cape of Good Hope. (Home 
Dept. Pub. Cons., May i, 1798 No. 6; and May 22, 1800, No, i6). 

45 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Nov., n 1800. 

46 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Nov. 14, 1800. 

47 Ihtd. 48 Bengal : Past and Present, vnh XXV, p. 815. 

49 Home Dept. Pub. Cons., May 2, 1796, No. 12; Bengal Board of Trade 

(Commercial) Cons., Nov., ir, 1800. 
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As regards contract sugar, it may be noted that the following rates 
were settled by the Commercial Resident with the pyk^^rs (whole-sale 
traders) for its supply in 1793/'^*^ 

Birbhum sugar ... ... Rs. 6-12-0 per maund 

Burdwan sugar ... ... Rs. 7- 6-0 per maund 

Bishunpur sugar ... ... Rs. 7- 8-0 per maund 

Cheap observed in a letter to the Board of Trade, dated the 17th 

November, 1793, that “the prohibition of making advances direct to 
the ryots threw the detail of that essential part into the hands of 
Pyl^ars^ sugar boilers and others who only entered into engagements 
late in the season, long after the crop had been planted out, and 
therefore from the issue of the money, tne ryot derived no assistance, 
to extend his cultivation.” ' But the Board did not favour the idea 
of direct dealings with the cane-growers. However, in 1794 the Com- 
pany ordered for 25,0(X) maunds of sugar from the residency of 
Sonamukhi,^'^ probably the largest quantity ever ordered from there. 
Birbhum sugar was not only comparatively cheap in its price but 
enjoyed good reputation in the European market. But the demand 
for Bengal sugar in Great Britain fell off after a few years and regular 
advances for the article were suspended for a long time. Subse- 
quently when the demand revived and increased, Cheap once again 
turned his attention to the sugar investment, and introduced some 
improvement in sugar manufacture by means of apparatus brought 
from Europe.^® 

Much more important than the sugar investment was the Com- 
pany’s supply of raw silk obtained from Birbhum. Down to the 
year 1807 it was supplied by Mr. Frushard, a private trader who had 
erected a huge factory at Ganutia on the river Mor for the purpose. 
On his death in 1807, Cheap obtained a lease of the Ganutia factory 
at an annual rental of 3,415 rupees from the Cx>mpany, who pur- 
chased it at 15,800 rupees. fn 1808 he supplied 459 maunds of raw 
silk to the Company, and in 1813 the quantity supplied exceeded 
1250 maunds. Indeed right upto 1833, in which year the Company 
ceased tgi be a trading corporation, Ganutia occupied a pre-eminent 
position among the silk producing centres in Bengal. The quality 

50 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., May 30, 1793. 

51 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Nov., 21, 1793. 

52 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., March 13, 1794. 

53 Birhhum District Gazetteer, p. 22. 

54 G. Mitra, Birbhiimer Itihas, II, pp. 12-18. 55 Ibid., p. 18. 

56 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Oct. 8, 18x9. 

57 Thus in 1827 the Board of Trade allotted 6,50,000 sicca rupees for 
Ganutia silk. Vide Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. Jan. 27, 1827, 
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of Ganutia silk was also very good. In 1819 the Court of Directors 
remarked that the silk of this filature proved in general of excellent 
colour and quality, free, tolerably clean and well reeled.**^® Lately, 
however, its quality so much deteriorated that the Commercial Resi- 
dent observed “that the Gonatea Cocoons are decidedly the worst in 
the country.*'"’® He ascribed it to the scanty feeding of the silk worms 
in consequence of the huge increase in the supply of silk without a 
corresponding increase in the extent of mulberry cultivation.®® 

Among his works of a more durable nature, may be mentioned 
the construction of practically the only good roads in Birbhum and the 
introduction of indigo manufacture into the district.®* In 1814 the 
Government of Bengal sanctioned the .sum of 8,750 sicca rupees for 
the building of a road from Surul to Burdwan and a further sum of 
1,500 sicca rupees for the construction of another road from the tank 
of the river Ajoy.®‘ Cheap, however, was not a man to depend 
wholly on Government grants for the purpose. “It shall be my cons- 
tant endeavour,** he wrote, “to increase the facilities of communica- 
tion, the beneficial effects of which are obvious to all.®*’ And he 
took written agreements from the pyk^ars, binding themselves to 
contribute half an anna per seer from the value of the silk* deliveries 
of any one sea,9on in the year towards the expenses of road-making.®^ 
Two other important roads, besides those mentioned above, were 
constructed by him, viz., one leading fron# Surul to Ganutia and the 
other from Surul to Katwa.®^ 

Besides supervising the Company’s investments, from which 
he drew an annual commission of twenty to thirty thousand 
rupees,®® Cheap also carried on business on his private account 
For a long time he was associated with another gentleman, 
Mr. Erskine of Ilambazar,®*^ and they jointly traded in cloths, silk, 
sugar, indigo, etc.®® From 1823 on he lived mostly at Ganutia;®® for 
the Company’s factory at Surul had to be wound up owing to the 
complete discontinuance of the cloth investment. He died at Ganutia 

58 Extract of a Commercial General letter from Court, Jan. 27, 1819. 

59 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Jan. 30, 1827. 

60 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., Oct. 8, 1819. 

6 j Birbhum District Gazetteer, p. 22. 

62 Home Dept. Pub. Cons., March 25, 1814. 

63 Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., March 5, 1820. 

64 Bengal Board of Trade fCommercial) Cons., Sept 30, 1820. 

63 G. Mitra, op. cit., vol. TI, p. 10. 

^ 66 Bengal Board of Trade (Com.) Cons., March 27, 1794; and July 26, 1817, 

67 A place about 8 miles West-South-West of Sunil. 

68 W. W Hunter, ’Annals of Rural Bengal, p 423. 

69 G. Mitra, op. cit., vol. IT, p. ii. 
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in 1828 at the age of sixty-two, and his tomb on the factory ground 
still enshrines his memory/® 

One of the ablest and most successful civilians of his days, John 
Cheap was a man of sound common sense, bold and assertive to a 
degree. He was the last person to tolerate any insinuation against, 
or any undue interference with, his conduct of the company’s busi- 
ness from the higher authorities; and his letters to the Board of Trade 
were generally couched in very strong terms. He often toojk the law 
in his own hand, as is proved by his annexation in 1825 of the 
Rangamatr^ aurttng, which had almost fallen into disuse for some 
years past.^‘ In dealing with the manufacturers he had recourse to 
diplomacy as well as coercion. He zealously guarded their interests 
against exacting landlords and, as we have seen, freed them from 
the obligation of paying certain taxes, to which they had long been 
subject. His competence is sufficiently proved by the fact that unlike 
other officers he was retained ui the same old station for the greatest 
part of his official career. He was fond of pomp and splendour, and 
we are informed by Ramghulam Bawarchi^'^ that he lived in a stately 
house at Surul, which stood on the top of a hillock, surrounded by 
a wall all round, “higher than the ramparts round the port of 
Calcutta. He had about sixty house servants with many horses and 
an aviary full of birds. “Heer used to run about in the pleasure 
grounds.*’”® 

As head of the Company’s commercial affairs at Surul, Cheap 
had great influence over the local and neighbouring population. He 
held an unofficial court, the villagers referring their disputes to his 
arbitration. “In such matters the law gave Mr, Cheap no power, but 
in the absence of efficient courts, public opinion had accorded juris- 
diction to any influential person who chose to assume it, and the 
Commercial Resident’s decision was speedy, inexpensive and usually 
just.’*^^ 

Hari Ranjan Ghosal 


70 G. Mina, op. at., vol. II, p n. 71 In the Miiishklabad clLsirict. 

72 Bengal Boaicl of rrade (Commercial) Cons., Feb. 13, 1827. 

73 Ramghularn Bawarchi was a cook in th<- employment of Mr. Cheap. At 
the age of eighty he was questioned by Mr. Hunter regarding the past history 
of Birblium, and the Cooks' Chronicle in die appendix to Rural Bengal gives , 
an interesting account of Mr, Cheap. 

74 Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 423 75 Ibid. 76 Ibid. 

ejj Quoted in Birbhum District Gazetteer, p. 21 



The Afghan War of Succession (1863-1869) 

The Rivals 

Dost Muhammad, the able ruler of Afghanistan, after wresting Herat 
from Persia, died on 9th June 1863.^ His death ushered in an era of 
turmoil and civil war and it was only after prolonged conflict that Sher 
AH, the heir-apparent emerged triumphant out of the struggle. Of Dost 
Muhammad’s sixteen sons, five played an important part in the civil 
war — Afzal Khan and Azim Khan, sons of one mother and Sher Ali, 
Amin Khan and Sharif Khan, sons of another mother.^ Afzal Khan, the 
eldest of Dost Muhammad’s sons was a veteran soldier and had estab- 
lished his military reputation by gaining important victories in Tash- 
kurghan and Badakhshan.^ He was the Governor of the territory lying 
between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, i.e., Balkh.* Afzal Khan's 
son Abdur Rehman was also an able and energetic administrator and 
gained valuable experience of military tactics by his campaigns against 
the rough tribes of Badakhshan. ’ Afzal was still at Takhtapul when 
Dost Muhammad died.^ Azim Khan was gifted with a dignified and 
commanding personality.^ “Little, if at all inferior to Afzal Khan as a 
soldier, he was incomparably Afzal Khan’s superior in statecraft.*’^ That 
he did not lack political foresight is clear from the fact that in 1857 
when Dost Muhammad was being urged by the warlike party to declare 
war against the English, Azim persuaded the Ameer to remain faith- 
ful to the British alliance.'* He was the Governor of Khurm and Khost, 
adjoining the Indian frontier.^'* He had accompanied Dost Muhammad 
to Herat, The other three princes — Sher Ali, Amin Khan and Sharif 
Khan — had also accompanied their father to Herat. Sharif Khan, 
Governor of Farrah and Girishk was a fine dashing soldier but unstable 
in character; he changed sides frequently.'* Amin Khan, Governor of 
Candahar was “a bold, impetuous man, who always took the shortest 
road to his object, and suffered no temptation or obstacle to baulk his 

1 Slier Ali to Peshwar Cominisiioncr (henceforth abbreviated as Pesh. Com.) 

12 June 1863; Progs; Sep. 1863; No, 92. 

2 Sykes, History of Afghanistan, ii, p. yi, 

3 Mir Munshi, Life of Abdur Rehman, vol. I, ch. I. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

6 Wyllic, Essays on the External Policy of India, p. 25. 

y Lumsden, Mission to Kandahar, p. 8. 

8 Wyllle, p. 25. 9 Lumsden, op. cit., p. 3. 

10 Cabul Diary 21 to 24 Aug. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Nov. 1863; No. 59. 

11 Wyllic, op. cit., p. 26. 12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 
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purpose/*^^ Sher Ali inherited the genius of his father. Both as a 
soldier and as an administrator he approached most nearly to the 
greatest of the Barucksyes.”'® 

The beginning of the civil War 

Dost Muhammad had selected Sher Ali as his successor.^ Though 
Sher Ali became the Ameer of Afghanistan, feverish preparations were 
afoot for the decisive issue of the impending civil war. The Govern- 
ment of India wanted to keep aloof from the internal politics of 
Afghanistan and therefore instructed the Punjab Government to- warn 
the Vakeel *‘to abstain from acts which in the present uncertainty as to 
the establishment of any efficient authority in succession to Dost 
Muhammad s could be held to commit the British Government to the 
support of any of the rival candidates for power. Sher Ali faced 
with the prospect of a prolonged civil war, naturally wanted to main- 
tain friendly relations with the British Government and wrote to the 
Commissioner, Peshawar Division — I will retain my father s ex- 
cellent custom of preserving friendship and alliance with the British 
Government and strengthen it during my life.* ** Sher Ali was assured 
that the British Government participated in his desire for friendly 
relations.*® 

The Civil War began soon after the accession of Sher Ali to the 
throne of Afghanistan. Leaving his third son, Yakoob Khan, in com- 
mand at Herat, Sher All returned by forced marches to the eastern 
parts of his dominions.*® Nor was his promptitude unnecessary. 
Shareef Khan, dissatisfied at not obtaining Herat, retired to Girishk 
and Furruh with hostile intentions.*^ Amin Khan fled to Candahar to 
organise resistance against the authority of Sher AH.*" Afzal Khan 
wrote to Sher Ali to send Azim at the head of a large force to help 
him in consolidating his power in Turkistan.*'^ Sher Ali naturally re- 
fused to strengthen the power of his chief enemy — Afzal, and Azim 
fled to his provinces— Khost and Khoorm to await Afzal's approach 

14 Wyllic, op. cit., p. 26. 

Boulgcr, Central Asian Portraits, p. 52. 16 Wyllic, p. 27. 

17 Govt, of India to Punjab Govt. 3 July 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Sop. 1863; 
No. 88. 

18 Sher Ali to Pesh. Com., 12 June 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Sep. 1863; No. 92. 

19 Denison’s Khureeta to Sher Ali 8 Dec. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1864; 

No. 287. 

20 Boulgcr, England and Russia in Central Asia, ii, p. 175. 

21 Diary 3 to 6 July 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Sep. 1863; No. 95. 

22 Diary 18 to 21 Sep. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1864; No. 284. 

23 Diary 17 to 20 July 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Sep. 1863; fjJo. 98. 
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from Turkistan.“^ The struggle really hinged on the mastery of Cabul. 
Sher AH acted with great energy and promptitude. Marching against 
Azim in Gurdez,^’ Sher AH patched up a truce with him,"‘‘ and then 
advanced on Cabul unopposed and occupied it.“^ Afzah whether f>om 
fear of losing his hold on Turkistaii or from want of vigour, had abs- 
tained from advancing on Cabul when it was unoccupied.^” The first 
round of the struggle ended in favour of Sher AH and the Cabul Vakeel 
wrote rather confidently — “the Ameer’s prospects are at present good/*” ' 

The Peshawar Conference, April, 1864 

Sher AH had by his energy and promptitude gained the mastery 
of Cabul. If the British Government had at that time recognised Sher 
AH as the de facto ruler and lent him their moral support, Sher AH’s 
position would have been considerably strengthened and he might 
have been enabled to establish firmly his authority in Afghanistan. 
This policy was advocated by the Chief Commissioner. Peshawar, in 
the following significant words: — “What appears to me the evil of our 
not acknowledging the de facto ruler of the country is, that the other 
Sirdars, to whom the fact of our keeping the matter in suspense is 
well known, will be inclined to think that we have other intentions; 
that we have, in fact, selected some successor other than the present 
one whom we mean to favour; and such a belief can only foster dis- 
trust and dissension, while it will greatly weaken the present Amir’s 
hands.’ Sher AH was much dissatisfied at the rigid policy of neutra- 
lity adopted by the British Government. He spoke to the Vakeel 
about the Treaty entered into by Dost Muhammad with the English 
and remarked that the British Government made treaties which suited 
their own views merely, and were of no advantage to the Cabul 
State. The Vakeel rejoined that the advantages to Cabul were very 
marked during the siege of Herat. He further remarked that If the 
Cabul territories were invaded by Persia or Russia, the British Govern- 
ment would carry out their arrangements.'”'^ The Ameer replied that 
the British Government in these extraneous concerns always had a 
primary view to their own interests to the neglect of those of Cabul; 

24 Diary 21 to 24 Aug. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Nov. 1863; No. 59. 

25 Diary 29 to 31 Aug. 1863; Progs; Nov. 1863; No. 62. 

26 Diary 4 to 7 Sep. 1863; I^togs; Jan. 1864; No. 280. 

27 Diary 18 to 21 Sep. 1863; Pol. A, Progs; Jan. 1864; No. 284. 

28 Ibid. 29 Ihtd, 

30 Pesh. Com. to Punjab Govt. 14 Nov. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1864; 
No. 286. 

31 Diary 23 to 26 Oct. 1863; Ptogs; Jan. 1864; No. 291. 

32 Ibid. 33 Ibid. 
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he further said that the existing relations between the two Govern- 
ments were not satisfactory On 8th December 1863 Sir W. Denison 
despatched a khureeta to Sher Ali conveying the British Government’s 
formal recognition of his succession to the throne of Afghanistan.*^’ In 
order to strengthen still further the friendly relations with the British 
Government, Sher Ali wrote to the Peshawat Commissioner on 20th 
January, 1864 to arrange an interview with his representative Rufeek 
Khan.'** The Punjab Government authorized the Commissioner 
to arrange for his interview.*'^ Rufeek Khan and Gholam 
Hosein Khan, the British Vakeel, had an interview at Peshawar 
in April 1864 with Major James, the Commissioner, Peshawar 
Division. The envoy made three chief proposals — a new treaty 
of friendship, a loan of 6,000 muskets, and the recognition of 
the Ameer’s son Mohammad Ali as heir-apparent. '*' The Govern- 
ment of India did not agree to the first two proposals, thus 
adhering strictl}' to the policy of neutrality.**' The third point 
being a minor one, was conceded.** Thus the negotiations for a closer 
alliance broke down and Sher Ali therefore showed considerable 
favour to an envoy from the Shah of Persia who had come through 
Herat to Cabul,** The Commissioner of the Peshawar Division was 
very nervous lest disappointed at securing the active support of the 
British Government, Sher Ali might purchase Persian aid against his 
enemies by the surrender of Herat to Persia.*^ But Sher Ali would 
not have purchased Persian support in return for Herat except only 
in the last extremity and in the spring of 1864 there was every chance 
of his gaining victory over his rivals. 

Consolidation of the pou>er of Sher Ali 
When the severe winter of Afghanistan changed into spring, the 
rivals prepared for the struggle. The truce with Azim was ended.* ^ 
Ameen Khan and Shureef Khan formed an alliance against Sher 
Ali.'*’ Afzal Khan sent an envoy to the King of Bokhara for a friendly 

34 Diary 23 to 26 Oct. 1863; PoL A. Progs; Jan. 1864; No, 291. 

33 Khureeta to Sher Ali 8 Dec. 1863; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1864; No. 287. 

36 Vakeel to Pesh. Com., 20 Jan. 1864; Pol. A. Progs; Feb. 1864; No. 150. 

37 Punjab Govt, to Govt, of India 12 Feb. 1864; Pol. A. Progs; Feb, 1864; 

No. 149. 

38 James to Punjab Govt. 2 Apl. 1864; Pol. A. Progs; May 1864; No. 77. 

39 Ihtei. 

40 Govt, of India to Punjab Govt. 4 May 1864; Pol. A. Progs; May 1864; 

No. 81. 41 Ibid. 

42 Pesh. Com. to Punjab Govt. 13 Apl Pol. A. Progs; May 1864; No. 90. 

43 Ibid. 44 Diary 4 to 7 Dec. 1863; Pol. A, Progs; Jan. 1864; No. 298. 

43 Diary 18 to 21 Dec. 1863; Pol A. Progs; Jan. 1864; No. 301, 
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alliance and proposed to make over Koondoz to Meer Ataleek, its 
Uzbeg chief; thus after securing his hold on Turkistan, he intended 
to launch the attack on Cabul in the spring of 1864.^*^ Sher AJi took 
energetic steps tqt break this strong coalition which had been 
formed against him. He sent reinforcement to Ahmad Khan, the 
Governor of Dasht Soofaid, in order to check the advance of Afzal on 
Cabul. An effective blow was struck against Azim, whqse forces 
were routed in Koorum by Muhammad Rufeek, the ablest general of 
Sher Ali.^^ Azim sought refuge in British territory and was assigned 
an asylum at Rawalpindi. This important victory unnerved the 
other members of the coalition; Ameen Khan who had made arrange- 
ments to march tq* Cabul with his troops remained quietly at Candahar 
when he heard of Azim’s disastrous defeat.'^ Sher AH's masterly 
strategy bore fruit; his plan of campaign was to hold Afzal’s army 
in check until the less dangerous rising under Azim. had been quelled 
and then to smash the advancing army of Afzal with all the available 
forces. Rufeek s victory over Azim helped Sher Ali to send timely 
reinforcements to Muhammad Ali, the heir-apparent, in the keenly 
contested battle which was fought at Bajgah on 3rd June 1864. ' 
Muhammad Ali gained the victory but Afzal received further rein- 
forcements. “ Better sense however prevailed and reconciliation was 
effected between Afzal and Sher Ali.’* Sher Ali and Afzal proceeded 
to Turkistan and arrived at Tashkurghan on 1 6th July 1864.'"’'^ It was 
agreed that Afzal should retain Turkistan with the loss of Koondoz, 
Kataghan and Meimana. '* Abdur Rahman set to work to strengthen 
his power and resolved not to pay respects to the Ameer; he had 
with him 12,000 veteran troops of Turkistan at Tukhtapool. Later 
on he changed his mind and came to pay respects to the Ameer. 
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But though the reconciliation was effected, the Ameer's suspicions 
were aroused by the activities of Abdul Rahman. Sher AH ordered 
Abdur Rahman to proceed to Cabul " but Fyz Muhammad and Abdur 
Rahman fled towards Bokhara.*'' Sher Ali imprisoned Afzal, though 
only two days before the Ameer had solemnly sworn on the Koran 
in the shrine at Mazar Shureef to be true to his brother. Sher A3l 
proceeded from Tashkurghan to Tukhtapool to arrange for the confis- 
cation of Afzal's properly and the sending of the Sirdar's family to 
Cabul.*^^ After appointing Futteh Muhammad Khan Governor of 
Turkistan,®'^ Sher Ali returned to Cabul on 25th November 1864.*’^ 

British policy of non-Intcrfcrencc 

By November 1864 Sher Ali had emerged triumphant out of the 
struggle and Lord Lawrence wrote to him cordially on 23rd December 
1864 — “I hope that the present goodwill between the British Govern- 
ment and that of Your Highness may endure for evei.”*’’ But how 
much goodwill actually existed will be clear from a minor incident 
which occurred in February 1865. With reference to the application 
of Azim Khan to be allowed to leave the British territory and his 
letter on the subject of some provision to be made for him, the 
Peshawar Commissioner directed the Moonshee at Cabul to ascertain 
the Ameer's views.®® When the Moonshee brought this subject to 
the notice of Sher Ali, he replied angrily “that the British Government 
appeared to him to wish to interfere in his country, and that he 
had no intention of giving an inch of land nor a fraction of money to 
Azim; that British Government might afford overt or secret aid, and 
let the Sirdar go or let him go free without The Pun- 

jab Government instructed the Peshwar Commissioner to assure 
the Ameer that the British authorities would not knowingly 
permit Azim or any other guest to carry on, while residing in British 
territory, intrigues against the Cabul Government.®'^ The Government 
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of India were of opinion that the Commisioner had committed an in- 
discretion in addressing the Ameer at all on the subject of a mainte- 
nance for Azim.®^ In fact the Government of India took particular 
care not to give any cause of offence to the Ameer by encouraging in any 
way his enemies.. The Government of India warned Azim not to abuse 
the privilege of asylum when his secret correspondence inimical 
to the Ameer of Cabul was intercepted Similarly when Uslum Khan 
and two others, half-brothers of the Ameer of Cabul, arrived at Kohat 
as refugees. Lord Lawrence wrote to the F^unjab Government that it 
was '‘inexpedient to encourcige the resort of the discontended chiefs 
of the Ameer’s family to British territory. The Ameer cannot fail to 
watch with jealous suspicion any protection granted to his political 
opponents. Again when the Candahar Chiefs who were hostile to 
Sher Ali^“ sent a mission consisting of two Candahar Vakeels with 
presents and letters to the British Government, the Bombay Govern- 
ment instructed Sir Henry Green, (he f^olitical Superintendent, Upper 
Sind Frontier to* give a civil answer but to avoid anything approach- 
ing countenance to the enemies of Sher Ali.^^ The Government of 
India instructed the Bombay Government to explain clearly to the 
Candahar chiefs that no presents would be accepted from the messen- 
gers and no mission would be received in future. The Government 
of India explained their policy in unequi vocable terms as follows : — 
“His Excellency in Council would gladly see both the contending 
parties living at peace with each other. But the Treaty relations of 
the British Government are with the Ameer, and it cannot consent to 
recognize In any way the independence of any of his relations, or to 
give any co'untenance to proceedings having for their object the asser- 
tion and establishment of such independence. 

Sher Ah*s brilliant success — a prelude to his downfall 

Meanwhile Sher Ali had yet to face the hostility of Ameen Khan 
and Shureef Khan who made active preparations for war in 
Candahar.’® But as winter had set In, hostilities were postponed till 
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the advent of spring in 1865. Hostilities were commenced in the 
middle of March 1865 when the Candahar forces under Jalahood-Deen 
Khan besieged Khelat-i-Ghilzie.^’^ Azim who had escaped from Bri- 
tish territory held the fort of Durgai with a force of Wuzzeerees.^** 
When Sher Ali came to know that Ameen and Shureef intended to 
advance against Khelat-in-Ghilzie to reinforce the besieging force, he 
sent the heir-apparent at the head of a large force to relieve Khelat.^^’ 
Sher Ali*s strategy aimed at reinforcing the garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghilzie and after crushing Azim’s opposition to effect a junction with 
the forces of the heir-apparent at Khelat-i-Ghilzie and then with the 
combined forces to advance on Candahar. The plan succeeded 
wonderfully well. The Candahar besieging forces under Jelal-ood- 
Deen were defeated by the garrison of Khelat on 28th March 1865.^‘ 
Muhammad Rufeek crushed Azim’s opposition in Khost.^^ And then 
the rival forces converged on Khelat-i-Ghilzie for the final struggle. 
Ameen and Shureef marched out of Candahar at the head of a large 
force.”’" Rufeek hurried from Khost to* effect a junction with the 
Ameer near Ghaznee."*^ And then was fought one of the most keenly 
contested battles in the history of Afghanistan — the battle of Kujhbaz 
near Khelat-i-Ghilzie on 6th June 1865.®® Sher Ali ordered an ad- 
vance from both flanks; he directed the heir-apparent to advance 
against Ameen and ordered Rufeek to attack Shureef.®® The battle 
lasted for four hours; at last Sher Ali came to the assistance of the 
heir-apparent, who was rather hard pressed.®^ The fight raged on all 
sides and the heir-apparent and Ameen found themselves face to face. 
The two chiefs fell wounded to death within a few paces of each 
other.®® The Candahar force was routed.®® But Sher Ali wrote a 
pathetic letter to the Governor of Cabul — “The grief I feel for the loss 
of my son has clouded all the joy of victory.”®® Sher Ali entered 
Candahar on 14th June 1865, Shureef and the other Candahari Sir- 
dars came out to meet the Ameer and tendered their submission.®^ 
Sher Ali*s brilliant victory however proved to be a prelude to his 
downfall. Trouble was brewing in Turkistan. Abdur Rehman, who 
had secured the active support of the Shah of Bokhara,®" was waiting 
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for an opportunity to advance on Turkistan. The opportunity came 
in August 1865 when Fyz Muhammad induced the troops of Tukhta- 
pool to rise in rebellion against the authority of the Ameer. When 
Futteh Muhammad, Governor of Turkistan marched to'wards Akcha 
to put down the rebellion, his troops suddenly mutinied near 1 ukhta- 
pool.’'^'^ He fled to Choree. Abdur Rehinan and Fyz Muhammad 
soon succeeded in bringing Turkistan under their control. Abdur 
Rehman sent a large force from Tukhlapool for attacking Choree. 
Futteh Muhammud beat a hasty retreat to Cabul.‘^'^ Az in started from 
Teerah by Bajour for Turkistan. He hoped to meet Afzal near 
Choree.'^’® The approach of AfzaFs army near Choree considerably 
alarmed Rufeek who urgently wrote to Sher Ali at Candahar to repair 
to Cabul “so that your friends may rejoice and your enemies be 
downcast : without your presence the expedition against Turkistan 
seems hopeless. Unfortunately Sher Ali’s mind had been 

so affected by the tragic death of the heir-apparent that he could not 
bring his thoughts to bear on the affairs of state. ^ A great battle 
with the most powerful of his rivals— Abdur Rehman— was about to 
take place and yet at that critical moment, when his presence would 
have given confidence to his troops, he decided to let matters drift and 
did not stir from Candahar. Sher Ali had soon occasion to repent of 
his wrong decision to stay at Candahar. WuHee Muhammad, Gover- 
nor of Cabul, being the brother of Faiz Muhammad, the staunch ally 
of Afzal, was replaced by Muhammud Ibrahim Khan, son of Sher 
Ali.^^‘^ Ibrahim proved very tactless and not only imprisoned Wullee 
Muhammad but also insulted Rufeek Khan, Sher Ali’s most 
reputed general.''" Rufeek threw off his allegiance to the Ameer."’ 
Ibrahim urged the Ameer to march to Cabul at the head of a large 
force."' But while Afzal’s forces were making their way to Cabul, 
the greatest confusion prevailed in Cabul. When Ibrahim was in- 
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formed that the army of Turkistan had arrived at Kurra Kotul on 28th 
October and would be reaching Bamean on 2nd November, he direct- 
ed Futteh Muhammad to proceed to Chareekar while he himself 
would proceed towards Bamean/^'** But after some time the plan pf 
checking the advance of AfzaFs army was changed. It was decided 
that on account of deficiency of munitions of war it would not be 
wise to send a force to Bamean. It would be more prudent to 
advance the force only a few miles from Cabul.^'“ On 9th November 
1865 the Turkish army entered Bamean. Azim arrived at Bamean 
and thus strengthened the forces of Abdur Rehman who on 30th 
November 1865 marched towards Chareekar on the road to Cabul.^^" 
Ibrahim was encamped at Killa Kazee.*^^ On 26th December 1865 a 
truce was made — both sides were compelled by the severity of the 
season to come to terms. Ibrahim refused to give up Cabul but 
agreed to Azim and Abdur Rehman keeping their forces at Jelalla- 
bad until the spring."’* But with the advent of spring the advance 
guard of the Turkish army entered the environs of Cabul on 24th Feb- 
ruary 1866."* Ibrahim retreated to Bala Hissar."^ He was engaged 
in preparing for the defence of the citadel."^ But in March 1866 
Cabul fell into the hands of Azim’s party."* A truce was made — 
fbrahim and his family were allowed to leave Cabul. The lack of 
energy shown by Sher Ali in moving from Candahar, the administra- 
tive incapacity of Muliammud Ibrahim Khan, the defection of Rufeek 
Khan combined with the masterly way in w'hich Abdur Rehman 
planned and executed the attack on Cabul, resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing discister to Sher Ali. 

Brifish attitude towards the rival factions 

The Moonshee at Cabul congratulated Azim on his conquest of 
Afghanistan and presented a Sar Nisar."" The Government of India 
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ordered the recall of the Moonshee for having recognized Azim ruler 
of Afghanistan without waiting for the instructions of Government/^" 
The Government of India gave the following instructions to the Pun- 
jab Government — “so long as the present Ameer continues in power, 
this Government must recognize him as cle facto chief of 
Afghanistan.”^"’ After sometime the Government of India approved 
the policy of not recalling the Cabul Moonshee as his recall might per- 
haps be misinterpreted as an act of unnecessary hostility to the party 
of Azim.^"’ On 24th March 1866 the Government of India explained 
their policy regarding the overtures of Sirdar Futteh Muhammad Khan 
from Jelalabad for help to Sher Ali — “Flis Excellency observes that it 
might be a question whether the British Government ought to help the 
Ameer by giving him money to attempt the recovery of Cabul. If he 
is really in his right mind, he may yet succeed in overpowering the 
rival faction, for he is a man of vigour and capacity, superior in these 
respects to his brothers. But his success is more than doubtful, for 
he has alienated most of the chiefs, and some of his best troops have 
been lost to him. On the other hand, it is impossible to say which 
of the rival chieftains will be able to place himself permanently at the 
head of affairs. The Governor General in Council is not therefore, 
in favour of giving the Ameer any assistance. The Ameer was never 
really friendly to the British Government, and Muhammad Azim has 
already indicated a disposition antagonistic to the British Government. 
The Ameer of Cabul, whoever he may be, will never prove trust- 
worthy, unless circumstances so fall out, that the interests of the Bri- 
tish Government are plainly and strongly identical. Still a Chief in 
that position can do the British Government harm by stirring up the 
border tribes to plunder the lands of the British Government. On the 
whole, the Governor General in Council considers that the policy of 
the British Government would be to adhere to the Ameer so long as 
he can maintain himself, and in no wise to countenance his enemies. 
But, should a new Ruler establish himself in Cabul and open up 
friendly relations the British Government should then show itself will- 
ing to be on good terms with him. ft is not for the interest of a chief 
in such a position to be on open terms of enemity with the British 
Government. 
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The strict policy of neutrality pleased neither the party of Sher Ali 
nor that of Azim and Abdur Rehman. If, as the Government of 
India confessed) “the Ameer was never really friendly to the British 
Government, ' Azim and Rehman too showed no disposition to* be 
friendly to the British Government. Thus Abdur Rehman frequently 
expressed his discontent with the attitude of the British Government 
by saying that although Azim had played an important part in nego- 
tiating an alliance with the British Government, the latter had shown 
no consideration to him in the time of his difficulties, treating him in 
a manner dishonouring to him, in deference to the interests of Ameer 
Sher Ali.‘"‘‘ Again Azim declared on 12th March 1866 in open durbar that 
he did not intend to preserve friendship unless his two conditions were 
satisfied — (D that as Persia supported Herat by subsidies of money and 
iirms, so the British Government should support Afghanistan, (ii) there 
should be no interference in the affairs of Afghanistan.^^” Otherwise 
he would, through the intervention of Bpkhara, openly seek an alliance 
with Russia.^""' Azim’s sentiments were confirmed by the chiefs who 
were unanimous in their opinion that a Russian alliance was preferable 
to that of the English. Only Rufeek Khan said that it would be ad- 
visable to maintain the relations of friendship with the British Govern- 
ment.^ The tide was turning strong against the British alliance out 
Lord Lawrence was too astute to be taken in by these hostile senti- 
ments; he knew only too well how unstable the power of Azim was, 
especially as Sher Ali was rallying his forces at Candahar for the final 
encounter with Azim and Abdur Rehman.^ ' I he Moonshee was 
therefore instructed to assure Azim “that the British Government 
means to maintain the strict neutrality heretofore shown and to be 
friendly with both parties so long as they remain sq' to us.’*^^“ But be- 
fore the Moonshee received these instructions he committed the indis- 
cretion of compromising himself with Azim and his party at Cabul by 
actually making overtures of friendship and alliance between the Bri- 
tish Government and Azim as ruler of Cabul. The Government of 
India ordered the recall of the Moonshee and severely censured his 
conduct — “He had no authority to assume the functions of a Repre- 
sentative of the British Government; his duty was simply to watch and 
report events and cultivate friendly relations with all parties. The 
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course which he has adopted is certainly premature, and may prove 
embarrassing. The Government of India adhered strictly to the 
policy of neutrality, particularly in view of the fact that it was diffi- 
cult to foresee what might be the turn of events in Cabul.^^’ It was 
just possible that Sher Ali might recover Cabul. “Already it is said 
that Rufeek, the ablest chief in the country, whose desertion was pro- 
bably one of the main causes of the collapse of the Ameer’s party at 
Cabul, is discontented with Azim and has come to an understanding 
with the Ameer. In the opinion of His Excellency in Council, sound 
policy dictates that we should not be hasty in giving up the Ameer’s 
cause as lost. We should await the development of events and for 
the present continue to recognize Sher Ali as the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. If the Ameer fails in his attempt to recover Cabul and Sirdar 
Muhammud Azim Khan establish his power and make overtures to 
the British Government, the latter can then be recognized as the ruler 
of such parts of the country as he may possess. It should be our policy 
to show clearly that we will not interfere in the struggle, that we will 
not aid either party, that we will leave the Afghans to settle their own 
quarrels^ and that we are willing to be on terms of amity and good-will 
with the nation, and their Rulers de facto. Suitable opportunities can 
be taken to declare that these are the principles which will guide our 
policy, and it is the belief of the Governor General in Council that 
such a policy will in the end be appreciated.’ ^ ^ Such were the lead- 
ing features of Sir John Lawrence’s policy of ‘Masterly Inactivity. 
Government of India cancelled their orders for the recall of the 
Moonshee'^" when the Punjab Government showed that no serious 
harm had re.sulted from his indiscretion.^’* 

(to be continued) 

Dharm Pai. 
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The Indian Epics in Indo-China 

The great influence exercised by the Rarndyana and the Mahd- 
bhcirata over the life and literature of the Indians is well-known. It is 
only natural that the influence of the two Epics should be equally 
dominant in the colonies established by the Indians. The evidence of 
such influence is furnished by the Indo-Javanese literature which may 
be regarded as almost a creation of the two epics. But although the 
part played by the Indian Epics in the evolution of the art, literature 
and civilisation of Java and Bali is better known and consequently 
widely recognised/ there are at least two other colonial kingdoms in 
the Far East, viz. Kambuja (Cambodia) and Campa (Annam) where 
the great Epics played an equally important role. 

Neither Kambuja nor Campa developed a local literature like java, 
and so we cannot trace the direct influence of the Indian Epics on the 
literature of these colonies. But we possess abundant evidence to 
prove that both the Epics were widely read and held in the highest 
esteem, and their various episodes were highly popular. 

The most striking testimony is furnished by an inscription^ of 
Campa, found at the site of the ancient capital of the kingdom known 
as Campa-pura (now called Fra-kieu). This inscription records the 
construction of a temple and the installation of an image of Valmiki 
by king Prakasadharma whose reign covers the period from 656 to 
687 A. D. The verses referring to Valmiki are most interesting and 
read as follows : — 

in 

I 

in 

I 

The opening line refers to the traditional account of the composition 
of the first poem by Valmiki on seeing a htaunca bird killed by a 

1 There ia an extensive literature on the subject. Readers unacquainted 
with Dutch may consult the following : — 

(a) R. C. Majumdar— ^Savarnae^uipa, Part II, Bk. V, Ch. IV ; Bk. VI; 

(b) Indian InjiuenceR on theliterntuTC oj Java avd TiaH, 
Ohs. VII-XIII. 

2 Edited in BEFEO, XXVIII, p. 147. 
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hunter and reminds us of the famous verse of Kalidasa 
XIV. 70) which ends as follows : — 





(Raghuoamsa, 


The author of the inscription was undoubtedly very familiar with 
the second chapter of the Adi*kanda of Ramdyana and his composition 
of the first line was inspired by it. We may compare it for example 
with the second half of the following verse of Ch. II (v. 18) 

SfcTf % 5TT^«IT II 


Besides, the reference to the appreciation by Brahma also occurs 
in the same chapter of the Ramdyana. 

The second line of the inscription has been construed to mean 
that the great sage Valmiki, referred to in the next verse as the first 
poet, was a human incarnation of Vi§nu. This interpretation is 
probable, but cannot be regarded as certain in view of the loss of 
some letters in the second verse. For it is not unlikely that the 
reference here is to the Rama-incarnation of Visnu, whose glory was 
sung by the poet. But whether Valmiki was actually regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu or not, the fact that his image was worshipped 
in a temple leaves no doubt that he was regarded as a divinity. This 
indirectly proves the high regard which was paid to the Rdmayana. 
It is noteworthy that there is no Indian tradition attributing divinity to 
the poet Valmiki, and this was evidently an innovation introduced in 
Campa by the dominant part played by the immortal poem Ramdyana. 

The popularity of the Epics is also reflected in the inscriptions of 
Cambodia. Thus we read in a record^ of the sixth century A. D. that 
complete texts of the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas 
were kept in a Saiva temple, and arrangement was made for their 
daily recitation. The verse runs as follows : — 






That this was not an isolated example but a more or less regular 
practice in Cambodian temples follows from another inscription'^ in a 
temple, belonging to the 6th or 7th century A. D. It records that a 
manuscript of Sambhava^adhyaya, a portion of the Adiparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata, was deposited in the temple (library), and contains 
imprecations against those who destroy this work of Vyasa. 


3 JbJdited by Barth in Inscriptions Sauscrites du Camhodge, p. 28 

4 BFFEO, XI. 393. 
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In addition to these direct references to the study of the Epics we 
get indirect evidence thereof in the fiequent allusions to both the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata in the numerous Sanskrit inscriptions 
in Cambodia. Besides, the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat, the most 
famous temple of Cambodia, illustrate a large number of scenes from 
both the Epics. Prominent among these is the battlefield of Kuruk§etra, 
depicting both Krsna and Arjuna in the front. Among the episodes 
from the Rdmdyana may be mentioned the pursuit of Marica by Rama, 
his alliance with Sugriva, fight between Vali and Sugriva, meeting, 
between Hanuman and Sita at Lanka, the battlefield of Lanka, 
return of Rama in the aerial car Puspaka, etc. Other temples in 
Cambodia also contain similar illustrations. 

A careful consideration of all these points reveals to us the great 
popularity which the two Epics once enjoyed in these far-off Indian 
Colonies. We have no evidence of an official cult of Valmiki in 
Cambodia as we find in Campa, but such a thing is not unlikely. A 
stone altar'* has been found in Cambodia containing the words “Om 
Jaiminaye svdhd^^ engraved on its four faces. This shows the deifi- 
cation of sage Jaimini, and affords an interesting parallel to the cult 
of Valmiki in Campa. 

The influence of the Rdmdyana in Campa may also be judged 
from the fact that the modern Annamite versions of the Rama legend 
localise the events in Annam itself. We have also Malayan versions 
of the Rama legend — Hikayat Seri Rama — in which the events are des- 
cribed as having taken place in Malay Peninsula. The modern 
Malayan literature also contains a number of works based on the 
Mahdbhdrata* These facts are sufficient to indicate the great role 
played by the two Indian Epics in the ancient Indian colonies in Indo- 
China®. 


R. C. Majumdar 


5 BEFE0,XXV11L43, 

G For the spread of the Ruma-legend in Indonesia and its different 
versions t/, 

(i) Stutterlicim, lidma-legenden und liCima^relieia in Indonesien (1924). 

(ii) J. Kats, The Krunayana in Indonesia {Bulletin oj the School of 

Oriental Studies, vol. IV, pp, 579-685). 



The Mataya Mountain in Kalidasa 

Kalidasa describes the region of the Malaya mountains in the 
fourth Sarga of his Raghuvarhsa^ in verses 46 to 52. f find some diffi- 
culty in locating this mountain. Malai in Tamil means a hill or a 
mountain. So* a particular mountain must have come to be known as 
the Malai, i.e. the Malaya (mountain). The Malaya mountain with its 
fragrant sandal-wood trees, from which cool southern breeze blows 
during the hot summer days, is well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Sandal-wood is itself known as Malayaja or the product of the Malaya 
mountain. At present it is in the forests of the Mysore that the best 
sandal-wood grows. 

The description of Malaya appears in the Raghuvamsa, Canto IV, 
after the description of the Kaveri;^ after Malaya there is the description 
of the Sahya mountain;" the description of Pandya is included within 
the description of Malaya. The conquest of Kalinga is described in 
verses 38 to 43. Then it is said that Raghu marched along the sea- 
coast towards the south, ’ and the sea-coast was covered with gardens 
of areca nuts. ' Then he reaches the Kaveri; and it is after this that 
Malaya is described. If there had not been the statement that from 
Kalinga country he marched along the sea-coast'^ and if it had not 
been also stated that he took inland route only after leaving the 
Malaya mountain, when he reached the Sahya mountain,’ perhaps we 
could have thought that Raghu went inland after Kalinga, and that 
the descriptions of the Malaya mountain and Kaveri refer to por- 
tions of the present day Mysore country. 

Another possibility is that Malaya refers to the extreme South of 
the Western Ghats lying between the present Travancore and Cochin 
States on the West and the Southern Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency on the East. That is the highest mountain in the Tamil area, 
and one can well understand why that is called the Malai in Tamil, 

ii IV.— 45. 

2 m i 

ii iv.— 52,53. 

4 See note just above. 

5 See note 2. I 
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resulting in its being termed the Malaya In Sanskrit. Perhaps it is this 
portion of the Western Ghats that is meant by Malaya in Kalidasa. 
But there is some difficulty. 

After leaving Kaveri (perhaps the mouth of the Colroon)*' Raghu 
reaches the valley of Malaya. It is certain that Raghu is still march- 
ing along the sea-coast, since it is said that he departed from the coastal 
tract only after finishing his Pandya campaign.^ Further it is after 
reaching the valley of Malaya that he mentions the TamraparnI 
river/ which flows from the Western Ghats to the Bay of Bengal, 
joining the sea to the south of Tuticorin. Marching along the sea- 
coast, how could Raghu reach the southern end of the Western Ghats 
before reaching Tamraparni? And then, after enjoying their pleasant 
halt along the vedleys of Malaya and of its twin, Dardura, Raghu 
comes to Sahya, which is far removed from the sea.” In reaching the 
Sahya mountain, there is the description that his army appeared to 
be the ocean itself approaching the Sahya mountain though made to 
recede by the power of the weapon of Rama (evidently an allusion 
to the construction of the bridge to Lanka). Aparanta is on the 
west coast, and so it is certain that Raghu reached the Sahya moun- 
tain from the east; he crossed the Sahya and reached Kerala^ ^ and 
then he marched on to Aparanta and then to Paraslka.’’^ 

From this description it looks as though Malaya is a mountain 
along the east coast of the present Madura District. The only diffi- 
culty in this matter is that there is no mountain there, and there is 
no companion mountain named Dardura, either. As a matter of fact 


6 
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See note I . The reference to the jealousy of the lord of 
the rivers suggests that the description is of the place near 
the conjunction with the ocean. 

See note 2. I 

% n IV.— 50. 

comes after the three verses describing Malaya. 

n IV.— 51. 

See note 2. 

I 

1 

II IV.— 54. 

^ 11 IV.— 58. 

51^^ I IV.— 60, 
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it need not have been a high mountain; it might have been only a 
forest in an elevated part of the country. There are other places 
known as Malai (mountain) where we find no mountain at all. Thus 
Sanskrit literature speaks of Conjeevaram as Hastigirl’^ (Attimalai in 
Famil). No one can detect anything in this locality which will justify 
the appellation of a mountain. Near Madras there is the Periya Malai 
(the bigger mountain) which is the St. Thomas Mount Hill and which 
can be detected as a hill; there is also the Cinna Malai (Little Mount 
as it is called) which no one can call a hill. 

I have been led to surmise that Malaya mountain is on the east 
coast of the present Madura District or thereabout, near Ramesvaram, 
because in the thirteenth Canto of the Raghuoamsa it i's said that 
when Rama and Sita left Lanka in the Puspakavimana, Rama showed 
to Sita the ocean divided by the Setu stretching as far as the Malaya 
mountain.^'* Can this reference be to the Southern end of the Western 
Ghats? This can be only a reference to a mountain on the east coast 
of the southern part of India, since it is only up to suck a mountain 
that the Setu dividing the sea between Lanka and India can stretch. 

Thus the two references to the relation of the sea to the Malaya 
mountain in Kalidasa’s Raghuvariisa clearly indicate that the Malaya 
mountain must have been on the east coast. I he sea that was made 
to recede by the power of the weapon of Rama appearing to approach 
Sahya,^*^ which is farther Inland than the Malaya itself, must be on 
the eastern side of India. The sea seen by Rama when he left Lanka 
as divided by the Setu stretching as far as Malaya must also be on 
the eastern side of India. And it follows that the Malaya mountain 
must be on this sea coast. The southern end of the Western Ghats is a 
few miles to the north of Cape Comorin; there is the whole of the 
Tinnevelly District between this part of the Western Ghats and the 
sea on the east. Rama could not have crossed over to India from 
Lanka from the South at the Cape Comorin. 

Visvagunadarsa, Stz. 265. 

15 

11 XIII.— 2. 

This definitely shows that the Malaya is at the head of 
the Setu. 

16 See notes 2 and 10. 

17 See note 15, 
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The Purdnas do not help us in locating the Malaya mountain. In 
the Purdnas, Malaya is given as one of the seven Kulaparvatas.’^ it 
is accepted more or less as a certainty in modern times that Malaya is 
the southern end of the Western Ghats. That is the conclusion 
arrived at by scholars and that is the description that I have seen in 
modern contributions on the subject. 

I was recently reading a Sandesakavya in which there is a reference 
to Malaya. 1 he Sandesal^dvyas have a great importance in the 
mater of ancient geography. These described the various places as 
they were known at the time. The poem that 1 mean here is the 
Cakorasandesa of an unknown author.'' 1 have given some informa- 
tion about this in my paper on ‘Payyur Bhattas’ in the Journal oj 
Oriental Research, Madras in 1945. The poem may be by a member 
of that well-known family of scholars and poets in Malabar. It must 
belong to about the thirteenth century. The author is likely to be iden- 
tical with the author of Sumanoramani which is a commentary on the 
Meghasandesa and which is being published now in the Journal oj 
the Oriental Manuscripts Library of the University ol Travancore 
serially. 

In this poem, the description of the route starts from Chidam- 
baram.^^' After describing the countries on the east coast, the poet 
gives a description of Cape Comorin and then of Malabar, The route 
ends at the temple of Vedaranya in Malabar. 

After a very long description of the Cola country, there is a re- 
ference to the coastal reigon.^“ Then there is the reference to the 


18 






Visnu Purdna., 2. 3. 3. 


19 I have a copy from the manuscript in the Government 
Oriental manuscripts Library, Madras, R. 3607. 

II 1.— 30. 

Chidambaram is known as o?rr5l( )5f|‘ I 

21 Verses 47-58. 

22 

II I.— 58. 
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Malaya mountain where lived Agastya,"" From fliis verse it would 
appear that Malaya is a part of the Mahendra mountain, since it is 
said that the messenger should pay homage to Agastya with his resi- 
dence in ihe Malaya mountains, abiding in the Mahendra Hills. Hie 
description of the Setu"' follows this. Tamraparni is described still 
farther to the south,"' and U is here that the Pandya“‘' country comes 
in. 

Mahendra, according to Kalidasa, is a mountain on the east coast 
far to th^ north, in the modern Andhra Dilstricls, in the Kalinga 
country."^ But in the Ramayana, Hanuman takes his jump to cross 
over ^the ocean to Lanka from the peak of Mr^hendra mountain,"'^ 
which must be near the Setu. In this Sandcsahuvya too, we find 
Mahendra mountain in that locality: it is also found that Malaya 
mountain is a part of the Mahendra mountain. 

If we follow the description in this Sandesak.(jC)ya, of the Malaya 
mountain in relation to Pandya and to Tamraparni and compare it with 
the descriptions m the Raghtwarhsa, it would be noticed that the 
Malaya mountain in the Raghuvarhsa must be near the Setu. There 
must have been vast sandal-wood forests in that region in those days. 
The conclusion is that the Malaya mountain is not a part o'f the 
Western Ghats; it is a forest near the Setu on the cast coast of the 
southern part of India, 

C. Kunhan Raja 

II I.— 59. 

24 ^5^ II I . —60. 

The Setu is definitely stated as starting from this Malaya 

region. 

25 Tf*! a qgf I I- — 62. 

26 TTtrssnqi: 9 ?%: 1 1 1 —65 . 

Note that these descriptions are from the north to the south. 

27 g amiT ijfM I 

11 Raghu. iv.— 39-43. 

I Raghu. VI.— 54. 

All these are in the description of Kalinga. 

28 I 

>TTT ginffg; 11 Sundara-kanda. 51, 7. 
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A Note on Rajagrha 


In his monograph, “Rajagrha in Ancient Literature/’^ Dr. Law 
intends to give an exhaustive study of Rajagrha from all the avail- 
able literary sources, Brahmanical, Jain and Buddhist/ But the only 
Jain source that he cites is Jinaprabhasuri’s Vividhattrthakfllpa, a 
work dated by Winternitz between 1326-1331 A.D.“ This work 
doubtless has the most detailed topographical description of Raja- 

grha and its surroundings known so far in Jain literature, but for its 
early history and traditions we have a source almost 200 years earlier 
in that encyclopedia of all things Indian — the Trisastisaldkopurusa- 
cariia of Hemacandra. 

1 have myself some years ago given a summary of Hemacandra’ s 
account of the history of the time in which Rajagrha flourished.^ At 
the time I wrote my article the Manjuinmulakatpa had not been 
printed.^ Hence the Tri§asfi^ was the earliest work in which I found 
the name Kusagrapura for Rajagrha. Dr. Law also did not find the 
name in Pali nor Ardhamagadhi. ’ 

Dr. Law decides that Rajagrha was. ‘just another name for the 
capital/ He discusses the account of Huen Fhsang and ka-Hien 
who speak of the ‘old dty’ and new uty’ of Rajagrha and he decides 
that that they had confused the ‘New Rajagrha’ with F^ataliputra, 
which was in fact the new Rajagrha, or new capital of Magadha, as 
distinguished from the old Rajagrha or Girivraja with its outer walls/’^ 

As Dr. Law omits any reference to Hemacandra and as his account 
supports the Chinese in some respects, it seems advisable to call 
attention again to his statements about Rajagrha. Notwithstanding 
the learning for which he was noted, Hemacandia can hardly be sus- 
pected of drawing his version from the Chinese. They must be two 
Independent accounts going back to a well-established tradition and 
cannot be dismissed lightly. 

Hemacandra says, in brief / Frasenajit was king of Kusagrapura 
and was a powerful king. Among his numerous sons Srenika had dis- 
tinguished himself and had been chosen as his successor, a fact which 
Frasenajit concealed. Because of frequent fires in Kusagrapura 

1 Memoirs of the Aixlictological Survey of India, no. 58 (1938). 

2 In his History of Indian Literature, vol. II, I2i. 

3 JAGS., 45 (1925), 301 ff. 

4 An Imperial History of India [the Manjnmmulakalpa), K. P. Jaynswal, 
Lahore, 1934. 

5 Page I of the monograph. 

6 P, 21. 

8 CL T. L. Shah, Ancient India, I, 1481. 


7 P- 23- 
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Prasenajit issued an edict that any one in whose house a fire occurred 
would be exiled from the city. As a fire subsequently occurred in the 
palace, Prasenajit felt bound by his own edict, left the city, and 
founded Rajagrha. Prasenajit lived there and it was in Rajagrha that 
Srenika became king. He came there from Venatatapura'^ where 
he had been living because of his father’s apparent disfavour. 

After Kunika-Ajatasatru had been responsible for the death of 
Srenika, h^s father, overcome by remorse he left Rajagrha and 
founded Campa.^® Kunika was killed on an expedition^ ^ and his son 
Udayin succeeded him. Pataliputra was founded after the death of 
Kunika. Udayin founded it to assuage his grief at his father’s death, 
in Imitation of his father’s founding of Campa.^^ 

There are, of course, differences in Hemacandra’s and the Chinese 
versions, but they definitely agree that a new city was founded be- 
cause of a fire and there is no reason to suppose that this new city 
was Pataliputra rather than Rajagrha itself. The Campa which 
Kunika founded cannct be Campa, the capital of Anga. One of 
^renika’s sisters-in-law was married to the king of Campa and C>ampa 
of the Angas, which was still independent of Magadha in Hemacandra, 
was. of course, well-known to him.^'’ Dr. T. L. Shah discusses the two 
Campas.^^ He does not use the Trisasti,"^ but the **Bhariesvar Bdhu- 
ball V rfi * which is not available to me. Apparently in that work 
Kunika rebuilt the Campa of the Angas which had been destroyed in 
a war.^^ I cannot reconcile all of Dr. Shah’s passages on the two 
Campas,“^ but in any case Hemacandra was not the only author who 
connected Kunika with the rebuilding or founding of a Campa. 

Helen M. Johnson 


c) TmastiUlakapunisacanta, 10.6. 1-139. 

10 Trisasti"* 10.12. 168-189. 

11 Trisasti^ 10.12, 420-24. 

12 Trtsasti° 10.12, 426 and Parisistapai*van 6. 22-41, 177-180. 

13 Tmasti° 10.9 and JAOS., 45, 306. 

14 Ancient India, vol. I, Chap. V. 

15 Id. ly 111 and footnote. 

16 Id. I, 136. 



Vedic Rites and Non-Traivatnikas 


As regards the Vedic rites the general rule is that only the 
Traicarnikas or the members of the first three Camas or castes, viz., 
the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, and the Vaisyas, are eligible for them, 
as it is only they who are entitled to establish sacred fires. But there 
are two notable exceptions. These two cases form two very important 
topics in the Mimamsdsutras of Jaimini (VI. 1. 44-50, 51-52). In this 
connexion two authoritative Vedic passages are interpretated by the 
ancient teachers very liberally showing thereby their implicit trust 
and sincere faith in the religion they professed. 

The Taittiriya Brdhmana (1. 2. 6*7) prescribes three seasons, viz., 
spring, summer, and autumn for the three higher castes, viz., the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya, and the Vaisya respectively as the proper 
time for the consecration of their respective fires, and then enjoins a 
sacred text (cf. Op. cit. 1.2.4.) that a Rathakara ‘chariot maker’ 
should establish his fire in the rainy season (*^varsdsu ratha\draK ). 

Now who is that Rathakara? Is he one of the first three higher 
castes, who might somehow or other, have taken to the profession of 
chariot making or a member of the caste of Rathakaras ‘chariot makers , 
i. e. Madras? This is the question to be decided. Sabarasvamin and 
his followers with Jaimini at their head discuss it and arrive at the co- 
nclusion that the Rathakara here is certainly not a member of the first 
three higher castes, as it is quite clear from the word of the text itself. 

It may* however, be argued that the Rathakara here is meant to 
be a man belonging to one of the first three higher castes, as a 
carpenter by caste is not entitled to such Vedic rites, and that man 
may be called a Rathakara ‘chariot maker’ on account of his taking 
to the profession of chariot making. But it cannot be so, because 
there can be no professional chariot-maker among the first three 
higher castes who are not allowed to live by crafts (silpofDajwitva) , 
The Rathakara here is thus bound to be a man other than one 
belonging to any of the first three higher castes. Though at the first 
consideration he is not eligible for Vedic rites, his eligibility cannot be 
questioned on account of the Vedic text itself referred to above, for 
there is nothing that cannot be done by it (“nahi vacanasya ^^mc^<i 
aferti/am asti** — ;$abarasvamin). Besides, if it is held that the 
Rathakara is here a member of the first three higher castes, then 
how is it that the season for the consecration of his fires should be 
enjoined again (“Varsasu rathakarah”), as it is already once done 
together with that of all the members of the first three higher castes 
in which according to you the Rathakara is also included? How is 
one to explain that in his case two seasons (i. e. one of the first three 
and the rainy season) are prescribed for the consecration of his fires? 
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Consequently the Rathakara nmust be here one who is not a member 
of the first three higher castes. 

This caste is known in Vedic texts by the name of Saudhanvana. 
They are according to J^abarasvamin (Mimdmsdsutra, VI. I. 50), 
slightly inferior to the first three higher castes, a different caste, but 
not Sudras.^ Thus the Rathakaras had the proud privileges of both 
the consecration of fires (ddhdna) and upanayana (i. e. the ceremony 
in which a boy of the first three higher castes is invested with the 
sacred thread), as it is found in Dharmasdstras, for instance, 
Baudhayana Grhyasiitrast II. 5. 6; Bhdradvaja Crhyasutras, 1. 1 ; see 
Kane, History of Dharmasdstrast 1930-1941, Vol. II, part I, 
pp. 45-46. And actually, as says Kane, ‘‘members of the carpenter 
caste in certain parts of the Deccan at least are in the habits of 
performing the upanayana ceremony”. 

There is, however, an evidence to show, as Madhavacarya writes 
in his Mtmdrnsddhik,aranamdld on the Mimdrnsdsutras already referred 
to, quoting the Ydjnavalkyusmfti (I. 95) that the Rathakara belongs 
to a mixed caste (sankj^na jdti), A Ksatriya^s son by a Vaisya woman 
is Mahisya, a Vaisya's son by a Sudra woman is Karana (see however 
Manu, X 22), and a Rathakara is a son from a Mahisya by a Karana 
woman. 

Whatever it may be, it is quite clear from the above that a 
Rathakara who is certainly excluded from the first three higher castes 
was allowed to enjoy the privileges of consecration of fires and 
upanayana; and this was sanctioned by the ancient teachers simply 
on the strength of a Vedic passage in the interpretation of which 
there is no prejudice whatsoever of the interpreters towards the 
Rathakaras. 

Similar or more important is the second case which is connected 
with a Nisada or a wild non- Ary an tribe described as hunters, etc. 
We read the following in a Vedic text in connexion with a sacrifice 
(isti) that is offered to Rudra : “One should make a Ni^dda-sthapati 
perform it“.® The word sthapati means a chieftain (sre^tha). Now 
what is to be understood by the compound nisada- sthapati} The 
compound may be dissolved in two ways explaining it as a (i) 
descriptive or Karmadhdraya one, or as a (ii) determinative or 
Tatpuru^a (genitive) one. The former will give the sense of the 
compound as ‘a Nisada who himself is a chieftain^ and the latter, a 
‘chieftain of the Ni^adas.’ But which of these two interpretations is to 
be accepted and on what grounds? This is a point discussed and 
decided by Jaimini and his followers in the Mimdrnsdsutras (VI. I. 

1 biuas tu kiiict traivanikebhyo jatyantaram. natu sudrah. 

2 etaya ni§adasthapatim yajayet. 
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51-52) and other connected works. If the second interpretation (a 
chieftain of Ni9adas) is accepted, he (Ni?ada) may be a man belonging 
to one of the first three higher castes, and there is nothing in the way 
of performing the sacrifice by him, as he is eligible for it having his 
fires consecrated. On the other hand, if the first interpretation (Ni^Sda 
chieftain) is followed there is a contradiction, for a Ni^ada who is a 
non-Aryan being outside the pale of the first three higher castes is not 
fit for it. But this objection cannot be maintained, as we must take here 
a descriptive {Karmadharaya) compound in the word nisdda-sthapaii» 
This is clear from the following passage of the Rdmayana (II. 50. 33) : 
tatra raja guho nama ramasyatmasamah sakha/ 
nisadajatyo balavan sthapatis ceti visrutah//'^ 

‘ There was a king named Guha, a friend of Rama, equal to 
himself ; he belonged to the caste of Ni^adas, their strong chieftain 
and well-known'. 

But why should the descriptive compound be accepted here.^ 
Jaimini and his followers say that it is owing to the force (sdmarthya 
or saf^ti) of the word itself. It is a reasonable rule that between 
two senses of a word, express or primary and figurative or secondary, 
it is the former that is to be accepted, because it is obtained 
directly from the force of a word itself, while the latter is understood 
only by transference of the actual meaning (lak^otid)^ In the present 
case we know the meanings of the words, ni^dda and sthapati* 
expressly from those two words. But when one intends to take the 
word nisdda in the compound in the sense of ‘of Nisada' (ni$a- 
ddndm) one does so only by lahsand, as actually there is nothing 
in the compound expressive of the possessive sense (§a§thi vibhaliti)* 
Therefore the compound certaintly means ‘a nisada chieftain/ 

This interpretation is further supported by another line in 
connexion with the same sacrifice for Rudra, saying that a trap Is 
to be given to the priest as his fees (‘*/eu(arn )• Here 

Jaimini says that a trap is the sign of a Nisada, for, as iSabarasvamin 
would observe, a trap is helpful to Nisadas, and not to Aryans. 
We should, therefore, conclude that Ni?ada-8thapati was non-Aryan. 
Yet, he was allowed to perform certain Vedic rites. It is also 
found elsewhere (Satyd§Q4^^a}ialpa9 III. 1, as quoted by Kane, op. 
cit, vol. II, p. 46) that a Rathakara and a Nisada are eligible for 
performing Agnihotra and Darsapdrnamdsa* 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

3 In the South Indian edition by T. R. Krishnacharya and T. R. Vyasa- 
oharya the number of the verse is 32, The inter-relation between the verse and 
the Mlmdmsdsutras referred to is quite clear, but which of them is earlier is a 
question to be decided. 
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A Rastrakuta ruler named Mananka (who seems to have origi- 
nally been a rd.^trakuta or provincial governor) is known from the 
Undikavatika grant of his great-grandson Abhimanyu who resided 
at Manapura. He has been identified with king Mananka grand- 
father of Avidheya who issued the Pandurangapalli grant discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Kolhapur. There is reason to believe that 
the territories over which these rulers held away lay in the Kolhapur 
region and the adjoining area of the South Maratha country, and 
Prof. Mirashi may be right in identifying their capital with Man in 
the Satara District. Rastrakuta Govindaraja, son of ^ivaraja. who 
is known from the Naravana grant of 743 A.D. of the time of Vikrama- 
ditya li and seems to have been the subordinate ruler of a territory 
in the Satara-Ratnagiri region, may have been a scion of this family. 

The Pandurangapalli charter appears to describe Mananka, who 
probably flourished in the latter half of the fifth century, as the 
conqueror of Vidarbha and Asmaka and also as the chastiser {pra- 
sdsitd) of the Kuntalas. The Kuntala people under reference were 
no doubt the Kadambas of Vanavasi, whose territories comprised the 
North Kanara District and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and Dharwar. 
In the inscriptions of the later Kadambas, the progenitor of the 
Kadamba family (sometimes called Mayuravarman, but in some 
cases Mukkana or Trilocana Kadamba) is represented as the ruler 
of the Kuntala country which is described as the land round the 
capital city of Vanavasi in the North Kanara District. 1 he country 
of Vidarbha lay on both sides of the river Varada (modern Wardha, 
a tributary of the the Godavari) according to the Mdlaviliagnimitra, 
and roughly corresponded to the major part of Berar and the western 
part of the C.P. Its ancient capital was at the city of Kundina which 
has been identified with modern Kaundinyapura on the Wardha in 
the Chandur Taluk of the Amraoti District of Berar. Ihecityof 
Padmapura which was the birth-place of the poet Bhavabhuti and 
was located in the Vidarbha country in Dak§iriapatha, has been 
rightly identified with modern Padampur near the Amgaon railway 
station in the Bhandara District of the C.P. Vidarbha therefore in- 
cluded at least the Amraoti region in the west and the Bhandara 
area in the east. Epigraphic evidence shows that> about the time 
of Mananka, the above land was entirely in the possession of kings 
belonging to the main branch of the Vakafaka family that had its 
headquarters near modern Nagpur. Thus it will be seen that the 
Pandurangapalli grant seems to represent Mananka of the south 
Maratha country as having fought successfully with the Kadambas 
of Kuntala and the Vakafakas of Vidarbha. But who were the 
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Asmakas, also mentioned in connection with the victorious cam- 
paigns of the Rastrakuta ruler? It appears to me that the Asmakas 
under reference are no other than the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma, 
which is mentioned separately from Vidarbha in Vatsyayana’s 
Kdmasutra. The capital city of this branch of the Vakataka family 
has been identified with modern Basim in the Akola District about 
the southern fringe of Berar ; but their dominions certainly included 
the Ajanta region in the Aurangabad District and very probably 
also Nandikata, identified with the Nander District, both in the nor- 
thern part of the Hyderabad State. The Vakatakas of Vatsagulma 
therefore ruled over the southernmost region of Berar and the 
northern part of Hyderabad, and the ancient Asmaka country has 
been located by scholars precisely in this region (cf. PH Alt pp. 76, 

121-22; NH/P, VI. p. 88: JAHRS, IX. iii, p. 1 ff.). 

The Pdrdyana, incorporated in the Suttanipdta, speaks of a sage 
named Bavari who was an inhabitant of Sravasti but settled “in the 
country of Asmaka, in the vicinity of Mulaka, on the bank of the 
Godavari’’ (so assakassa visaye mulakcissa samdsane, vast godavarh 
hule unchena ca phalena ca). While describing the journey of Bavari’s 
disciples from the sage’s hermitage in Asmaka to a locality in nor- 
thern India, the same work says that the first place reached 
was Pratisthana (modern Paithan on the Godavari in the Auranga- 
bad District) which was the capital of the Mulaka country; the men 
are said to have next reached Mahismati on the Narmada, and then 
Ujjayini outside the limits of Dak$iuapatha. This shows that the 
Asmaka country lay immediately to the south of Mulaka, that is to 
say. the Paithan region of the Aurangabad District. The ancient 
capital of the Asmaka country was, according to the Mahdbhdrata, 
at the city of Paudanya which is known as Potana {<PodQnna<. 
Patidanya) in the Pali literature. A variant of the form Potana is 
Potali which seems to be a mistake for Potana or Potani (cf. the 
striking similarity between the forms of the two letters I and n at 
some stages of development), the latter being a possible corruption 
of Paudanya through another intermediate form Podaniya (cf. sdkya'> 
saJcii/a>sa^f ; mulya>muliya>muli \ drogya'>drogiya'>arogi, etc., in 
Gr» Prah* Lang., p. 23), Raychaudhuri identifies Paudanya with 
modern Bodhan near the Godavari in the Nizamabad District abutt- 
ing on the Nander District in the Hyderabad State. In a narrow 
sense therefore the Asmaka country may be identified with the 
Nander-Nizamabad region of Hyderabad and the adjoining area. 
In ancient literature, however, Asmaka is often represented as in- 
cluding Mulaka, i.e. the Paithan area of the Aurangabad District 
and as abutting on Kalifiga (roughly speaking the coastal land bet- 
ween the Mahanadi and the Godavari), Vidarbha, Aparanta (the 
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northern Konkan). and Avanti, doubtless the celebrated Avanti- 
Dak^inapatha with its capital at MahismatT on the Narmada, identi- 
fied with Mandhata in the Nimar District or Maheswar in the Indore 
State. This wider sense must have been in the mind of Bhatta- 
svamin when he identified Asmaka with Maharastra, i.e., the Maratha 
country- But the heart of this land appears to have been the nor- 
thern districts of Hyderabad including naturally the southernmost 
region of Berar. The heart of the ancient Asmaka country thus 
seems to have corresponded to the dominions of the Vakatakas of 
Vatsagulma. Rastrakuta Mananka therefore claimed victory not 
only over the Kadambas of Kuntala and the Vakatakas of Vidarbha, 
but also over the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty of 
Asmaka. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1946 


TO 
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A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE : VOL. Vf— THE 
GUPl A-VAKATAKA AGE. Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and 
Dr. A. S. Altekar. Published for the Bharatiya Ifihas Parisad by 
Motilal Banarsi Dass, Lahore, 1946. 

The publication of this volume is a landmark in the progress of 
historical studies in India. As early as 1908 i^ir (then Professor) Jadu 
Nath Sarkar discussed with the late Mano Mohan Chakravarti, the 
well-known writer on the history of Bengal, the writing of a co- 
operative History of India on the model of the Cambridge Modern 
History. Similar pUms were discussed Iry him later on with the late 
R. D. Banerji and Rev. J. Farquhar. All these plans, however, came 
to nothing because in those days India had not enough scholars to do 
equal justice to every part of the vast subject.. In 1937 Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s initiative enabled Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar to inaugurate a 
scheme of preparing a co-operative History ol India in 20 volumes, 
all the chapters of which would be written by competent Indian 
scholars. The General Board of Editors consists of (1) Sir jadu Nath 
Sarkar (President), (2) Rao Bahadur K N. Dikshit (who.se unexpected 
death we all deplore), (3) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (4) Prof. 
Mohammad Habib, (5) Dr. R. C. Majumdar, (6) Di . P. C. Bagchl, 
and (7) f^andit jay Chandra Vidyalankar (Secretary). Out of the pro- 
jected 20 volumes only one — the work under review — has been pub- 
lished; but we are told (Foreword, p. v) that one volume (on the Nanda 
and Maurya Empires) is ready for the press and another volume (on 
the Age of Akbar) is half-completed. We eagerly await the publica- 
tion of these and other volumes of his Series Although these 
volumes are being written entirely by Indian scholars, the editors as 
well as the contributors are fully conscious of their responsibility to 
the cause of truth. Their aim is not to “supf^ress or whitewash every- 
thing in our country’s past that is disgraceful;” their first duty is ‘‘to 
depict all the aspects of our nation’s life in the past usually ignored 
by foreign writers.” Dr. Rajendra Prasad reminds them that “no 
history is worth the name which suppresses or distorts facts.” 

The volume under review has been edited by two eminent scholars, 
who have also written most part of it. Dr. Majumdar has contributed 
8 chapters and Dr. Altekar 10 out of a total 23. Among other contri- 
butors are Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
and Dr. P. C. Bagchi. These names provide a sufficieni^ guarantee 
regarding the quality and authoritative character of the work; but it 
is not free from a particular defect to which all co-operative works are 
subject to a certain degree. The editors have frankly confessed (Edito- 
rial Preface, pp. xi-xii) that they have expressed different views on 
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several contraversial topics, Dr. Majumdar does not accept D^. Altekar’s 
views on the relation between Piro and Rama-Gupta (pfD. 22-23) the 
inference drawn from Piro’s coins about his character (p. 23), the 
struggle for independence waged by the \ audhe^yas and other tribes 
against the Kushanas (pp. 28 ff.), the extent of the Vakataka Empire 
(pp. 98 ff.), 'identification of the Kantalcsa of the Kalidasa tradition 
with Pravara-sena !l (p. I 12), etc. Dr Altekar, on the other hand, does 
not agree with Dr. Majumdar regarding the circumstances connected 
with the abdication of Chandra-Gupta I (pp. 137-138), the precise 
western boundary of Samudra -Gupta s Empire (p. 144), the assump- 
tion of the title Vikrama by Samudra-Gupta (p. 155), the identification 
of Chandra of tlie Meharauli pillar inscription with Chandra-Gupta U 
(pp. 23, 168-169), the nationality of Toramana (p. 198), etc. There 
are openly expres,sed differences among the contributors as well. For 
instance, Prof. K. A Nilakanta Saslri does not agree with Dr, Majum- 
dar on the question whether Samudra-Gupta advanced as far as Kanchi 
(pp. 146-147, 232). The policy adopted by tlie Editors is described 

by them in the following words (Editorial Preface, p. xii) : * 

where difference really exists, no attempt has been made, by dogmatic 
assertions, to accept one view as authoritative and final and reject the 
others.’' It is not easy to suggest a better method, but contradictory 
statements scattered throughout a book bewilder the general reader. 

This volume covers the period circa 200-500 A.D. and the Editors 
have used the term “The Vakataka-Gupla Age” to denote this period. 
ITey do not claim that “the political or cultural achievements of the 
Vakatakas were comparable to those of the Guptas and sufficiently 
important to justify their association with the name of the age. 
(Editorial Preface, p. lx). It is, therefore, difficult to understand why 
such a title has been .selected for this volume. Perhaps “The Scythian- 
Gupta Age’ would have been a better title. 

The contributors have supplied a good Bibliography in addition to 
references in the foot-notes. There is an exhciustive and useful Index. 
There are several plates which help the general reader in forming 
some idea about the coinage and sculpture of the period. Unfortu- 
nately the volume contains only one map — ‘India in the Gupta Age. 
The editors might have given us several maps illustrating, for instance, 
the campaign of Samudra-Gupta, the extent of the Vakataka domi- 
nions, the kingdoms of trans-Vindhyan India, Indian colonies in 
Insul-India, etc. 

The first three chapters written by Dr. Altekar deal with North- 
Western and Western India before the foundation of the Gupta Em- 
pire. Being an enthusiastic numismatist Dr. Altekar has naturally* 
made full use of numismatic evidence in dealing with subjects for 
which literary and epigraphic evidence is unusually scanty. New light 
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has been thrown on the obscure history of the Later Kushanas and 
also on the development of the tribal republics established by the 
Yaudheyas, the Kunindas and the Arjunayanas and others; but the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Altekar in support of his theory that the 
Kushans were driven beyond the Sutlej by the Yaudheyas (pp. 28-29) 
is not very convincing. It is also difficult to accept his view that the 
decline of Saka power in Western India during the early decades of 
the 4th century A.D. was due to the conquests of Pravara-sena I 
(pp. 58-59), But considering the scanty sources at the disposal of the 
historian of these obscure Kushana and Saka rulers, we must remain 
grateful to Dr. Altekar for giving us a lucid statement of conclusions 
most of which are not likely to be assailed till the discovery of new 
evidence. 

In chapter IV Dr. D. C. Sircar deals with some minor dynasties of 
the Eastern Deccan in the post-Satavahana period — the Ikshvakus, 
the Brihatphalayanas, the Anandas, the Salankayanas the Pitri- 
bhaktas, the Matharas, the Vasishthas, the Sarabhapuriyas, the Pandu- 
vamsis, etc. Dr. Sircar’s conclusions have in some cases been criticised 
or rejected by South Indian scholars like K. Gopalachari and B. V. 
Krishna Rao, but his competence to deal with the history of this 
obscure period has been recognised on all hands since the publication 
of his Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan. 

In Chapter V Dr. Altekar deals with the Vakatakas. Within a 
small compass (33 pages) he has given us the most readable and autho- 
ritative account of this important dynasty. The confusion regarding 
Vakataka chronology has been cleared on the basis of the known 
date of Prabhavati -Gupta. Some readers wiH probably feel that Dr. 
Altekar is inclined to exaggerate the historical importance of the 
Vakatakas. For instance, he makes Pravara-sena I the ruler of a vast 
Empire (p. 1(X)), but the evidence on which he relies in support of this 
theory cannot satisfy fastidious scholars. Again, his remarks about 
Kalidasa’s connection with Pravara-sena II (pp. 112-113) do not appear 
to be based on positive evidence. 

In six chapters covering 83 pages Dr. Majumdar deals with the 
political history of the Gupta Empire. TTie late R. D. Banerjee’s Age 
of the Imperial Gputas and Mr. R. N. Dandekar’s History of Guptas 
have been completely superseded by these illuminating chapters. 
Apart from that discriminating scholarship for which Dr. Majumdar 
is deservedly well-known, these chapters are really remarkable for 
rare lucidity and freshness. Even while discussing much -discussed 
problems, for instance, the extent of Chandra-Gupta I’s dominions, 

’ the identity of Kacha, the identification of the names mentioned in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, the story of Rama-Gupta, etc., 
(pp. 134-135, 138-154, 161-165) Dr. Majumdar has revealed his origi- 
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nality and sobriety. On some important problems of Gupta history 
and chronology he has throiwn new light. For instance, we may 
refer to the date of Samudra-Gupta, nationality of Toramana and 
Mihirakula, the part played by the Hunas in overthrowing the Gupta 
Empire, etc. (pp. 158-160, 195-198, 217-218). The obscurities connec- 
ted with the history of the Later Guptas have been cleared to a large 
extent in the light of the latest evidence. May we expect that Dr. 
Majumdar will give us a comprehensive work on the Gupta Age, in 
which he may draw a fuller picture of that great epoch ? 

In Chapter XII Prof. K. A. Nilakan^a Sastri deals with SoUth 
India. He begins with an interesting picture of the Sangam Age 
drawn on the basis of data collected from Tamil literature (pp. 226-228). 
A brief account of the early Pallavas follows. Prof. Sastri’s views on 
the origin of the Pallavas, Samudra-Gupta*s alleged march to Kanchi, 
the rise of the Kadambas, etc. (pp. 230, 232, 235-239) are weighty 
pronouncements with which it would be very difficult to differ. 

In Chapter Xfll Dr. S. Paranavitana, Archaeological Commissioner, 
Ceylon, gives a brief but dear reviews of the history of that island 
from 66 A.D. to 534 A.D., to which is added a very useful note on 
chronology (pp. 262-264). 

The most prominent feature of this volume is not political history 
(covering 252 pages), although even in this respect it is a distinct ’ im- 
provement on existing works relating to the Gupta Age. Ten chap- 
ters (covering 207 pages)) deal with administrative organisation (by Dr. 
Altekar), coinage (by Dr. Altekar), colonial and cultural expansion in 
Insul-India, Eastern Turkestan and China (by Dr. Majumdar and Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi), intercourse with the Western world (by Dr. Majumdan}, 
social and economic conditions (by Dr. Altekar), education, literature 
and sciences (by Dr. Altekar), archaeological remains (by Rao Baha- 
dur K. N. Dikshit) and fine arts (by Dr. Sivaramamurti of Madras 
Museum and Dr. Agrawala of Lucknow Museum). The space at our 
disposal does not allow us to refer to some interesting points raised 
in these well-written chapters, but we invite the attention of our 
readers to this novel attempt of drawing the full picture of a vanished 
age on the basis of scanty and uncertain data. No sober reader of 
history will remain satisfied in these days with stories of bloodshed 
and dynastic change. We must know something about the part 
played by our ancestors in shaping the political and cultural life of 
ancient Asia, and we must get concrete facts regarding their contri- 
bution to the development of human thought. We are deeply grate- 
ful to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar and the Editors of 
this volume for evolving a new tradition of historiography which, we 
feel sure^ will be followed by other workers in the same field. 

A. CB. 
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THE NAYAKS of T'ANJORE (AnnamaUi University Historical 
Series No. 3), by V. Vriddhagirisan, M.A.* M. Lit., L. F.; edited by 
Rao Bahadur Professor C. S. Srinivasachari. M.A. ; published by 
the University, Annainalainagar, 1942; pages xv -rl97-h44. 

The Nayaks of Madura. Gingee and Fanjore played an important 
part in the mediaeval history of the southernmost Districts of India. 
While, however, the history of the Madura and Gingee Nayaks was 
wellknown to students from such works as the i\ ayaks of Madura 
by R. Sathianatha Aiyar and the History of Gingee by Prof. C, S. 
Srinivasachari, the history of 1 anjore uiider the Nayaks did not so 
long receive adequate treatment. The author and editor of the 
volume under review have therefore laid all students of South Indian 
history under a debt of gratitude. 

Besides an introductory summary of the whole work written by 
Prof. Srinivasachari and the author’s iniroduction forming chapter 
l» there are nine chapters in the volume under review delineating 
the history of the Nayaks of 1 anjore. Chapters 11 and X deal respec’ 
lively with the foundation of the Fanjore Nayakship and general 
features of the Nayak rule, while chapters 111-lX discuss the history 
of the Nayaks Sevappa (c. 1532-80 A.D,), Achyutappa (1560-1614 
A.D.), Raghunatha (1600-34 A.D.), Vijayaraghava (1633-73 A.D.) 
and CTengamaldas (1674-75 A.D.). Chapter VII deals specially 

with the career of the celebrated minister and savant Govinda 
Diksila. 

1 he most interesting sections of the book under review are those 
delineating the history of the age of Raghunatha Nayak who was 
the greatest of the Fanjore Nayaks. I he great victory of Raghunatha 
over the combined forces of Solaga of Devikottai (feudatory of 
Gingee), Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee and the Portuguese (called 
I\iras~tka and Parahgi) and the success of the 1 anjore army against 
the Portuguese in Jaffna have been treated in details. Stress has also 
been laid on Raghunatha’s learning, his musical skill with special 
reference to his accomplishomnls in the Karnata music, and his 
patronage of worthy persons belonging to different religious faiths. 
The author has discussed in details the Nayak^s contribution to the 
literary activities of the age and the favour that he extended to 
such worthies as Govinda Diksita, his two sons Yajnanarayana and 
Venkatamakhi (Venkatadhvari), Rajacudamani Diksita, Bhaskara 
and Kuinara (Lak.smikuniaia) Falacarya. 


D. C. :5iucak 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Indian Culture, vol, Xll, no. (.laimarj-lVlnrcli, 191()) 

A. S. AltF.KAK. — Did ihc l^harasivas overthrow the Kusdnas? I he 
Bharasivas are sometimes identified with the dynasty of Nava- 
Nagas mentioned in the Purdnas, and are also credited with tlie 
exploit of expelling the Kiisana power from the Gangetic valley. 
The contention of this paper is that there is no conclusive evidence 
in support of the identification cf the Bharasivas wiih the Nfiga 
family of KLantipuri in Mirzapur district, and tliat it was probably 
the Yaudheyas who had overthrown the Kusanas and drove them 
away to the Western Panjab. 

BlsflNUPADA BhATI A cl 1AR)F.F — Ydska and ^dk^lya. fnstances arc cited 
lU the article to shew that ^ aska in his interpretation of the Yedit: 
verses in the Nirakta had occasions to follow as well as to criticise 
Sakalya, the author cf the Pada \ exts of the Rgv^eda. From the 
variety of interpretations of some Vedic stanzas recorded f)y ^ aska, 
it is conjectured tfiat he had befoie him various I^ada Texts which 
in some cases d.ffered from each other. 

J. B ChauduL'RI. — I he Siihhdsfdvati of ^fivaro. A manuscript of the 
SubhdsifdvoJl deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and 
wrongly ascribed to ^rivara has been described here to prove that 
the work is nothing but a version of Vallabhadeva’s well-known 
anthology differing considerably from its edited texts. 

PRADYUMNA Kl'MlD MoOKFRJRF . — Social and Economic Data in Asokon 
Inscriptions. 

G. C. BasU. — Earliest Bengali Grammar Written in Bengali. A manus- 
cript belonging to the Dacca University, entiled Bhdsdhathdkram 
bearing the name cf the author as William Carey witli the date 
lUcirk 16lh August, 1810, is the earliest known grammar of the Ben- 
gali language written In Bengali. 

K. A. Niiakama Sasiri. — Kalinga Rdjardja and Rdjasundart. Rdjardja, 
mentioned in the inscriptions as having married the Cola princess 
Rajasundari, was none bitt the Kaliiiga-Canga king Rajaraja 
Devendra Varman,. who is surmised to have fought against the Cola 
King Virarajendra, whose daughter was Rajasundari. 

B. C. Law, — The Samantapasddikd. The note supplies information of 
varied interest as found in Buddhaghosa's Samantapasddikd, a 
voluminous commentary on the five books of the Vinayapita\a. 

B. N. Puri. — Toilet and Treatment of Hair in the Kusdna Period. 

Jagan Nath. — v4rc Gavindagupta and Kumdragupta identical? Maha- 
raja Govindagupta referred to in the Basarh Clay Seal as a son of 
Candragupta is supposed here to have once occupied the (<upta 
throne and to have been overthrown after a short period by his 
brother Kumaragupta. 
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Ibid., vol. XTI, no. 4 (April-Junc, 1946) 

N. N. Ghosh. — The Origin and Development of Caste System in India, 

B. A. Saletore. — The Sdkatdyana Problem. Pujyapada, the famous 
Jaina monk of the fifth century is reputed to have written a com,- 
mentary on ^akatayana’s grammar. There were two Sanskrit gram- 
marians bearing the name ^Sakatayana. The one is found referred to 
in the Nirul^ta and the Prdtisakhyas^ and could not therefore be 
later than the seventh century B.C. The other was a Jaina author, 
whose work Sabddnusdsana has come down to us and is better known 
as Sdhpfdyana-vydkarana, On this grammar, Sakatayana himself has 
written a gloss called Amoghavrtti, in which we are informed that 
the author lived at the court of Amoghavarsa. As this king has 
been identified with the Flastrakuta ruler Amoghavarsa Nrpatiinga 
reigning in the second half of the ninth century, Pujyapada’s re- 
puted commentary must have been on the work of the earlier 
Siikatayana and not on the Jaina grammar Sdhatdyana-vydltararya. 

Dorothy A. L. SteDE. — Two Standard Symbols in Jndian Philosophy: 
Jar and Cloth. The discussion shows how in the works of different 
schools of Indian philosophy, the example of the jar (ghata) and 
cloth (pata) has been used to illustrate the different theories and 
points of view. 

B. C. Law. — Jaina Canonical Sutras (/). The paper deals with the im- 
portant texts of the Jaina canon like the Uttarddhyayana, Sutra- 
krtdhga and Acdrdhga which contain information of varied nature 
regarding history, geography, religion and phijpsophy. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. Ill, pts. 3 and 4 (May-August, 1946) 

K. C. VaRADACHARI. — Meditation on the Isdvdsyopanisad. The mystic 
nature of the last four verses (15-18) of the Isopanisad has been 
explained. 

V, R. RamACHANDRA DiksHiTAR. — Indian Martial Tradition. The Mahd- 
bhdrata, Arthasdstra and the Sangam literature of the Tamils as also 
the Rajput traditions of recent times show that actuated by a love of 
glory, the Indian soldier could fight well and with a high sense of 
discipline. He usually followed the rules and customs of war, and 
though very daring, did not indulge in indiscriminate attacks. 

P. K. Code. — The GandhayukJi Section of the Vi^nudharmottara and 
its Relation to other Texts on the Gandhasastra. An extract is re- 
produced from the Vi§nttdharmottara describing the manufacture of 
cosmetics and perfumery. The texts of the Agnipurdna on the sub- 
ject have been compared. 

A section of the Vi^nudharmottara (Khanda 11, chap. 64) describes 
the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery which can well be com- 
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pared with the Gandhayal^ti verses of the Agni^pvtrdna. Extracts 
from the Kdlikapurana and the Mdnasolldsa reproduced here indi- 
cate the extent cf use of perfumes (dhupa) in sacred and secular 
spheres of Indian life. 

SadasHiva L. Katre. — Ndrdyana Kumhhdrl^ his Works and Date, The 
Scindia Oriental Institute of Ujjain possesses Mss. of Narayana’s 
Prdyascittamdliko , a work on expiation for faults arising from irregu- 
larities in the performance of sacrificial rites. The details recorded 
in the work show that the author belonged to a learned Brahmana 
family surnamed Kumbhari. lived at Pratisthana in the Deccan, and 
composed another treat se called Smdrtadipika- He has been assign- 
ed to the 18th century. 

Tara SankaR BhaTTACHARYA. — The Five F^rovisional Definitions of 
Vydpti (Vydptipancako) in Gangesa. 

H. G. NarAHARI. — An Advaitic Account of the Theory of Karma. The 
paper funishes an exposition of the doctrine of Karma from the 
Advaitic point of view as given in the Prdrahhadhvdntasarnhrti of 
Acyutasarma Modak, a writer of the I9th century. TKe work which 
is still in manuscript is based on the Yogavdsistha and the writings 
of well-known Advaita exponents like Sarvajnatman Vidyaraijya 
and Madusudana SarasvatL 

V. B. AtfmVALE. — The Relation of the Gitd wii'h the Rgveda. The 
sources of certain verses and ideals as also names of prominent per- 
sonages found in the Gita are traced to the Rgvedic texts. 

H. L. Sarma. — A Critical Survey of Indian Aesthetics. This survey dis- 
cusses the historical development of the aesth^c sense in India as 
evidence in the relics of art and texts of poetry of different ages,, 
and gives an account of the ancient schools of aesthetic theory as 
recorded in the works of poetics. The principle of sonus and 
symbolism as adopted in the Art of India has also been discussed 
in the paper. 

M. V. Kibe. — Vdlmlki's Asrama located in Oudh, 

R. M. Shastri. — Full Light on the real Site of the Eharadvdjdsrama, 
The texts of the Rdmdyana relating tO' the journey of Rama and his 
party from Srfigaverapura to the hermitage of Bharadvaja have been 
interpreted and explained pointing to the fact that the Bharadvaj- 
asrama, occupying an area of more than two miles was situated in 
Allahabad 22 miles from Singraur (ancient ^rngaverapura). 

Journal of the Royal Aslatio Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1946, jfjarts 1 & 2 

F. W. Thomas. — Sanskrit *jenya\ The word jenya and its cognates 
occurring in the Vedic literature are interpreted variously by various 
scholars. The meaning suggested here is ‘guarded* or ‘cared for^ 
which fits in well in the particular contexts. The suggestion receives 
support from occurrences of the kindred words in the Kharo?thi 
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Prakrit documents from Chinese Turkestan as also from uses of the 
corresponding Avestan, Parthian and Sogdian forms. 

C. E. Godakumbura. — The Ramayana. A version of Rama’s story from 
Ceylon. 

John Brough. — The Early History of the Coiras. The term gotta has» 
in course of time, changed its connotation. It now denotes the 
exogamus group as well as the individual families within the group. 

T. Burrow. — The Date of ^ydmilaka's Padataditaka. :§yamilaka’s 
Padataditaka^ which contains a good many references to contem- 
porary peoples, places and individuals, is a Bhdna type of drama 
included in the Caturbhdnt, a collection of four Bhanas by different 
authors. The details supplied by the work point to its being com- 
posed at the time of a powerful Ciupta emperor in the first quarter 
of the fifth century A.C. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XV, pt. 1 (July, 1946) 

P. K. Code. — The History of the ] atdsarrxkara Temple at Nandurbar. 
The temple of Jatdsarnkara (6iva) at Nandurbar Taluka in Khandesh 
is now in ruins. Hari Kavi, who was a contemporary of king 
Sambhaji son of Sivaji the Great, and who composed in 1885 his 
Sambhurdjacariia, a biography of Sambhaji, has described in his 
Haihayendra-carita the town of Nandidvara (Nandurbar) as an 
abode of prosperity, deriving its name from Nandin, or Siva’s 
bull. A stone image of bull stands at the entrance (dvara) of the 
[atasarnkara temple. 

J, P. Desai. — Pa\nishment and Penance in Manusrnrti. A studdy from* 
the sociological point of view, 

D. P. KhaNAPUKAR. — Gayan, an Adivasi tribe of South Gujarat: its sub- 
divisions and their formation. 

Ibid., vol .XV, pt. 2 (September, 1946) 

PI. D. Velankak. — Hymns to Indra in Mandala VIII. Twenty-two 
hymns to Indra (32-34; 36, 37; 45, 46; 49-54, 61-66; 68-70) occurring 
in the 8th Mandala of the Rgveda have been translated into English 
and annotated. 

K. R. PoTDAR. — Apr! Hymns in the Rgveda. After having dealt with 
the evidence of Vedic literature and the Avesta on the nature of the 
Apri hymns of the Rgveda, and having discussed in detail the 
character and functions of the Apri deities, the paper points out 
their association with the sacrificial rituals. 

G. K. Bhat. — Svapnavasavadattam : A Critical Study of Plot and 
Plot- construction. 

P. K. GoDE. — ifhgdrdldpa — A biig Anthology of iSfrigdra verses by 
RdmQ and its rare Manuscript dated A.D, 1556. 

H. R. KapADIA. — The Doctrine of Ahirnsd in the Jaina Canon. 
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New lights ou the history of Assam.* 

Introductory 

The latest and the best attempt to piece together the history of 
Assam was made by the late lamented Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, 
in his Early History of Kamarufoa (1933). Some important new 
materials, have, however, come to light in the mean time, which 
make it necessary that the whole subject should be re-assessed and 
the new items of information fitted to proper places, to make up a 
more complete picture. 


/. Aryan Expansion in /Issam 

I shall mention only a few broad facts about the Aryan expansion 
in Assam, as, in a discourse based mainly on archaeology, there 
is little room for theories and statements that cannot be convincingly 
proved. 

The date of the Aryan migration to India is now generally placed 
about 3000 B C. In the monumental work Mahenjoddro and Indus 
Cioilisationt edited by Sir John Marshall, Dr. S. Langdon, Professor 
of Assyriology. Oxford University, takes cognisance of the theory 
which puts the event between 3200 and 2800 B.C (p. 431) and he 
is inclined to believe “that the Aryans in India are the oldest 
representatives of the Indo-Germanic race“ (p. 432), though Sir 
John Marshall does not find his way to go against the orthodox 
theory, which puts the event at about 1500 B.C. Without entering 
into the intricacies of the debate, 1 shall put before my readers a 
simple method of finding out the date of the great battle of 
Kuiuksetra. 1 refer to the well-known verse found in all the purdnas 

* First lecture in the series — “PratibbTi Devi Memorial Lectures,” 
1943, sponsored by the Government of Assam from donation made by the 
late Mr. S. C. Goswami. Delivered at Gurzon Hall, Gaubati, the 2(itb 
Aug., 1944. For tbo second lecture in the series — “The empire-builder.s 
of Assam, see IJI ,Q. XXI. 1945. p. 19 ff. For the third lecture — 
“Assam during 1150 — 1250 A.D.” XXII. March, 1946. p. 1 fl‘. 
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that give dynastic lists, viz. Matsya, Vdyu, Visnu, Brahmanda and 
Bhdgavata- 

From the birth of Pariksita to the coronation of Nanda, one 
thousand years increased by fifteen are to be known/^ 

It has been proved by myself in the April number of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (‘^Maurya 
chronology and connected problems/^ that Candragupta Maurya, 
the founder of the Maurya dynasty came to the throne in 
313 B.C, the accepted date of 321 or 322 B.C. being proved to be 
vsrrong. It is well-known that Candragupta with the help of his 
famous minister Canakya ousted the last Nanda king from the 
throne of Pataliputra, and the Nanda dynasty is given one hundred 
years, unanimously by all the Puranas. Now. all these facts give 
us three clear data, viz. 3 13 B.C. for the coronation of Candragupta 
Maurya. 100 years for the Nandas and 1015 years as the interval 
between the birth of Pariksita and the rise of the Nandas. These 
three figures added together (313+ 100 + 1015= 1428) give us the year 
1428 B. C. as the year of the birth of Pariksita and the battle of 
Kuruk^etra. 

With the acceptance of this date for this great event in the history 
of India, we land on sure grounds for the cultural and political history 
of the country. The Mahdbhdrata presents us with a picture of Aryan 
India, already colonised and occupied culturally and politically up to 
the eastern frontiers of Assam. But we have to note that Bhagadatta 
is the king of Assam who figures in the battle of Kuruksetra, and the 
Pauranic legends start with his father Naraka. The spread of Aryan 
culture in Assam, and its inclusion into the North Indian Aryan 
politics may therefore be dated about 1500 B. C* 

Many scholars are of opinion that the Kalitas of Assam are 
the remnants of a band of pre-Vedic Aryans, who entered India 
before the coming of the Vedic Aryans and were driven by the 
pressure of the later comers to this outlying province. As is well- 
known, theories like these cannot be archaeologically proved. 

If the Kalitas are really a pre-Vedic class of Aryans, who migrated 
to India before the caste system had time to crystallize among the 
Vedic Aryans, the Kalita civilisation of Assam must be pronounced 
to be older than anything Aryan that Northern India can boast of. 
In the absence of any record, Pauranic or otherwise about the Kalitas 
we have at present to begin with Bhagadatta, whom we find joining 
in the great Kuruk^etra battle against the Pan^avas. 
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In fact, the whole of Eastern India was anti-Kf^na and anti- 
Pandava during the period of the Mahabharata war. Though the 
enchanting player on the flute is now a complete conqueror of even 
outlying regions like Manipur, his fighting nature, the wielder 
of the discus, found the whole of Eastern India up in arms against 
him during his days of political activity. It would appear that during 
this period, Bengal was divided into four principalities, viz., Vanga, 
Tamralipta, Suhma and Pundra. Pragjyotisa or Assam was under 
the elderly Bhagadalta. They all owed allegience to Jarasandha, the 
mighty emperor of Magadha, of whom, the whole of India stood 
in terror. The Yadavas of Mathura formed during this period a 
powerful oligarchical community. One of their chiefs, Karnsa, grown 
powerful by having married the two daughters of Jarasandha had 
made himself king of the Yadavas and was tyrannizing over the 
oligarchy and flouting its democratic character. The youthful 
Kr§na and Balarama rid the oligarchy of this tyrant, by killing him 
in open combat. This bold self-assertion drew the wrath of the 
emperor of Magadha upon the oligarchy, and though the Yadava 
chiefs repelled a formidable invasion of Mathura by jarasandha, 
they considered it prudent to leave Mathura in a body and migrate to 
distant Kathiawar. There the Yadavas repaired the impregnable 
hill fortress of Dvaravati, present junagarh, and lived in security, 

( Vide /./'/.Q., 1934, pp 541 ff. — “Location of Krsna^s capital 
Dvaravati” by the present writer.) 

1 he most powerful kings of Bengal and Assam during the period 
were Paundraka Vasudeva of North Bengal and Bhagadatta of Assam, 
We find both of them mentioned in the Soayamvara of Draupadi 
and in the enumeration of Krsna in the Sabhaparva (Ch. 13 in 
the Bhandarkar Institute edition) of powerful kings who had bowed 
down to jarasandha. After the death of jarasandha in a wrestling 
bout with Bhima, we find these two kings humbled by the Pandavas, 
Vasudeva by Bhima and Bhagadatta by Arjuna. We find both of 
them present thereafter in the Rajasuya sacrifice. 

Paun<^raka Vasudeva was a staunch opponent of Kr§na and 
delighted in mocking Kr§na by wearing his special insignias like 
5arnkha, Cakra etc. If appears from the Harivarnsa and the 
Bhagavat Purdna that during the thirteen years’ exile of the 
Pandavas, he invaded Mathura by allying himself with a Ni§ada chief 
called Ekalavya and made a furious night attack on Dvaravati and 
succeeded in storming its eastern gate during the absence of Kr§iia. 
The timely arrival of Kr$na saved the situation and Paundraka 
Vasudeva was killed. Thereafter, he disappears from history and 
we find him absent in the battle of Kurukselra. 

The aged Bhagadatta, however, joined the Kauravas in the great 
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battle and wrought havoc on the Pandava forces with his well- 
equipped elephant battalions. We are delighted to follow the heroic 
exploits of this aged giant. In the Dronaparva, it is recorded that 
one day he nearly killed Bhima, and the reputed hero wriggled with 
difficulty out of the clutches of Bhagadatta’s elephant and narrowly 
escaped with his life. Next day, when Krsna foiled his Vai^navastra 
aimed at Arjuna, the latter killed him by a stratagem and not in 
a straight fight. 


2. The Kingdom of This 

Here ends the Pauranik history of Pragjyotisa, and along with the 
rest of Indian a dark period sets in for Pragjyotisa for about one 
thousand years. We have no means of knowing if the province was 
included in the North Indian empire of Candragupta and Asoka. 
The indications are to the contrary, because the flood of Buddhism 
which reached its high water mark during the reign of Asoka, 
appears to have left Assam untouched. But we have two important 
pieces of authentic evidence to show that the country continued 
to prosper and maintain ^ commercial relations with the rest of 
India. One other piece of evidence points unmistakably to the 
state of religion that prevailed in the country. 

Prof. Jogesh Candra Roy was the first scholar to draw our 
attention to the fact that the Arihasastra of Kautilya contained 
references to the silk and perfumes produced in Assam. ^ The 
Arihasastra mentions a place called Suvarnakudya from which 
, came excellent silken fabrics, and Professor Roy located the 
place in Assam. In the Indian Culture for 1939, vol. V. No. 3 
and in the Journal of the Assam Research Society for the same year, 
vol. Vll, p. 24 ff. Prof. Nalni Nath Das Gupta of the Calcutta 
University adverted to the subject again and pointed out that 
Suvarnakudya, which was in Kamarupa according to Bhattasvami 
the commentator on Kautiliya Arthasatra, not only produced in 
Kautilya's time the finest silk, but also produced a kind of perfume 
called Tailaparnika. The latter is recorded to have been produced 
in several other places, at least six of which are located by commen- 
tators in Kamarupa. The Agaru and the Candana produced in some 
of the places also find mention in Kautilya. The late Rai K. L. Barua 
Bahadur, in an addendum to Prof, Das Gupta's article, attempted to 
identify th e place-names and the commercial products named by 
Kautilya. It is always hazardous to identify names, thousand years old, 
with modern names, but Rai Bahadur Barua’s identification of Suvarria- 
kuc^ya with modern Sonkudiha in the present Kamrup district, 9 


1 JBOBS,, 1917, June, 
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miles distant from Hajo, appears to be the one little open to objection. 
Any way if we accept the identification of the commentators on the 
Arthasdatra, many of these places were situated inside Kamarupa 
wherever their present location may be, and as such they serve to 
show that Assam and its products were welbknown in Maurya 
India, and the latter served to make the country prosperous. 

The second piece of evidence is a very interesting one and has 
not, I am afraid, been properly interpreted by any previous scholar. 
This is a description of the kingdom of This at the end of the famous 
Greek work compiled in the 1st century A. D. known under the name 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. In describing a cruise along 
the Bengal coast from west to east the author writes : — 

“Sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore remaining 
beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and near it the very last 
land towards the east, Chryse. There is a river near it called the 
Ganges, and it rises and falls in the same way as the Nile. On its 
bank is a market town which has the same name as the river, Ganges. 
1 hrough this place are brought malabathruni and Gangetic spikenard 
and pearls and muslins of the finest sorts, which are called Gangetic. 
It is said that there are gold mines near these places and there is a 
gold coin which is called caltis. And just opposite this river there is 
an island in the ocean, the last part of the inhabited world toward 
the east under the rising sun itself ; it is called Chryse ; and it has the 
best tortoise shell of all the places on the Erythraean Sea.“ 

1 have quoted this passage in extenso so that my readers may 
judge for themselves. 1 am constrained to remark that all scholars 
beginning from Gerini, - whose work — “Researches on Ptolemy s 
Geography” is well-known; and Schoff, the editor of the best edition 
of the Periplus down to Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his notable work 
Suoainadvipa, (vol. I, chapter IV, pages. 37ff) appear to have 
missed the significance of this particular passage. In my article 
“Antiquity of Lower Ganges and its Courses” (Science and Culture* 
Nov. 1941) 1 have made an attempt to clear the complications. 
When the author of the Periplus makes such a pointed reference chat 
just opposite (the mouth of) the river Ganges, there is an island in the 
ocean called Chryse, meaning Golden, then instead of roaming to 
Java, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, as Dr. Majumdar and other 
scholars do, we should immediately recognise that Sondvip at the 
mouth of the united waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra is 
being spoken of, and no other place. The author of the Periplus 
also knew of the market-town Ganges which, he says, stood on the 
Ganges, but which, according to Ptolemy^s latitudes and longitudes 
should be placed directly to the south (slightly west) of the present 
town of Khulna* Any way the location of the Golden Island in the 
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ocean opposite the river Ganges cannot be mistaken and the island 
must be identified with the present Sondvip Island. 

Periplus s description of the country of This follows immediately : - 
After this region under the very north, the sea outside ending in 
a leind called This there is a very great inland city called ThinaCf from 
which raw silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot 
through Bactria to Barygaza and are also exported to Daminica by 
way of the river Ganges. But the land of 7 his is not easy of access*) 
few men come from there and seldom. 1 he country lies under the 
Lesser Bear and is said to border on the farthest part of Pontus and 
the Caspian Sea, next to which lies Lake Maeotis, all of which empty 
into the ocean”. 

It will be remembered that the mouth of the Ganges and the 
Island of gold i.e. present Sondvip being talked of, immediately after 
which the above passage occurs. Unfortunately, translation from the 
original Greek by Mr. Schoff has left some passages rather obscure. 
In the first sentence, we are told parenthetically that ‘‘the sea outside 
ends in a land called This- * As the passage begins with a direction 
to the north, to any man of common sense, the passage would mean 
that at the end of the gulf to the north stood the country of This and 
still more to the north, close to the aictic zones, the Black Sea (Pontus) 
and the Caspian Sea, stood the city called I'hinae. Mr. Schoff, in 
his notes (p. 261) has recognised in I hinae, the country of China and 
its great western slate Ts in, but has confused it with This which 
began according to the Periplus, at the end of the head-waters of 
the gulf of the Ganges. It appears to me clear that two different 
Countries are being spoken of ; one This beginning from the head- 
waters of the gulf of the Ganges and extending northwards to in- 
accessible places; and the other Thinae still further north extending 
to the arctic regions and to the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. When 
we remember that Bhagadatta is described in the Mahdbhdrata 
(Sabha : Ch. 34. Bhandarkar Institute edition, Ch. 31 — slokas 9 and 
10) as present in the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhi^thira with his hosts 
of Mlecchas and dwellers of the sea-coast, and when we take note of 
the fact that in historical times the kingdom of Pragjyoti§a included 
Sylhet, I ippera and Noakhali districts and thus extended up to the 
sea-coast at the head-waters of the Gulf of the Ganges, we 
at once realise that the author of the Periplus, in talking of This, is 
really meaning Pragjyoti^a. He calls the kingdom This after the last 
part of the actual name, Pragjyotisa, the first portion of the long 
name having proved too much for him. The other name Thinaei as 
recognised by Schoff and other scholars really refers to China, the 
land of silk after which the stuff became known as Cinamsuka, 
the fabric of China. 
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1 have shown above that the hitherto unidentihed country of 
This is none else than Pragjyoti§a. The manner in which the 
well-known malabathrum or Tejpat trade of the country of 
This is referred to in the next paragvaph will make this clear : — 

“Every year on the borders of the land of This there comes 
together a tribe of men with short bodies and broad flat faces and 
by nature peaceable ; they are called Besatae, and are almost 
entirely uncivilised. They come with their wives and children, 
carrying great packs and plaited baskets of what looks like green 
grape leaves. They meet in a place between their own country 
and the land of This. I here they hold a feast for several days, 
spreading out the baskets under themselves as mats, and then 
return to their own places in the interior.*’ 

The Besatae appear to me to be none else than the Bhutiyas 
who carry on the overland trade with the northern districts of 
Assam and the Darjeeling and the Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal 
through the various Duars or passes. The annual fairs on the 
borderland which attract them are well-known and I can just call 
to mind the great fair at the temple of Jalpes in Jalpaiguri District 
during the Sivaratri festival. Several more fairs are likely to exist 
all along the borderland of Bhutan and Assam and Periplus’s 
description of the custom shows that thay have been held in this 
region from time immemorial. 

'‘And then the natives watching them come into that place and 
gather up their mats ; and they pick out from the braids, the fibres 
which they call petri. They lay the leaves close together in several 
layers and make them into balls which they pierce with the fibres 
from the mats. And there are three sorts; those made of the 
largest leaves are called the large-ball malabathrum ; those of the 
smaller, the medium ball ; and those of the smallest, the small 
ball. Thus there exist three sorts of malabathrum, and it is 
brought into India by those who prepare it.” 

The above is a rather confused account of the procurement, 
packing and marketing of the Tezpdt, Tezpdt in Sanskrit is called 
simply paira, and Periplus actually calls the commodity by this 
Sanskrit name. The Bhutiyas who came to the border fairs of 
Pragiyoli§a with this commodity are easily recognised by their short 
bodies, broad flat faces and peaceable nature. The packing of the 
leaves in wicker work baskets and their gradation in classes are 
followed even up to the present time. In Shillong, in the Jaiaw 
quarter of the town, by the bank of the hill stream V mkhrd, I found 
Tezpat trees growing wild and Mr. Hunter also, in his statistical 
account of Assam notes the fact in describing the produce of the 
Khasi Hills. Mr. Gordon in his monograph on the Khasis, on p. 47 
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gives an account of the extensive Tezpdt gardens in the Khasi 
States. This commodity of every day use among the Indians, 
which now grows wild in the hill districts of Assam and is 
exported so largely to outside markets^ appears in the first century 
A. D., to have been obtained from the Bhutiyas with some trouble. 

One point worthy of note that emerges, if we accept the proposed 
identification of This with Pragjyotisa, is that the kingdom, even 
in the first century A. D., a period for which we have no political 
record, extended up to the gulf of the Meghna, probably up to the 
Noakhali and Chittagong coasts. 

Another important fact worth noting is that in the region about the 
mouth of the Ganges, a gold coin called caltis was current. Probably 
it was nothing else than our good old Kdrsa the coin prevalent in 
India from pre-Maurya times up to as late as the 4th century A. D. 

The third piece of evidence relates to the religious condition of 
the country. We have it, on the testimony of Hiuen Tsang that even 
up to his visit to Kamarupa about 640 A. D., the country continued 
to remain a stronghold of the Vedic and Pauranik religion. In the 
pages of the journal of the /Issam Research Society, there was a 
controversy as to whether there had been Buddhist penetration in 
Assam. Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose cited instances from my 
Iconography, of the find of Buddhist images from Sylhet (vol. IV, p. 
47ft). But Hiuen Tsang went to the Brahmaputra valley and naturally 
referred to the conditions he found obtaining there ; and the find 
of some Buddhist images in the Surma valley in Sylhet and Kachar 
should not be put up as evidences against the clear statement of an 
orthodox Buddhist scholar like Hiuen Tsang. Buddhism may have 
subsequently entered into the Brahmaputra valleys, but up to the 
time of Hiuen Tsang it was nowhere to be seen in Assam. As 
is well-known, some Vedic customs and festivals like Bihu still prevail 
in Assam and are honoured as national festivals. No doubt, 
therefore, should be entertained against the veracity of Hiuen Tsang. 
It is gratifying to find that the great flood of Buddhism which swept 
all over India under the patronage of Asoka left Assam undisturbed 
and the kingdom of the Mleccha Naraka and Bhagadatta continued 
to remain the last and the most impregnable stronghold of the Vedic 
religion. 

N. K. Bhattasau'^ 


* We have to announce with a heavy heart the departure of another 
renowned contributor of ours from this world. He sent us this article some 
time back but has not lived to revise the proofs. lie has made very 
valuable contributions to Indology, — Editor. 



The Afghan War of Succession (1863-1869)- 

British policy o] recognising two rulers in Afghanistan 

In the meantime active preparations were being made by the rival 
parties for the final encounter. The news of the fall of his capital 
roused Sher Ali “from his torpor like the sound of battle to a war 
horse, Towards the end of April 1866 Sher Ali marched from 
Candahar^*^’ and occupied Ghaznee,/*^ thus compelling Abdur Rehman 
who had advanced from Sheikhabad to retreat from Ghaznee.''‘“ On 
9th May 1866 Sher Ali encountered the forces of Abdur Rehman near 
Sheikhabad.'" After an exchange of artillery shots which lasted 
from morning till night, severe fighting raged from morning until 
noon of lOth May.''' Unfortunately for Sher Ali, Azim had ad- 
vanced from Deh Muzung and joined the army of Abdur Rehman on 
10th May."’ Inspite of the fact that he was fighting against heavy 
odds, Sher Ali conducted the campaign in such a brilliant manner that 
victory seemed to be almost within his grasp. But even his great 
military genius could not withstand the shock of treachery and when 
three regiments of Candaharees deserted from the field to* the other side 
and the cavalry of the Candaharees also stood aloof from the battle, 
Sher Ali recognising that the battle was lost, fled to Ghaznee,"" In 
this battle of Sheikhabad “the impetuosity of Sher Ali proved unavail- 
ing against the tactical skill of Azim.'"^" Sher Ali strengthened his 
position at Candahar." ’ Afzal Khan was proclaimed Ameer of Cabul 
on 25th May 1866' '" and on 30th May he wrote to Lord Lawrence — 
“I hope that the same relations of friendship which subsisted between 
the British Government and my father may be maintained between me 
and that Government.”' The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
was of opinion that it would be premature lo' recognise Afzal as Ameer 
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of Afghanistan, especially as Sher AH held possession of Candahar, 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie and Herat. ^ On 1 1 th July 1866 Lord Lawrence des- 
patched a Khureeta to Afzal Khan, Walee of Cabul, which contained 
the historic declaration of the policy pursued by Sir John Lawrence 
towards Afghanistan.’’ “It is the earnest will of the British Govern- 
ment that friendship should be perpetuated. But while I am desirous 
that the alliance between the two Governments should be firm and last- 
ing, it is incumbent on me to tell your Highness that it would be incon- 
sistent with the fame and reputation of the British Government to break 
off its alliance with Ameer Sher Ali Khan, who has given to it no 
offence, so long as he retains his authority and power over a large por- 
tion of Afghanistan. I he Ameer still rules in Candahai and in Herat.” 

“My friend : the relations of this Government aie with the actual 
Rulers of Afghanistan. If Your Highness is able to consolidate Your 
Highness s power in Cabul, and is sincerely desirous of being a friend 
and ally of the British Government, 1 shall be ready to accept Your 
Highness as such. But i cannot break the existing engagements with 
Ameer Sher Ali Khan, and I must continue to treat him as the Ruler of 
that portion of Afghanistan over which he retains control. ' ' 

The British pol cy of recognizing two Rulers in Afghanistan was 
bitterly disliked by the parly in power at Cabul.’’ Azim’s comments 
on the Viceroy’s khureeta show the trend of this feeling — “It is difficult 
fpr any other nation to get on with the English. I he meaning of the 
letter would appear to be that the English desire that our family should 
exterminate one another.’’’ In other words Azim was under the 
impression that the British Government was deliberately following the 
selfish policy of weakening Afghanistan by prolonging the e vil war. 
That the British Government was not open to the charge of fomenting 
the internal disorders of Afghanistan is clear from the following reply 
given by the Punjab Government to the request of Sher Ali for assis- 
tance in the shape of 6,(X)0 muskets and a suitable sum of money’ — 
“As the desire of this Government tg see the members of the Ameer’s 
family reconciled is thoroughly sincere, it being neither the desire nor 
the interest of the British Government that the Afghan nation should be 
weakened by internal dissensions; the request which this letter professes 
to convey is not one to which at the present time Government could 
readily accede; its aim being to maintain friendly communications with 
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all the members of the late Ameer’s family, and by no means to do 
anything which could aggravate their disputes.*’^ 

Russian successes in Bokhara encouraged Azirn and Afzal to hope 
that the British Government would help them to check the further ad- 
vance of Russia towards Afghanistan.* ’ ’ They were d sillusioned by 
the reply of the British Government which thought it necessary “to dis- 
abuse the Cabul rulers of the impression that our Government regards 
the operations of Russia with hostility or alarm.” “that the most friendly 
relations exist between the Punjab Government and that of Russia, 
and there appears to be no reason to apprehend that Russia has any 
wish to molest those who are in friendly relations with this 
Government.”'®" 

Another incident illustrates clearly Lord Lawrence's policy of 
masterly inactivity.’ Shureef Khan after quarreling w ih Sher Ab 
retired towards the end of December 1866 with a small force to Shah 
koic, the frontier town of Beloochistan and was entertained as a guest 
by the Khan of Khelat.^' ' Although he was residing as a guest in 
neutral territory, he attempted to raise a force in the interest of the 
Cabul rulers. 1 his was a good pretext for Sir Henry Green (one of the 
chief exponents of the Forward School) to suggest to Mr. Mansfield, 
the Commissioner in Sindh, that the Khan of Khelat should be called 
upon to expel Shureef Khan from Khelat territory and that Lt. Col. 
Malcolm be given a small force to patrol the mountain country between 
the head of the Gundava and Bolan Passes and that a Belooch regiment 
be ordered to the frontier."’* Mr. Mansfield recommended to the 
Bombay Government that the Khan of Khelat should be helped to expel 
Shureef from Beloochistan in ca^e the latter did net return [o Cabul or 
refused to live at Kurachee."’' The Bombay Government gene- 
rally agreed with Mr. Mansfield’s suggestions.'®’ The Govern- 
ment of India admitted the inexpediency of allowing Shureef or 
any other Afghan chief “to find an asylum in Beloochistan, and there 
to organize measures for the assistance of either of the contending 
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parlies in Afghanistan. Such permission would no doubt lead to comp- 
lications between the Khan of Khelat and the Afghan factions. The 
Government of India however did not encourage the forward policy 
advocated by Sir Henry Green — “The Government of India sees no 
necessity for any military promenade in Beloochlstan. On the con- 
trary, it considers that such a proceed ng would have an injurious 
effect in Afghanistan and lead to the supposition that we were desirous 
of interfering In the internal struggle to which that country is a prey.“'®^ 

Afzal — Walec of Cabul and Candahar 

Azim and Afzal made preparations for the final defeat of Sher Ali’s 
forces. Sher All's chances of succes.s increased considerably, parti- 
cularly when Fyz Muhammad, Governor of lurkistan, annoyed with 
the Cabul Sirdars, entered into engagements of amity with Sher Ali,’*^^'* 
who way making feverish preparations at Candahar for the final con- 
flict.'^*’ Azim was at the same time not following a policy of modera- 
tion; Rufeek was brutually murdered.’"^ Fyz Muhammud advanced 
from Turkistan to Ghoree.^^" The Cabul force under Muhammud 
Sarwur was at Bamean.*' ' Azim’s policy was to concentrate h’s attack 
mainly against Sher Ali, while encouraging Sarwur to hold Fyz Muham- 
mud in check. This policy bore fruit. On 16th and 17th January 1867 
was fought the decisive battle of Khelat-i-Ghilzie.^ ' ' Azim’s superior 
tactics decided the battle in his favour. Sher Ali attacked the Cabul 
army and was received with a fire from some light guns, which imme- 
diately afterwards letired.^' ” Sher Ali fell into the trap laid for him; 
he ordered his troops to advance.'"*' They had advanced a short dis- 
tance only when the whole of the enemy's artillery opened on them, 

causing heavy losses and the battle ended in the total defeat of Sher 
Ali’s forces, 

On 3rd February 1867 Afzal communicated the news of this victory 
to Sir John Lawrence.' The Punjab Government wrote to the Govern- 
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ment of India that as Afzal was in full possession of both Cabul and 
Candahar, the title of Ameer should no longer be withheld, even 
though it was not certain what m ght be the fate of Heral.^''’ On 25th 
February 1867, Sir John Lawrence wrote to Afzal — “Your Highness must 
pardon my saying that 1 feel pity for Ameer Sher Ali Khan personally. 
He succeeded Your Highness’s renowned father as the ally of the Bri- 
tish Government, and he adhered to the alliance giving me no cause 
of offence at any time. Nevertheless the general welfare of the great 
Barukzye house and cf the Afghan people has higher claims upon my 
consideration With great sorrow and solicitude I have, for three years 
past, seen that house and people a prey to the most calamitous dissen- 
sions. 1 am disposed therefore to hail hopefully any event which may 
tend to bring Afghanistan nearer to the attainment of a .stable peace 
and strong government under one of the sons of Ameet Dost Mahomed 
Khan,“ 

“Mv friend t the British Government has hitherto maintained a strict 
neutrality between the contending parties in Afghanistan.” 

“My friend ! as I told your Highness in my former letter, the relations 
of the Brit sh Government arc with the actual Rulers of Afghanistan. 
Fherefore so long as the Ameer Sher Ali Khan holds Herat and main- 
tains friendship w’th the British Government, 1 shall recognize him as 
ruler of Herat, and shall reciprocate his amity. But upon the same 
principle I am prepared to recognise Your Highness as Ameer of 
Cabul and Candahar, and ! frankly offer Your Highness, in that capa- 
city, peace and the goodwill of the British Government. 

Sher AU*s aitcnipt to secure the help of the Shah of Persia 

While Sher Ali fled to Herat, the position cf Fyz Muhammud 
also became untenable; lie retired to Turkestan. Sher Ali and Fyz 
Muhamnuid renewed their alliance bv swearing on the Koran at Mazar 
Shareef on 28lh June 1867.''*’ At this time when his fortune was at its 
lowest ebb Sher Ali seems to have made an effort to secure the help of 
the Shah of Persia. The Shah of Pe^’sia sent an en'my to Herat to Sher 
Ali with the offer of alliance.’”* Sher AH’s son, Yakoob Khan, received 
the envoy with great honour and sent the papers to Sher All who wrote 
to his son as follows : — “1 expect nothing from the British Government. 
The English look to nothing but their own interests and bide thcii* 
time; whosoever side they see stronger for the time they turn to him 
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as their friend. At present as the King of Persi'a himself seeks my 
filhance, you should proceed to his presence and enter into treaty as 
he may desire. Sher Ali however informed the Cabul Moonshee 
that though he had sent his son Yakub Khan to wait on the Shah of 
Persia he had formed no alliance with the Shah.^**® 

Nowhere does S r John Lawrence’s policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ 
finds its best illustration than in relation to this incident. A Govern- 
ment eager to fish in troubled waters would have found this a good pre- 
text for interfering in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. But Sir John 
Lawrence refused to be swept off hs feet. He recognised that having 
been disappointed in securing British help there was nothing improb- 
able in the report of Sher Ali’s attempted alliance with the Shah of 
Persa.*”^ But at the time it was just possible that the Cabul rulers had 
given currency to th’s rumour and exaggerated considerably its effects 
in order to discredit Sher Ali.^^^* In case the rumour turned out to be 
true that Sher Ali had made overtures to F^ersia and that in consequence 
terms of mutual aid and concession had been concluded between the 
two powers, then the British Government would declare the treaty exist- 
ing with Sher Ali at an end and would openly assist the party in power 
at Cabul, if that party should appear to be in a condition likely with 
such assistance to hold its position against Sher Ali'. “Our aid would 
be confined to a moderate subs dy of money, and a supply of arms 
and accoutrements. The moral and material help thus rendered 
would go a great way to give the party at Cabul, in such active alliance 
with ourselves, a clear and unassailable supremacy.” The Govern- 
ment of India thought that such an alliance with the Afghans would 
not be displeasing to them. “Although the Afghans are proverbially 
fickle and venal to the last degree, yet we apprehend that there would 
be motives rendering such action on our part not d’spleasing to them. 
The inhabitants of Herat are allied more to the Afghan race than to 
that of Persia, Any predominance of Persian interests would be un- 
palatable to the Chiefs of Afghanistan. The Persians are disliked in 
consequence of both natonal and religious antipathies. Sir John 
Lawrence also defined the policy to be followed, if Sher Ali, with the 
help of Persia, regained the throne of Cabul. “fn that event, we 
think that the value he is known to attach to the countenance of the 
British Government, would enable us to detach him from any such 
engagements. But if otherwise, and it were ascertained that he con- 
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tinued bound to Persia in a manner inconsistent with his relations to 
us, it would only remain for us to call the attention of Persia to her 
engagements in reference to Herat, and to insist upon their faithful 
observance. It was also a probable contingency that the party in 

power at Cabul, even if aided and countenanced by the Br tish Govern- 
ment, under the shifting phase of Afghan affairs, in its turn pass away, 
and be succeeded either by Sher Ali or by some other combination 
of Sirdars.^ The Government of India thought any such change need 
in no degree affect the Brit sh line of policy/ '* “Our relations should 
always be with dc facto ruler of the day, and so long as the de facto 
ruler is not unfriendly to us, we should always be prepared tO' renew 
with him the same terms and favourable conditions as obtained under 
his predecessor. In this way we shall be enabled to maintain our in- 
fluence in Afghanistan far more effectually ihan by any advance of our 
troops — a contingency which could only be conlerrrplated in the last 
resort, which would unite as one man the Afghan tribes against us, and 
which would paralyze our finances. The fears of an alliance of 
.Sher Ali with the Shah of Pers a turned out to be groundless. I he 
Shah of Persia assured Her Majesty's representative at 1 eheran that 
whatever representations might be made to him by Yakoob Ali, on the 
part of Sher Ali, the greatest care would be taken that nothing was 
done by the Persian Government to transgress or encroach upon the 
stipulations of the Treaty regarding Afghanistan.*'"’ 

Sher Alfs final victory 

In the meantime in September 1867 the rival forces were making 
feverish preparations for a decisive battle. Fyz Muhamniud advanced 
to the boundaries of “Ooshtur Kurram ’ in the Kohistan,''’^ Sher Ali 
advanced to a place about 6 cos distant from the Cabul troops at 
'Punjshere. *'*'' Luck agam did not favour Sher Ali. Before Sher Ali 
could effect a junction with Fyz, Abdur Rehman fell upon the forces of 
Fyz at Killa Alladad on 18th September 1867.*'*'* Fyz was killed by a 
gunshot wound.'""’ His death shattered the plans of Sher Ali, a great 
portion of whose army went over to Abdur Rehman,"*'* Abdur 
Rehman’s decisive victory of Killa Alladad on 18th September 1867 
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strengthened the power of Azim and Abdur Rehman considerably. But 
soon events happened which undermined their power and made it 
possible for Sher Ali to regain the throne of Cabul. Afzal died on 7th 
October 1867“'*^ and Azim was acknowledged as Ruler of Cabul in 
open Durbar by the chiefs and Abdur Rehman."^'" The relations bet- 
ween Azim and Abdur Rehman were already very strained^'' ^ and this 
event must have widened the breach. For sometime however Abdur 
Rehman displayed considerable zeal in advancing on Turkistan and 
thus compelling Sher AH to evacuate that province in January I868.^®'‘ 
Sher Ali fled to Herat. Abdur Rehman crushed the opposition of 
the Uzbegs at Akchah on I4lh February 1868, thus securing his hold on 
Turkistan. Sher Ali did not give up the struggle. With great deter- 
mination and fortitude Sher Ali made defeat and disaster the stepping 
stones to victory and prosperity. Sher Ali was ably assisted by his 
son Yakoob Khan, Governor of Herat. Yakoob conducted the cam- 
paign of 1868 in a brilliant manner. Fie defeated the Candahar forces 
under Muhanrmud Sarwur, son of Azim and Governor of Candahar. 

I he capture of Candahar proved to be a turn in the tide of the fortunes 
of Sher Ali. Abdur Rehman had to face a serious and critical position 
in Turkistan. In order to drive Sher Ali from his last stronghold Herat. 
Abdur Rehman laid siege to the fort of Maimuna,"^^' which he captured 
after a prolonged siege on 4th June 1868."" Abdur Rehman s losses 
during the siege had been so great that he was compelled to retire to 
I'ukhtapool, abandoning all idea of advancing on Herat. His retreat 
was the signal for Sher Ali to leave Herat and to join his victorious 
army at Candahar.* ' * Azim advanced with a large army to Ghaznee 
on 2nd August 1868 while Sher AH with the whole of his army was 
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encampt^d at Jun Canal in Karabagh."^ ' Sher Ali slipped past and 
took the road to Cabul via. Zoormul."’’ Azim followed f»im but his 
troops began to desert him.““‘ When Sirdar Muhainnuid Ismail Khun 
assaulted and captured Bala Hissar on behalf of Slier Ali,’^' Azim 
fled tO' Turkistan/^** Thus by September 1868 Sher Ali had recovered 
his kingdom. 

As soon as Sir John Lawrence learnt of Sher Ali’s final victory he 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State for India on 1 0th September 1868— 
Sher Ali has recovered Cabul. No doubt he will be in great distress 
for money and arms. Now would be the time to help him with effect, 
if it be done at all. On his applicat’on we would send him six lakhs 
of rupees and say 3,000 common muskets.’*”^’ When in Decem- 
ber 1868 Sher Ali sent a formal application for money and 
arms““'* the Government of India telegraphed to the Punjab Govern- 
ment to give him six lakhs of rupees and 3,0(K) stand of arms with due 
accoutrements and ammunition. Lord Lawrence was willing to 
arrange a meeting with Sher Ali.“““ Sher Ali was preparing for the 
journey for an interview with the Viceroy but due to the warlike pro- 
ceedings of Azim and Abdur Rehman in Turkistan the meeting was post- 
poned.^"' Lord Lawrence wrote to Sher Ali that he was satisfied that 
the Ameer desired the friendship of the British Goverment."" ' Lord 
Lawrence assured Sher Ali — “For the sum of rupees six lakhs already 
sanctioned the British Government looks for no other return than abi- 


21^ Diary 4 to 5 Aug. 1868; Pol. A. Progs; Sep. i868; No. 2, 

215 Diary 8 to 10 Aug. i8fxS, Pol. A. Piog.s; Sip. 1868; No 4 .ii() 

21^1 Telegram Irom Lr.-Ciuvtmor, Punjab, to (lovernnieiu ol liulia Aug. 
1868; Pol. A Progs, Sep. i8b8, No. 7 

218 Telegram irom Peshawar Ciommissioiier to Punjab Cioveinment 8 Sep 
1868; Pol A. Progs; Sep 1868; Nu 1^0. 

219 Telegram from Lawrence to Secretary of State 10 Sep 1868, Pol. A. Piogs; 
Sep. 1868; No. 190. 

220 Telegram fioni Punjab Government to Ckivcrnment of bulia :5o Dec. 1868; 
Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1869; No. 468. 

22T Telegram from Government of India to Punjab Cjovcrnmcnt 21 Dec. 1868; 
Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1868; No. 467; and telegram from Government ol India U) 
Punjab Cjovernment, 7 Jan. 1869; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1869; No. 472. 

222 Despatch to Argyll 4 Jan. 1869 Afghanistan Blue Book No. I (Co!Tespt)iv 
dence respecting the relations between the British Government and that of 
Afghanistan since the accession of Sher Ali) London 1875 pp. 4^-45 para ir. 

223 Khiirceta from Sher Ali to Lt.-Governor of the Punjab p. 83 Parliamentary 
Papers Of. cit. 

224 Khurecta from Lawrence to Sher Ali 9 Jan. 1869 pp 8:j 84 Parliamentary 
Papers op. cit. 
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ding confidence, sincerity and goodwill. Sir John Lawrence also in- 
formed Sher Ali that in the course of the next three months, rupees 
six lakhs more would be placed at his disposal. 

By the first week of January 1869 Sher Ali succeeded in completely 
defeating the forces of Azim and Abdur Rehrnan; his authority was un 
challanged in Afghanistan.^’*^ Thus the stage was set for the historic 
meeting which took place between Sher Ali and Lord Mayo at Ambala 
in March 1869. 


Dhaum Pai 


225 Khurccta from Lawrence to Slier Ali 9 Jan 1869 pp. 83-8^ Parliamentary 
Papers op. cit 
2 z 6 Ibid. 

227 Telegram from Peshawar Cominissiontr to Government of India 9 Jan. 
1869; Pol. A. Progs; Jan. 1869; No. 303. 



Indian Philosophy and Hedonism 

Most of the Indian doctrines agree in defining the term value’ as 
‘the object of desire’ but, as regards what that object is, there 

is a considerable divergence of opinion. Thus Uddyotakara says that 
while some think that dharma^ artha, k^ma or rnoksa is the object 
desired, he himself considers it to be the attainment of pleasure 
(siikha-prapti) or the avoidance of pain (duhkha-nivrtti)r That is, 
pleasure or the absence of pain is the sole value according to h in 
while, according to others, it may be that or something else like wealth 
(artha) or virtue (Jharma). We have evidence to show that there were 
still others* in ancient; India, who denied that pleasure could be a 
value at all. But it should be sUited that the opinion which has come 
to prevail is the one which Uddyotakara upholds,* viz. that what is 
desired is always pleasure or freedom from pain."’ By implication, 
pain or the loss of pleasure is ‘disvalue* (dvkta). The Indian con- 
ception of value, as now prevalent, may accordingly lyjpear to be 
fundamentally hedonistic, and the purpose of the present article is to 
find out whether it is really so. 

There are two standpoints from which the question of hedonism 
may be considered, viz. whether it means that pleasure is. as a matter 
of fact, sought by man or whether it is also good and worthy to be 
sought by him. lo take up the latter first for consideration : 

(a) In the form in which we find it enunciated, the Indian view 
does not signify that pleasure is worthy of being sought for, as stated 
there, if is merely desired and not desirable. But we have not 
to depend upon the form of this statement alone to reach such a con- 
clusion. There is also direct evidence to support it. So far from 
teaching that all pleasure is worthy of being sought by man, the pui 
suit of certain pleasures is here wholly disapproved. In the Katha 
Upanisad, for example, prey as which stands for common pleasure is 
sharply distinguished from sreyas or supreme bliss which marks the 

1 bor an account o< Prabliakara’^ doctrine of Ntyogd, whicli rejects this 
definition, see yhc present writer’.s article in the Madrtts /ounidl of Oriental 
Rricarch, 1945. 

2 NyTiya-vartlika, p. 13 (Benares Edn.). 

3 As c.g. Bharadvaja according io Mahabharata, XII. 188 

4 See c.g. Siddhanta-mtiktaualh p. 467 (Nirn. Sag. Edn ) and Vedanta- 
partbhasa^ viii. 

5 For the sake of simplicity of treatment, we shall hereafter speak only of 
[^iea.siire and not of the absence of pain also; but what is said of the one will 
apply equally to the other. 
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^;oal of life; and the former is discountenanced completely/’ The 
definition of ‘value’ as the object of desire thus becomes a generic 
one. It applies to all kinds of value, and not merely to that which 
is good or worthy to be sought. We cannot accordingly say that a 
thing is good because we desire it, for it may be desired and yet be 
not good. There arc crude urges as well as rational desires; and the 
satisfaction of the latter alone is good. Two kinds of pleasure^ thus 
come to be recognised, of which one alone deserves to be desired. 
Such a view may appear to make a qualitative distinction in pleasure; 
but it doe.s not, for whal serves to distinguish higher from lower 
pleasure, as understood here, is whether or not its pursuit is prompted 
by right philosophic knowledge (vidya). ‘Widely distinct and leading 
to different ends are these — ignorance and knowledge. 1 see thou 
seekest knowledge, O Naeiketas, for worldly pleasures have not lured 
thee away.’"* The criterion of preferablity in regard to pleasute is thus 
something other than its pleasantness, viz. whether the desire for it 
springs from right knowledge or, to put it somewhat differently, 
whether it is such as to help us forward in the attainment of the final 
goal of life. In itself, pleasure is qualitatively the same.® 

The above view is based upon metaphysics, for the worthof pleasure 
is judged in it by reference to the knowledge of ultimate reality or to 
the supreme bliss to which it is believed to lead. There is another 
view that involves no such metaphysical presupposition. It is best 
illustrated by a stanza which is well known to students of Sanskrit 
literary criticism.^® It says : ‘Here is a person who thinks that he likes 
his beloved, because she does just what pleases him’; but he does not 
know, it adds, that there is a higher form of love in which * what- 
ever the beloved does is, by that very fact, felt as pleasant.’ The 
lover’s p:)Ieasure is lower in the former case, where the beloved is 
valued for her care of him than in the latter, where she is valued for 
her own sake. It means that two attitudes are possible in reference to 

6 I. li. i'3, 13; V. 12-13. 

7 The clisiinction between the.se two may ht' indicated hy using for them 
diflercnt terms, like ‘pleasure’ and ‘bli.ss’ or happiness’; hut we have generally 
picferred the use t)f ‘pleasure’ for hoih, in the belief that the context will show 
which is meant. 

8 hi I. ii. 4. 

9 Thar tli^^rc can he no qualitative distinction in pleasure was known to 
Indians as early as the age of the Upaiiisads. See Triit. Up. II. viii and Br. Up. 
IV. iii. 32. 

10 naj’ f^T 1 

^ it 

Bhoja's Sara.\vdst'i kanthahhar^nd (v, 74). 
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an object : One is to regard it essentially in its relation to oneself; 
and the other, to shift one’s interest entirely from oneself to the 
object in question so that the sense of one’s individuality almost 
vanishes then. In the first, the object is valued but as a means, and 
the pleasure is lower; in the second, it is valued for itself, and the 
pleasure is higher. Here the criterion of judging the worth of pleasure 
is the nature of one s attitude towards the object in question, and 
not directly based upon any metaphysical consideration.^* 

(b) Thus we see that, whichever of the above views we take, the 
Indian conception of value does not mean that pleasure is always good 
and is worthy to be sought. The question we have now to consider is 
whether it is hedonistic in the other sense, viz. whether, as a matter 
of psychological fact, it is always sought by men. To judge from 
the manner in which it is defined, the conception may appear to be 
hedonistic in this sense, but really it is not so.*" The reason for it, 
however, differs according to a difference in the systems of thought, 
and needs therefore to be set forth separately ; 

(I) According to some, pleasure is the only end desired by man, 
but what they actually mean by it is the supreme bliss of the ideal 
life (moksa)y^^ and not the pleasures which he commonly seeks. That 
is why the latter, they say, invariably fail to satisfy him permanently. 

1 hey only arrest desire for the time being, but do not fulfil it. If man 
yet seeks them, it is due to the extreme vagueness of his conception 
of the ideal or to his ignorance of the means to its attainment.** The 
pleasure that ordinarily serves as the aim is thus only an apparent 
good.*" According to this view, there is no difference in the ultimate 

M riic same is also iJic significance of Bhavahlu'Ui’s well-known stanza: 

^ 5TJT: n 

Uttara-rama-carita, (ii. i^; vi. 5) 

‘A persun, wlioin wi- genuinely love, pleases us by liis very presence, irrespec- 
tive of anything he may or may not do,’ Cf. Bharavi’s Ktnitdrjtimy,im, xi. 

27-8. 

12 We arc not consu’ejing hc e tlie Carvaka flocirme which i:> avowedly 
egoistic and hedonistic. 

13 Cf. Samkscpa-sarmiha, i. 66-9. 

14 Where it is nor either of them, as in the case’ of a philosopher, it is the 
force of former habits {iathikam) that accounts for .such .seeking. Cf Pasvd- 
dthhtsca aviscidl, occurring in Saiiikara’s preamble to his commentary on the 
Veclhita Shtra. 

15 Txic apparent good ir, not the same as ‘di.svaluc’ for the latte»*, being of 
the nature of pain, never even appears to be good as this docs. This apparent 
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ipotive V:)eliind the activities of different men, or the several activities 
nf one and the same person. !t is always absolute bliss, and all men 
alike aim at It.'^' What is meant by absolute bliss is that it should 
be altogether unmixed, and that there should be no lapse from it 
when it is once attained. Such a view may be a form of eudaemonism. 
but the question whether it is or is not hedonistic does not arise at all, 
for no pleasure, as it is commonly known and is meant in hedonism, 
satisfies these conditions. 

(2) The above view admits that every desire is a desire for plea- 
sure, and still maintains that it is not hedonism since the pleasure 
intended is absolute. There are other doctrines which, without 
reference to such pleasure,^’ arrive at the same conclusion. They also 
associate pleasure with all voluntary activity, but they explain its 
place in the value-situation in two different ways ; 

(i) To begin with, pleasure is a value in the sense that it may 
be aimed at directly. Lei vs think, for example, of a person 
who, eagerly seeking some delicious food or drink, finds it and then 
partakes of it. Here the end reached, viz. satisfaction or pleasure, is 
the immediate purpose of the person s activity, and is therefore a 
value in the above sense of the term. It may seem that pleasure is 
here i 1 logit in ately sepcirated from the thing which yields it, and that 
the resulting abstraction is represented as a vciluc. This point is dis- 
cussed in Indian works; and the chief reason given for the separation 
is as follows : While pleasure as such is an object of universal desire 
the things in connection with which it arises are never so. A thing, 
which satisfies one, may repel others. It may not satisfy even the 
same person at all times as, for example, food which gives satisfac- 
tion If one is hungry, but not otherwise. On account of this un- 
certc\inty, it is said, objects cannot be reckoned, alongside of pleasure, 
as values in themselves. To do so would be to adopt a relativistic 
view of values. But it should not therefore be conclued that plea- 
sure is here sundered from its objective reference altogether. The 
need for an objective correlate is admitted, wherever the realisation 
of value is concerned, what is denied is merely the association of 
particular things with it. That such is the case is clear, for instance, 
from the view held in these schools, viz. that, though pleasure may 


v*iluc, it m,iy he oh.scivcd in parsing, contains within itself the seeds of new 
advance, Us inadequacy serving as an incentive to further and further progre.ss. 

1 6 Cf. Maitrcyt Br^hmana {Br. Up, II. iv. and IV. v). 
ry It docs not mean that tlicsc doctrines do not rccogni.'^c moksa as the final 
idea!. The twofold distinction made here is within empirical values. 

1 8 See c.g. Sahara’s com. on Jaimini V!. i. 1-3, 
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be directly aimed at, one cannot set about realisinp^ it until a suitable 
means to it is determined upon/^ 

(ii) But the place of pleasure in the value-situation is not always 
of the above type. In a section"" of his Sutra, Jaimini discusses the 
question as to who reaps the fruit when a sacrifice, like the 
vaisvanarcsti commended in the Veda, is performed. This sacrifice is 
meant to secure the well-being of a male child, and is performed by 
the lather soon after it is born. The agent here is the father, but he 
is not the recipient of the benefit (phala) accruing therefrom. The 
forms of the verb used in the context in the Veda, however, imply, 
according to Sanskrit usage, that it is he who should reap the fruit. 
Here is an apparent contradiction in the teaching of the Veda; and, 
in explaining it, Sahara, the commentator, states that in such acti- 
vities the agent feels pleased at the thought that his son will be well 
off, and that pleasure (prlti) is his reward.*' Bui it is not the 
willed aim of the activity as in the previous case, and is not there- 
fore the value sought."*’ The activity aims, on the other hand, directly 
at an objective end, viz. the child’s welfare, which accordingly cons- 
titutes the value here. The father s pleasure is merely what ensues 
upon the attainment of that end, and is due to the consciousness that 
he has achieved what he set out to do. It is consequently a sign of 
value rather than a value itself. 

We have taken a ritualistic example 'in order to indicate the 
authority for our statement that the place of pleasure in the value- 
situation, according to the present view, is not always the same. Tire 
principle of explanation underlying it, however, is quite general and 
applies equally to cases outside the sphere of ritual We nmy take 
the instance of a mother devoting herself to the care of her child, 
which is exactly paralled to the above. Here also the value sought 
is for the child but the mother will have her own satisfaction, if the 
child’s well-being is ensured. To judge from the discussion on the 
Sutras of Jaimini, referred to above, this objective end may be almost 
anything, including pleasure."' It may, for instance, be wealth when 

19 — V:tLy7iHhdr<it}),t of Ahobala Sun (Mvsolc 
Oriental Library Edn ), p. 60. Cf in this connection ihe well-knbv/n statement 
that it Is ist^isiiclhmiatci-jnand, anti not phdla-jndtia, that is pMvdriakd 

20 IV. ill. 38-9. 

22 Ci. Kiimariln’s Jtip-ilhd (p, ii^): I 

23 It will be rcnicmhcred that the point under consideration now is value in 
general, and not the higher only among the values. The latter will necessarily 
be fewer in number. 
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it is acquired (say) for the sake of doing good to others. Here again 
the end sought is not one’s own pleasure, though the act may bring 
satisfaction to oneself as its sequel. 

Since pleasure is not thus the sole end sought and there may 
also be others, this view loo is not hedonistic in the common accep- 
tation of that term."^ How then are we to explain the statement 
found in the generality of Indian works that pleasure is the aim of all 
voluntary activity > The answer is that the statement does not apply 
to all values, but only to ihat which one seeks for oneself. Here natu- 
rally will arise the question, whether pleasure, though it may be one 
of the vali'et. sought, is the only value which one seeks for oneself. 
We cannot settle this point without discussing the precise significance 
of the term pleasure’ (suJ^ha) cis used here. But it is not necessary to 
enter upon that discussion for the purpose of the present article, 
which is merely to find out whether the Indian conception of values 
is oi is not hedonis-Jtic on the whole. 


M f IlRlYANNA 


24 Ci. BhTiUa-dlpika j|VI. i. 1-3) where it is shown that, for an injunction 
'o ojicratc, the agent {kartf) need not be the eiijoyer [bhoktr), Cf. also Stddhanta- 

miiktTiwili (p. 483 ) : I 



State and Citizen iu Ancient India 


1 he question of the relationship between the state and the citizen 
Is undoubtedly an important topic. It was discussed in ancient times 
only by very few western political thinkers like Anstotle. Since the 
rise of democracy during the last two centuries, modern writers 
however have begun to devote considerable space to the discussion 
of the mutual rights and responsibilities of the state and the citizen in 
the different spheres of the individual and communal life, enquiring 
whether there is any real conflict between (he Interests of the two, and 
d so, how it can be resolved. 

Ancient Indian political thinkers have hardly devoted any space to 
the discussion of these problems, and no wonder. While discussing 
the relations between the state and the citizen the political science 
seeks mainly to define the mutual rights of the two parties. Hindu 
constitutional writers have approached the problem from quite a diff- 
erent point of view. J hey usually describe not the rights of the 
citizens, but the duties of the state; the former are to be inferred from 
the latter. Similarly they discuss the duties of the citizens, from which 
we are to infer indirectly the extent of the control the state could exer- 
cise over its subjects. In our ancient works, therefore, there is no 
systematic discussion of the problem from the point of view of the 
rights of either party. 

European writers, whether of the ancient or the modern times, fur- 
ther look at the question fiom a purely secular and constitutional point 
of view. They separate the civic and political life of the citizen from 
his religious and moral life, and define his rights as against the state, 
which Is often assumed to be hostile to him. Ancient Hindu writers, 
on the other hand, considered the political duties of the citizen as part 
of his general duties (dharma) and assumed that normally there should 
be no conflict between the state and the citizen, necessitating a clear- 
cut definition of the rights and obligations of both. The very aim of 
the slate was to promote the all-sided progress of the citizens both in 
this life and the life to come. If there is no state, there would prevail 
the law of the jungle. State is thus indispensable for the progress and 
happiness of the individual and its main aim is to promote them. What 
is to be done if the state does not discharge its duties properly or the 
individuals do not carry out their obligations faithfully has received but 
a scant attention from our ancient thinkers, ft was assumed that each 
party would normally abide by its own cJharma or duty. 

The states In the west, whether in modern or in the ancient times, 
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have not looked upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom with the same 
eye. Those who had the right and privilege of actively participating 
in the government of the state and in making its laws and regulations 
were called citizens. They were sharply distinguished from the large 
body of inhabitants who were in a servile or semi-servile condition, 
hardly possessing any civic or political rights. Aliens formed another 
class, the members of which did no doubt not suffer from any dis- 
abilities, but nevertheless did not enjoy the privilege of participating 
in the constitutional life of the country. 

The constitutional writers of ancient India have net made such 
differentiation among the residents of the country. We are quite in 
the dark about the details of the political life in the Vedic period. At 
that time, as is well-known, popular assemblies (samitis) existed and 
controlled the king’s activity and powers to a great extent. It is quite 
possible that not all the inhabitants had the right to become the mem- 
bers of the samiti, onl)' a small section of the population may have had 
this right and it may have constituted a privileged class corresponding 
to the aristocratic order in the modern times or to that of the privileged 
class in ancient Greece. In the republican states, there seems to have 
existed a privileged aristocracy which appears to have been the 
custodian of the political rights. But as we have very little evidence 
to guide us, we can hardly say anything about the rights of this privileg- 
ed class and its relation to the state on one side and the ordinary in- 
habitants on the other. 

When the curtain rises to reveal to us the historic period from 
c. 500 B.C., we find the samitis or the central assemblies disappearing 
from the scene. Our constitutional thinkers, therefore, do not divide 
the inhabitants into two classes, citizens who possessed political pri- 
vileges and others who did not enjoy them. The village councils, town 
committees and district boroughs, however, developed in a remarkable 
manner during this period, and people had a predominant voice in 
their management. It was, however, the status, experience and seniority 
which raised individuals to the executive committee of these bodies, 
and not a popular election in the modern sense of the term. In south 
India we definitely know that the members of the village paheayats 
were selected by lot from among people possessing high moral, and 
literary and property qualifications. The villagers, however, had a 
general assembly which is described as Puga in the Smrti literature. It 
consisted of all the village elders, variously described as mahattaras, 
mahajanas or perumdls in the different^ parts of the country. This was 
a truly democratic body because the evidence of Smrh's and Maratha 
records show that all castes and professions were represented in it. 
including even the untouchables. As there was no distinction between 
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privileged and non-privileged classes in the sphere of the local govern- 
ment, it is not referred to by our constitutional writeis. 

Distinction between citizens and aliens, which was almost universal 
in the past and is very prominent in modern times, has not been made 
by Hindu writers. This need not surprise us. There was a pervading 
cultural unity among the different slates in the sub-contineul of India, 
and, therefore, a Gauda (Bengali) did not appear as an alien to a Lata 
(Gujarati) or a Kashminan to a Karnatakl. Provincial differences were 
no doubt developing but they had not yel become strong enough to 
induce the independent states in the different parts of the country to 
impose the restr ctions and disabilities of aliens on the inhabitants of 
adjacent states. Brahmanas from Maharastra received land grants 
from the rulers of Gujarat, poets from Kashmir became court-poets in 
the kingdom of Kainatak, and soldiers from the Deccan often enlisted 
in the armies of the rulers of northern India, All this became possible 
owing to the reahsation of the cultural unity of the country, inspite of 
its division into separate sovereign states. 

It is, however, interesting to note that no disabilities seem to have 
been imposed even upon foreigners as aliens. A Greek was serving as 
the viceroy of an important frontier province under Asoka; a Parthian 
was serving as a governor under the ^aka king, Rudradaman 1 (c. 135 
A.D.) and a Huna officer was serving in an important post in the 
administration of king \"asovarman (c. 725 A.D.). Muslims were per- 
mitted to settle down in western India by the Rastrakutas and allowed 
to have their own officers to administer their personal law. 

The non-recognition of the aliens as a separate class was due partly 
to the catholic spirit of Hinduism and partly to its confidence of com- 
pletely absorbing the fore’gners in its body politic by means of its supe- 
rior culture. The Greeks, the Scythians, the Kusanas and the Hunas 
were all absorbed into Hinduism, though they first came into the 
country as conquerors. Hindu constitutional writers, therefore, did not 
think it necessary to differentiate between citizens and aliens. 

The right to make the laws, or to elect representatives who will 
make them, is regarded as an important privilege of the citizen. This 
notion, however, was not possible in ancient India, because laws, if 
religious, were regarded as revealed, and if secular, weie believed to 
be determined by customs and traditions. Legislature of the modern 
type to enact laws in the modern sense of the term did not exist. 

In modern times it is regarded as very essential that the state should 
afford equal opportunities to all its citizens. Very often however, 
these opportunities are equal only in theory and not in practice. It 
is, however, contended that in ancient India the state failed to dis- 
charge this primary duty, because the different castes had no other 
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alternative but to follow their predetermined professions. There 
were, therefore, no equal opportunities for all. 

I his objection is, however, only partially true. The duties of the 
castes and the professions, which they had to follow, were determined 
not by the state but by social customs and traditions. When these 
were permitting full freedom in the choice of professions, — as was the 
case down to c. 100 B.C. the state was not pinning down the different 
castes to certain, — predetermined professions. Even Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas could become teachers of the Vedas. Later on, however, 
professions became hereditary and the Smrtis began to prescribe that 
the members of the different castes should normally lestrict themselves 
to their ancestral professsions. Smrli rules in this respect were based 
upon actual practice, and if there was an absence of equal oppor- 
tunities to all. the blame lies not on the stale, but on the society, It 
is possible to argue that the state should have carried on an active 
propaganda against these restrictions, but that was hardly possible in 
an age which believed that they were based upon divine or semi- 
divine sanction. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that in spite 
of the Smrti rules, there were many cases in actual practice, where 
individuals did not follow their hereditary profess ons: it is to the credit 
of the state that it did not use its powers to step such practices and 
render individual choice altogether impossible. It appears that it was 
only in the case of the priestly profession that the prohibition was leal 
and t^ffective. No non-Brahmana seems to have been permitted to 
officiate as a priest or to teach the Vedas in the post-Upanisadic 
times; it is not unlikely that the stale may have, on rare occasions, 
punished the delinquents in this connetion. But it should not be 
forgotten that the privilege to become a priest or a V edic teacher 
was really a privilege to beg; the piiesLs profession no doubt enjoyed 
a high status but brought a very low and insufficient income. Society 
further believed that the rule which confined this profession to the 
Brahrnana caste was divine and its infringement would lead to eternal 
hell. If the state, therefore, became a party to the enforcement of 
the rule, which made priestly duty a monopoly for the Brahrnanas, it 
took a step which was acquiesced in by almost all the non- 
Brahrnanas themselves. 

Equality of all citizens before .the law is one of the fundamental 
features of a good state according to the modern notions. It has to be 
admitted that it did not exist in ancient India. Lighter punishments 
Were recommended to the Brahrnanas in comparison to the other castes 
for the same offence. Smrtis no doubt say that the sin of a guilty 
Bahmana is greater than that of a Sudra, and so his spiritual punish- 
ment in the other world would be heavier. Our respect for them, 
however, would have become greater, if they had laid down a heavier 
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punishment for the guilty Brahmana also in this life, proportionate to his 
higher sin. In fairness, however, it has to be admitted that this is too 
much to expect. Everywhere in the world till quite modern times, 
status determined the punishment of the culprit, if not in theory at 
least in practice. Only a nominal punishment was imposed on the 
citizens in ancient Greece and Rome for the murder of a slave. In 
the Anglo-Saxon times the Wcrgcld for the murder of a serf was very 
small, as compared to that prescribed for the murder of a freeman or 
a knight. The legal inequalities in France dowm to the end of the 
I8tli century were very glaring. It is, therefore, rather unreasonable 
to expecL that equality of all before the law should have existed in 
ancient India in the full measure. Smrtis have further exaggerated the 
picture to a great extent; we know for instance, that Brahmanas were 
not in actual practice, exempt from the capital punishment, as Smrti- 
writers would like us to believe. The Arthasdstra, for instance, shows 
that they were executed by drowning if found guilty of treason. 

1 he stale ensures protection for the person and property of the 
citizens and seeks to promote their all-round progress. It therefore, 
natuiall 3 ^ expects the citizens to co-operate with it whole- 
heartedly by obeying its oiders and laws. Ancient Indian thinkers 
have naturally emphasised this duty. The state in modern times 
further expects its citizens to fight for it and even to die for it, if 
necessary. In ancient fndia state entertained no such expectations 
with referene to all its citizens in historic times owing to the emer- 
gence of the caste system. It was the duty of the Ksatriya to fight 
and protect; it was an indelible stigma for him to run from the battle 
field to save his life. Other castes were to help the state not by 
fighting on the battlefield, but by providing the sinews of v/ar by the 
fruits of their labour, trade and industry. The age did not believe in 
conscription but in the division of labour. 

Village communities, however, inspired intense local patriotism, 
and scores of cases are on record of people of all classes and castes 
dying in the defence of the village or its cattle. Numerous virgals or 
hero-stones that are particularly common in the Deccan and south 
India, show that when the safety of the village was threatened, people 
from all castes came forward to fight and die for the community; 
we sometimes find even women fighting and dying on such occasions.’ 

The normal type of government, envisaged by our constitutional 
writeis, was monarchy. They, therefore, usually emphasise upon the 
duty of the soldier or the citizen to die for his king, rather than for 
his country. The same was the case in the west till the emergence 
of the national state in the modern period. 


I VI. 163; S.LE.IC 1921, No. 73; £.C., 1. No. 75. 
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What may be described as patriotism for the state in the abstract 
did not much develop in crncient India for obvious reasons. 1 he large 
number of states into which the country was divided did not usually 
differ from each other in religion, culture and language. For instance, 
the kingdom of Kasi (Benares) could hardly be differentiated from that 
of Kosala (Oudh), or the kingdom of Ahga (Bhagalpur) from that of 
Vanga (Bengal). 1 heie were hardly any natural boundaries dividing 
the Gahadwal, the Candella and the Cahamana kingdoms of the 12th 
century. The absence of natural boundaries and the presence of a 
common homogenous culture did not foster any feeling of intense 
local or state patriotism. Wars that were taking place were due more 
to dynastic jealousies and ambitions than to nairow local patriotism, 
i he conqueror moreover was expected to enthrone a relation of the 
defeated king and respect the local laws and customs. People in 
general, therefore, apart from the ruling classes and the army, did not 
take keen interest in ♦^he fortunes of wars. From one point of view, 
it may be argued that they lacked patriotism, but from another point 
of view, it may be pointed out that they failed to develop only nairow 
provincialism. Flad the people of the dozen states, into which India 
used to be usually divided, developed intense feeling of territorial 
patriotism, driving them to fly to the throats of one another with the 
intense hatred of deep rooted enmity, the cultural unity which per- 
vfides the country at present, would have become impossible. 

For India or Bhaiatavarsa as a whole Indians did feel a great love 
and patriotism and whenever its religion, culture and independence 
were at stake, they came forward to lay down their lives in its defence. 
Nobody, who studies the opposition offered to Alexander the Great, 
can deny the existence of true patriotism in the Indians of the age. 
Brahmana philosophers were the leaders of the patriotic movement in 
Lower Sind and were hanged by the score by Alexander, whose task 
was becoming more and more arduous on account of the patriotic 
movement, inspired by them.*’ One of them, when tciken prisoner 
and condemned to death, was asked just before his execution as to 
wh 3 / he had incited the people and the king to revolt. He boldly 
replied. ‘Because f wished them to live with honour or to die with 
honour. Unfortunately we have no authentic account of the oppo- 
sition offered to the i>akas, the Pahlavas and the Kusanas, but such 
scanty information as we possess shows that the states like those of 
the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas and the Malavas continued their resis- 
tance movement for decades, till they were eventually able to regain 

2 McCundlc, Anctetit India, ih invasion by Alexander the Greats 
pp. 159-160. 3 Ibid., p 314. 
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their independence. Important states in northern India joined their 
resources in order to oust the Hunas. When it became clear that the 
Muslim conquest was a serious threat to the culture and religion of 
the country, most of the important states in northern India made a com- 
mon cause under the impulse of patriotism and offered a united front 
near Peshawar in 1008 A.D. 50,000 Hindus laid down their lives in 
the defence of the Somanatha temple before Mahmud of Ghazni could 
force his entry into it in 1024 A.D. Those who thus died foi their 
religion and country no doubt believed intensely that Bharatavarsa 
was so holy a land that even gods desire to be reborn in it.‘ A pro- 
verb states that the mother and the mother-country are even greater 
than heaven ’ and the history of opposition to foreign aggression shows 
that Hindus did believe in it. 

C rounds of political ohlif^ation 

The citizen is bound to the state by a number ol political obliga- 
tions and we shall briefly state the grounds which, according to the 
ancient Indian thinkers, justified their impostion. State was regarded 
as the only agency tha; stood between the citizen and the anarchy; 
it wais, therefore, but meet that he should lend all his support to it 
and carry out the obligations imposed by its rules and regulations. H 
power and prestige of the state were not there, says Manu (VII. 20-24) 
strong Will fry the weak like fish on the oven, most people will give 
up iheit appointed duties, and even dogs will begin to lick the 
oblat.ons intended for gods. Even gods discharge their divine func- 
tions because they are afraid of the punishment that would otherwise 
be imposed upon them by the Supreme Creator. 

The divinity of the king was also regarded as justifying the poli- 
tical olfligations of the citizen. The king is a veritable divinity, says 
Manu (VII. 8), and should therefore, be obeyed. This theory of king’s 
divinity did not, howevei, impose an absolute obligation to obey, and 
citizens were permitted to depose and even to execute a king, if he 
became guilty of gross misgovernment and misbehaviour. 

Laws were also regarded as divine in origin and, therefore, the 
citizen was expected to obey the state which was an agency for their 
enforcement. The citizen, however, did not become a slave of anti- 
quated laws, because the custom, if not the state, was permitted to 
change them in a gradual manner. 

^ SW I MTtrkandeyd Putuna 
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It is well-known hew some of the thinkers of ancient India have 
advanced the contract tlieory for the origin of state. People agreed to 
obey the king and pay him the taxes because he undertook to protect 
them. Political obligations would thus arise out of the initial contract, 
express or implied. It is inteiesting to note that our constitu- 
tionalists have laid down that if the king is unwilling oi unable to Ciirry 
out his part of the contract by protecting the people and ensuring a 
prosperous government, they should forthwith kill him like a mad 
dog,*’ 

I he well-known saj^tcihga theoiy of the state gives a further ground 
for political obligations. Government and citizens are both limbs of 
the body politic; they can function only in co operation with each 
other and will both peiish if there is a conflict between the two. The 
state seeks to bring about the moral and material progress and pros- 
perity of the citizens by Its measures and efforts; it can succeed in its 
mission only if the latter offer it hearty co-operation by discharging 
their obligations to the stale. Enlightened self-in!terest, therefore, 
demands that the slate should be zealous in piomoting the progress of 
its citizens in moral, economic and aesthetic spheres, and that the 
latter should make the state’s onerous task easy by their hearty co- 
(^peralion in discharging all their j^olitical oldigadons. 

A. S. ArrtKAk 


^ M 9^* 35- 



Origin of the name ‘Bengal’ 

Mow Bengal received its name as such is a question which in con- 
trast with the degree of interest it does possess has called forth only 
a very few attempts at solution. In Bengali the term employed in 
modern times to denote the province is Bdhgld, of which the English 
rendering is Bengal, denoting the Presidency round Fort William. 
Both words are of recent origin, neither having any claim to hardly 
a higher age than the 1 8th century A.D. The idea that palpably 
works in the popular mind is that the term Bdngld or Bafigdld is deriv- 
ed from Vafiga which so frequently occurs in early and mediaeval 
Indian epigraphs and literature, and the English have adapted it into 
their own language as Bengal. A statement made towards the close 
of the 1 6th century by Abul Fazl in his Am’i’Akbari is translated by 
Jarret as follows: The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its 

former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in height and twenty 
in breadth throughout the province which were called al. From this 
suffix, the name Bengal took its rise and currency/’* Bengal in the 
above translation is a misnomer ; Gladwin in his translation of the 
same work maintains a semblance of truth by representing it as 
Btingalah^ , since the original has Vangdla'^ Erroneous as the notion 
that Bdngld or its English equivalent Bengal is derived from V anga or 
Bang is. no less pretentious is the theory postulated some 33 years 
ago by as great and reputed a scholar as the late Professor Rakhal 
Das Banerji, who writing in a Bengali monthly said : ^ ‘After the 

Muhammadan conquest the use of the word Vanga is found at one or 
two places, and even then the Western Bengal was denoted by 
Gauda, Laksmanavdti or Lakhnauti, and the marshy Eastern Bengal 
by Bang or diydr i Bang. But shortly after Minhaj (-us Siraj, the 
author of the Tabaqdt Ndsiri, 1259 A.D.) Gauda and Vanga were 
designated as Bahgala instead of these names. Whence (the terms) 
Bangaia and Bahgala came to be introduced into the Gaudiya langu- 
age is difficult to say, but the supposition is that the word Bahgala 
came from the country where from the Sena kings hailed, the country 
from which the name Valldla came. The Muhammadans and the 
Persian-knowing Hindus even used to write it as Bahgala, but the 
English-knowing people in imitation of the mistake of the English 
write it as Bahgala instead of as Bahgala*’/ Our knowledge of the 

1 Ain-i Akharif tr. by II. S. Jarrett, II, p, 120. 

2 Ayecn AkherUf tr. by Francis Gladwin, 11, p. ,300. 

3 LIl.Q., XVI, 1910, p. 227, n. 22. 

4 Mdnaslf 1320 B.S., A.svina, p. 771. 
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past of Bengal has since traversed a long way off this stage, and it 
would now be idle to indulge in controverting the fallacieift^ that be 
in the statement point by point. 

Much of the problem connected with the question disappears when 
we recall that there was in old Bengal a tract called Vangala. The 
Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrimitra, assigned to the first half of the 
twelfth century, records the death of a Buddhist ascetic, Karunasri- 
mitra, when his house at Somapura (modern Paharpur in the Rajshahi 
district of North Bengal) “was burning (being) set on fire by the ap" 
proaching armies of Vangala’^'"‘. An earlier reference to the name of 
Vangala occurs in the Tirumalai Rock inscription of Rajendra Cola I. 
The description of Vahgala-c/esa in it is that ^where the rain-wind 
never stopped’ and from which its king Govindacandra (being attack- 
ed by the generals of the Cola monarch, circa 1025 A.D.) ‘fled having 
descended (from his) male elephants’*’. I his reference alone is apt 
to render ineffective the conjecture that the name Vangala came with 
the Sena kings. Still earlier is the reference to Vangala in the Gohar- 
wa inscription of Karnadeva, the Cedi prince, whose great-great- 
grandfather, Laksmanarajadeva, flouiishing in the first half of the 
ninth century, is said to have defeated the king of Vangala among 
others (V angdla-bhafiga nipunah)\ 1 he name Vangala must have, 
therefore, been as old as at least the eighth century A.D, 

Perhaps more important for our purpose is to muster together 
all the few available passages from literature and inscriptions that 
make mention of both Vangala and Vanga alongside, so as to 
bring forth that Vangala as a land is quite distinct from what is 
Vanga. In the Tdrikh-i Firoz Shdhi of Shams-i Siraj’ Afif, the third 
Muk,addama relates the capture of fifty elephants and slaughter of 
one lac of the people of Bang (Vanga) and Bafigala (Vangala) 
by Firoz Shah in his battle with Shamsu-d-din.® Similarly, the 
Pdk^rnavat a Tantric Buddhist work of 12th century or after, 
contains in the fifth chapter the names of the Devis called after 
different districts or places of India, which include the names of 
both Vanga and Vangala.*’ Again in the Hammira-Mahdkaoya of 
Nayacand Suri we have that the kings of Ahga, Tilanga (Telang), 
Magadha, Masura (Mysore), Kalihga, Vanga, Bhata (Bhot?), Meda- 
paja, Pancala, Vangala. Thamima, Bhilla, Nepala, Dahala and 

5 El). Ind., XXI, pp. 98, 99-100, v. 2, 

6 Ibid.f IX, p. 233; Slit II, Nos. 67 and 68, pp. 98, 100. 

7 Ibid., XI, p. 142, V. 8. 

8 Elliot and Dowson, History of India j III, p. 195. 

9 Baaddha Gdn-o-Dohd, ed, H. P, Sastri, p. 251 ; Bhandavkar (Joinintniora^ 
twn Volume, 1917, p. 251. 
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some Himalayan chiefs brought in obedience to the summons 
(of ‘Alau-d-din) their respective quotas to swell his invading army 
against Hammira : 

qwM swtir fir^ iii" 

Still again in the third dsvdsa (chapter) of the Yasatilaka* written 
in 959 A. D. by the Jaina Somadeva under the Calukya prince. 
Arikesarin, a feudatory of the Rastrakuta Krsna 111. “while telling, 
in the story of Yasodhara, about the vital importance to a king of the 
choice of ministers he makes, it is stated by way of illustration that, 
due “to the employment of unworthy persons. Karala, king of Kerala, 
Mangala, king of Baiigala, Kama, king of Kausika, and Splinga, king 
of Vahga, could trace their ruin.”*’ And apart from all these 
literary evidences there is also preserved to us at least one epigra- 
phical testimony to demonstrate the difference of Vangala from 
Vanga ; an inscription at Ablur says with reference to Vijjanaraya 
of the Kalacuri family that “having put down the Cola, having 
humbled Lala, having deprived Nepala of stability, having crushed 
Andhra to pieces, having made the Gurjara captive, having broken 
the greatness of the king of Cedi, having ground Vanga in a mill, 
and having fought the kings of Barigala, Kalinga, Magadha, 
Patasvara and Malava, the brave king Vijjanaraya has protected 
the whole circuit of the earth. 

The earliest reference to the Vangas occurs in the Aitareya 
Aranyako (11.1.1.), and we need not doubt that the allusion is to 
a tribe of Bengal. In the Mahdbhdrata, as it is in the description 
of Bhima’s conquests in Eastern India, Vanga lay beyond Anga, to 
the south-east, and as such “must have comprised the modern 
districts of Murshidabad, Nadiya, Jessore and parts of Rajshahi, 
Pabna and Faridpur.” * ’^This tract, with further extension, to the 
south, the Vangas seemingly continued to hold up till the days of 
Kalidasa, as it appears from IV. 36 of his Raghuuarfisa -* “Having 
rooted out the Vangas with great force who were haughty on account 
of their fleet of ships, he (Raghu) erected triumphal columns in 
the intervals between the streams of the Gahga.” In the Jaina 
Bhagavati, fourth updhga Pannavand, the nine groups of Ariyas 
included ‘Tamaliti Vangaya’, and if we take the expression in the 

10 Ed Nilakantha Janardan Kirtane, Honibay, 1895, p. 95, C«nto XI, v. 1. 

11 Second Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay 
Circle, 1883-84, by Peter Peterson, pp.38-39. 

12 Ep. Ind., V, pp. 249, 257, first pointed out by Prof. H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri in the Mdnasl-O’Marmavdnl 1336 B, S. Srdvana p. 701. 

13 Pargitor, J,A,S.B,, 1897, p. 97, and Map, Plato II. 
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sense of ‘ I ainaliti (Tainralipli) in Vanga' it would point to the 
south-western boundary of Vahga at times in or before the fifth 
century A.D.* when the Jaina upahgas are believed to have been 
redacted. From the sixth or seventh century A*D.» onwards, how- 
ever, the land of Vanga became conterminous with a part of East 
Bengal, which is, generally speaking, bounded by the Brahmaputra 
on the west, by the Ganges on the south, by the Meghna on the 
east, while on the north by the Khasia hills. ^ ^ In some mediaeval 
Vaisnava works of Bengal, on the other hand, ^rihatta or SylheL is 
said to have been included in Vanga, so that in the sixteenth 
century and thereabouts the north-easterly boundary of Vanga 
extended upto at least Sylhet, which is now incorporated in Assam. 

The identification of the land of Vangala, as distinct an entity 
from that of Vanga, is neither too up-hill nor so embarassiiig a task. 

1 he Vangala-desa, where according to the evidence of the I irumalai 
Rock Inscription of Rajendra Cola 1, “the rain-wind never stopped. 
is described in the Desavali'vivrii. a geographical work Ly 
Jagannatha Pandita in the seventeenth century, as a tract in the 
vicinity of forest and sea. ^ In Marco Polo’s description, “Bnngala 
is a Province towards the South which upto the year 1290, when the 
aforesaid Messer Marco Polo was still at the court of the Great 
Kann, had not yet been conquered; but his armies had gone thither 
to make the conquest. You must know that this province has a 
peculiar language, and the people are wretched idolaters. They 
are tolerably close to India” (a province on the confines of India. 
Mnreo Polo’s account of Bangala, indubiously Vangala, can only 
be applicable to the south-east Bengal including the Chittagong- 
cum- l ippera region and not to Pegu, as Yule happened to conjec- 
ture.^'^ This not only agrees perfectly well with the descriptions 
of the land as in the l irumalai Rock Inscription and the Desdvalt- 
vivrti but is also substantially corroborated by Ovington, who says, 
“Arracan is bounded on the noith-west by the kingdom of Bengala, 
some authors making Chatigam to be its First Frontier city.’*^^ 
Ovington’s account is based on that of 1 osi (1669?), which in its 


M Oi . Ciiiiijingliaia’s Ancieht Gerxn'dphy of India, rtl. 8. N. Majumdar, 
p. 7IK), and Arch. Snrv. Ind. Itep., XV, p. 115. 

15 For instaiu*<*, of. the Caitanya Mahyala of .layrmanda, p, 11. 

IG J)es, (Uit. of Sam. MSS in the As. v^oc. Bong., by H. P. v8astri, vol. IV, 
Vm, p. 54. 

17 Travels of Marco Polo, od. Sir llonry Yiilo, vol. 11, ;ird cd., 15)03, 
ch. LV, pp. 114-15 and p. 128, ii. 6. 

18 Ibid., ell. LIX, p. 128, ii. G and ch. LI, n. 2. 

19 A Voyage to Suratt (1689), pp. 553-54. 
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own turn is ‘‘founded almost exclusively on that of Manrique/’*” 
Of Chittagong in the Subah of Vangala the Am-i-Akhari, too, says. 
“Chatgaon is a large city situated by the sea and belted by 
woods.* It is essential to note in this connection that Gopicandra 

(Govindacandra), who figures in the Firumalai Rock Inscription of 
Rajendra Cola I as a king of Vangala-dcsa is represented also in 
the Kah-bab-hdunAdan of I aranatha as a king of Vangala (and 
not of Bengal as has been restored by the late Kai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur), with his capital at Catigrania (Chittagong) When 
Sarvananda Vandyaghatiya in his commentary on the Amara'Kosa 
(1159 A. Dd interprets the Sanskrit term sidhma, meaning dried 
fish, with the remark yaira Vangdla-vaccdrar^dm priiih, it points to 
the same conclusion, for the common folks of the region under 
question, situated by the sea, relish dried fish (snutki mdch) much 
more than those of any other part of Bengal. 

But Vangala can hardly be the same as Upa-Variga of the Vrhat 
Samhitd and some other old Sanskrit texts, as has been proposed by 
Dr. R. C. Maiumdar"^ for Upa-Vanga even about 1600 A.D. when 
the Digvijaya'prakdsa was composed, denoted a part of the Gangetic 
della comprising Jessore and certain other contiguous forestine tracts 
evidently of the Sundarbans. Equally, I beg to differ on obvious 
grounds from the suggestion of Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri that the 
home territory of the Vangalas lay in Bhati, which is the name given 
to the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta that border on the great 
estuaries^’. 

Besides the land or kingdom of Vangala (or Bengala), some of the 
early European travellers and writers have referred to a city also 
called Bengola or, more often, Bengala^ In Blaev’s Map“% the city 
of Bengala is laid down opposite Chatigam, to the south-east, and as 
Blochmann informs us, the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul 
by N. Sausson (1652 A D.) also locales the city at the same place."'* 
l‘o these we may add the evidence of Ovington who continuing says 
that, “Feixeira and generally the Portugese writers reckon that (Chati- 
gam) as a city of Bengala itself upon the same coast, more south than 
Chatigam.’’"^ In RenneFs Map the city is not given, while in his 

20 lienoal Fast and Fresenty Oct.-Di'c 1916, p. 262. 

21 .larrett, op. cit., p. 126. 

22 FafhSani Jon-Zanq, Index, p. xviii, and J.A.S F., l^OS, pp. 

23 JIlQy XVI, pp. 237-38. 

24 nistory of Benyaly vol. I, Dae. Uni., p. FK 

26 Thcatrum Orbis Terrarum. vol. II, Amsterdam, 1650, roprodin ed by 
Blochman in a reduced scale in J,A,S.B.y 1873, pt, I, pi, IV. 

26 JA.S.B.y 1873. pt. I, p. 233. 

27 Op. cit. 
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Memoir he states, “in some ancient books and maps we meet with a 
considerable city called Bengalla, but no traces of such a place now 

exist “ But, at the same time, he admits candidly that ‘ Bengalla 

appears to have existed during the early part of the past century , 
the site of it being carried away by some natural catastrophe- Gas- 
taldi^s Map of Asia (1561 A.D.) wiongly places Bangala to the west 
of Catigam/ * 

Dr. James Taylor in his Sketch of the 1 oleography and Statistics 
of Dacca liked to identify Dacca in Vahga with the city of Bengalla 
or Bengala in Vahgala Similarly, the late R- C. Temple s asser- 
tion that the site of Lodovico di Vaithema s City of Bengala must 
have been Satgaon on an old bed of the Hughli river ^ is wholly wide 
of the mark, for Satgaon or Saplagriima was a city of Radha and not 
of Varigala. More ill-judged is the theory of Mr. Longworth Dames*^" 
who fixes on Gauda (Gaur), taken together with its subsidiary ports, 
viz. Satgaon or Sunargaon or both, as the place known as Bangala 
in the very early part of the 16th century. It has been drawn into 
the efforts of J J. A. Campos*^' to identify the city of Bengala with 
Chittagong, but only the few evidences cited above are apt to bespeak 
of an unmistakable distinction of the one from the other- There is, 
however, a pretty real sense in its identification with Dianga or Bandar 
on the left bank of the Karnaphuli river, as made by the fiev. H. 
Hosten, S. ]. “, and if it be not precisely true, it undoubtedly approa- 
ches well-nigh to the truth. 

But whatever might have been the exact site of the once famous city 
of Bengala, we must cease to doubt its very existence, as Blochmann 
did as early as 1873 A.D. Regarding Lodovico di Varthema, an 
Italian traveller of Bologn (1503 to 1508 A.D.), reports Garica de Orta' 
that he did not come to Btngab but what Vaithema himself records 
is, “From T arnassari (Tennasserim) we took route towards the city of 
Bangalla at which we arrived in eleven days. This city is one of the 
best that 1 had hitherto seen. Here there are the richest merchants 
ever met with. ' Early in the 16th century A.D. Barbosa also refers 
to this great city “with a good port”.'^® From Orissa he goes on to 

‘28 P.57. 29 1908. p. 201 b. 

30 Cal., 1810, pi). 92-93. 

31 hid. Ant.y 1933, p. 45. 

32 Barbosa, vol. II, 1921, Published by the Hakluyt Society, PP- 131-145. 

,33 Ilistorn of the Portuguese in Bengal, Clal. 1919, p. 77. 

34 Bengal Past and Present, Oct. -Dec., 191C, p. 262 

35 JA 1873, pt. I, p.233. 

36 Cf. History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 0.3 A. Campos), p. 7o. 

37 Travels of Lodovico di Varthema, etc. tr. by J. W. Jones and cd, by 
G. P. Badger, London, 1863, p. 210. 

38 Ibid, Intro , p, cxv. 
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Bengala.^'^ !n a geographical work of the same period, the Sommerio 
de Regni, etc. it is said that “the town of Bengala contains 40,000 
hearths“, while speaking of the rival port of Satgaon in West Bengal 
it says that it contained 10,000 hearths. Samuel Purchas (1626 A.D.) 
says that “Gauro the seat-Royall, and Bengala are taire Cities“.^^ 
So also Methold designates Rajmahal and Bengalla as ‘faire cities*.*^ 
Peter Heyleyn in his Cosmographic in Four Book.cs containing the 
Chronographie and Historic oj the whole World y etc,, London, 1652 
A.D., mentions the following towns of Bengal * Bengala, Gauro. Cati- 
gan (Satgaon), Taxda ( 1 anda), Porto Grande (Chittagong) and Porto 
Pequeno (Hughli)^^. According to Manrique, who sojourned about 
six years at Chittagong, one of the Twelve Bhuniyas was of Bengala^'\ 
and as he mentions most of the other Bhuniyas by their respective 
cities as their seats of government, it is likely that in case of Bengala, 
too, he refers to the city, as against the sub-province of that name. 

How old was this city of Bengala, there is no knowing. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar^^ proposes, and with good grounds, that Bangfila, as a city 
of importance like Saptagrairia and Laksmanavati (Gauda), was 
known to the Moor traveller, Ibn Batuta. And as such the city was 
as old as at least the first half of the I4th century, if not earlier and 
perhaps much earlier still. Curiously enough, the Plindu and Muslim 
writers of India have stayed their hands from making any mention 
of this city. 

In the letter, which constitutes the earliest Portugese account of 
‘Bengal’, addressed to the king of Portugal on the 22nd December, 
15 18, Dom Joao de Leyma, a Portugese nobleman serving in India, 
writes: “Dom Joao, my Lord, spent the last cold season in Bengal 

(sic), where he wintered, At the bar of this river, my Lord. 

there are three fathoms of water at low tide, which swells from three 
to six fathoms at high tide. The city is said to be two small leagues 

from the bar. The city is big and populous but very weak. Here 

was Dom Joao for awaiting the monsoon for returning to India*’.'' 
The Bengal of this letter is, I believe, no other than Vangala or 
Bengala of the later Portuguese, Dutch and English writers, and the 
big but weak city it refers to is also Bengala rather than Chittagong, 
and if so the river in question appears to have been not the Karna- 
phuli, but the Sangu river, south of Chittagong, on which stood 

39 Cf. Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 133. 

40 Early Travels in India, First Seri<*s, t‘d. 3. Talboys Wht‘oler, (.'al., 1804, 
p. 1 ; calso Purchas Ilis Pilgrims, vol. V, p. 508. 

41 Cf. Jarnos Taylor, op. cit. p. 92. 42 J 1913, p. 445. n. 

43 /6icZ., p.439. 44 ///()., XVI, p. 230. 

45 Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and other jiapers, cd. Dr. S. N. Sen, 
Cal.. Uni. 1941, pp. 88 If. 
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Dianga, idenlifiecl with Daksinadanga or Brahmanadanga*^*'. It is 
indeed doubtful if we have any clear indication of the fact that the 
name Bafigal or rather Vahgala was applied to the entire province of 
Bengal any time before Akbar's time when the Subah of Bangui or 
rather Vafigala was so constituted as to stretch right from Chittagong 
to leliagarhi a pass between the Rajmahal hills and the Ganges, and 
in the few cases where it is believed to be so applicable^’^. It is 
oidy by close attention one may discover that they might be easily 
construed to yield that restricted sense in which Vairgala had primarily 
been used. And even during and sometime after Akbar^s reign 
Bengala continued to carry the conception of only a part of Bengal to 
the Portuguese* English and some other European sailors and writers 
in general. 1 hus Caesar Frederick, the Venetian merchant (1563 to 
1581 A.D.) says* ‘*1 his island is called Sondiva (Sandvipa) belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Bengala, distant 120 miles from Chatigan. to 
which place we were bound*\ Du Jarric wrote in 1599, “This coun- 
try of Bengala, which comprises about two hundred leagues of sea- 
coast, was inhabited partly by the native Bengalis, who were general- 
ly pagans, partly by Saracens, for the most part Patans or Parthians 

(Persians), In Samuel Purchases Description of India (1626 

A.D.) we also find, ‘‘ The Kingdom of Bengala is very large, and hath 
of Coast one hundred and twentie leagues, and as much within Land. 
Francis Fernandes rneasureth it from the confines of the Kingdom of 
Ramu or Porto Grande (Chittagong) to Palmerine, ninetie miles 
beyond Porto Pequene (Hooghli), in all six hundred miles long.*’^^ 
When the pioneer English traveller in India, Ralph Fitch, who visited 
Bengal in 1586 A.D. wrote, “From Chatigan in Bengala, I came to 

Bacola (Bakla in Backerganj District) he evidently refers 

thereby to the land of Vangala. When, again, he speaks of ‘Satagam 
(Saptagrama) in Bengala’,'^ and of Hugeli (Hooghli) as ‘the place 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Bengala^"“ the region 
might well indicate a part of Bengal, just as we find it in the descrip- 
tion of Francis Fernandes as referred to by Samuel Purchas. But 
when the same Ralph Fitch mentions Tanda (near Rajmahal) as a city 
that ‘standeth in the countrey of Bengala’'^\ it alludes past doubt to 
the province. There are evidences, however, that Bengala of the 
early Europeans had sometimes a much wider connotation than even 
that of the province. Thus according to a Dutchman who made a 

415 1893, p. 233. 47 XVJ. p. 227. 

48 J ,A»8tT{»j 1913, p. 437. 49 Op, cit. 

C)0 lialph Fiti'hy ed. J. Horton Jlyloy, London, 1899, p. 118. 

51 Ihid,. p. 100. r>2 Ibid , p. 113. 

53 Ibid.y p. 111. 
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voyage to the Indies in December* 1603, “In all the Countrie of 
Bengalla (wherein Mesopotania is a Cheefe Cittie) are made all the 
stuffes that we Carrie to the Moloccos & are there to be had exceeding 


Cheefe, St. Thome & Cherainandalla (Coromandel) are also in 

Bengalla, I here are many kingdomes in Bengalla, but the Cittie 


of Messopotania is the Cheeffest Citie ’ Again, in a Commis- 

sion from the Fiast India Company to Alexander Sharpie and Kichard 
Rowles, dated March, 1607/8, we read, “Or (Our) desire? is that such 
as shall be left there doe there best endevo‘ to finde out trade at 
Mesopotania in the pte (port) of Bengalla Charemcndall St. Thome 
or any other places fitt for trade/’'‘‘ Mesopotania of the above 
passages is, we are told, a blunder for Masulipatam’*' near the 
mouth of the Kistna in the Eastern Ghats. Far from being common 
as these references are, they prove nevertheless that Bcngala or 
Bengalla at times before the 18th century denoted both sides of 
the Bay of Bengal, precisely as the India of the eaily Poituguese 
records denoted the Malabar coast. 

From the 18th century, or at best the last quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury, neither confusion nor ambiguity attends the use of the term 
Bengaloj for with the final a thereof deleted, palpably through the 
phoneticisin of the English who were then getting the upper hand of 
things in the province, Bengal became the abiding e’enomination of 
the region that once constituted the Mughal Subah of Bahgal. Thus 
the old kingdom of Vang^da, embracing the south-eastern portion of 
the province, and having had at least during the mediaeval age for its 
capital the ‘faire’ city known to the foreigners as Bcngala, was 
destined ultimately to lend its name not only to the Mughal Subah but 
also to the British presidency, in two variant forms. The much older 
kingdom or tract of Vaiiga had nothing to do with the process of 
operation leading to the gaining ground of the proper name, BengaL 
Nor there is any warrant to believe that Bdfigld or Bdhgdld by which 
the Bengalis now designate both their province and languge is a 
morphological transformation of Vafiga or even directly derived from 
Vangala; the nomenclature is merely a convenient tianslation of the 
English Bengal, 

N. N. Das Gupta 


54 The First Letter Booh of the Fo^^f indiii (U/mfKttnf, lOOlPlOP^, <‘il. Sir 
Glcorgo Bird wood, p 85. 

55 Ibid,, p. 2(il. 

50 Ibid , p. 73, n. 10. 

57 Or. S. N. Sen, op. eit , p. 80 
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Govindagupta, a new Gupta Emperor 

The name of Govindagupta fiist became known by the discovery 
of the Basarh clay seal of his mother Mahadevi Dhruvasvaminid fn 
this seal Dhruvasvammi is described as the chief queen of Mabaiaja- 
ulnvaja ^>ri Candragupta and the mother oi Maharajadhiraia ^^ri Govmda' 
guptci. Before the discovery of this seal Kumaragupta I was the only 
vson of Candragupta II known to us, and as the inscriptions depict him 
as the immediate successor of Candragupta he was naturally regarded 
as thc^ eldest son of his father. The discovery oi the Basarh Seal 
raised the question of the relation between Kumaragupta and 
Govindagupta. Allan regarded him as a younger biothci of Kumara- 
gupta’ and so did S, Krishnaswaml Aiyangar who suggested that in 
the absence of Kumaragupta from Vaisali, his younger brother 
Govindagupta had been pul in charge? of the administration of the 
province of Vaisali but as he happened to be too young, the actual 
administration was carried on by his mother Dhruvasvamini. ’ In both 
these views the consideration of the important pchnt why Dhruvas 
vamini had been styled as tlie molhei of Maharaja Govindagupta was 
altogether ignored. Di. 1). R. Bhandaikar with his usual insight into 
epigrnphical problems, duly notecl this point and discussed it in 
some detail, lie remarked, “But let us proceed a step furlher and 
ask why, if Kumaragupta was also a son ol Candragupta aneJ Dhruvas- 
amlni his name is omitted and that of Govmdagupta alone men- 
tioned. ] he name of the latter only is specified because I think he 
was Yuvaraja. For in the seal of a ctuecn it is natural to expect the 
names of her husband the king and her son who is heir-apparent to 
the throne.”’ 

At the time when Dr. Bhandarkar wrote there were no inscriptions 
or ccjins to show that Govindagupta ascended the throne after the 
death of his father Candragupta H. and the omission of his name in 
the Gupta genealogies rather suggested the possibility of his having 
died during the life time of his father. It must be remembered how- 
ever, that the omission of a name from an official genealogy cannot 
by itself prove that a particular person did not rule. As Hoernle, 
observed, the official lists are intended to record the line of descent 
rather th^m the line of succession. 

1 /I SR., ,£|, p 107 

2 C^iUtlogHc o\ the Coiti.s of iht’ (j/fptii Dyn(Kstt(\s, p. xi. 

] Studies in GujHd History, p. 60. 

hiduiu Antiqiiiiry, 19,12, p. 3. 
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Di. Bhandarkar therefore, rightly assigned to Govindagupla a biief 
lulc between Candragupta H and Kumaragupta Irom G.S. 93 to G.S. 
95, and suggested tliat he might either have been ousted by his brother 
Kumaragupta or died a natural death. Dr Bhandarkar further opined 
that the gold coins bearing the legend Prakasadilya may be attri- 
buted to Govindagupta and that he was identical with Candraprakasa' 
mentioned by Vamana as a son of Cand'agupta, ’ 

I en years after the publication of Di D. R. Bhandarkar \s arlicl<\ 
Mr. M. B. Garde, Superintendent (now Director) of Archaeo 
logy, Gwalior,, announced the discovery of a new insdiption 
from Mandasor dated Malava Sariivat 524.*’ This inscription contained 
tire named of Candragupta, his son Govindagupta and also of a feuda 
tory ruler Prabliakaia and his general Dattabhata. Various views 
have been expressed with regard to Govindagupla, simply on the Irasis 
of the brief summary of the contents given b^^ Mr. Garde. Prof. R. D 
Hanerji made tire following observations : — 

But the second inscription (i.e. Mandasor insc'iption dated 524) 
does not mention Skandagupta Did Govindagupta refuse to ack 
nowledge his nephew after his brother's death in 455 A.D , or had 
he done so after Skandagupta’s death” ^ It may be inferred from this 
that Prof. Banerji regarded Govindagupta as the Viceioy of Malava, 
during the rule of his brother Kumaragupta, and that he had inde- 
pendence either immediately after the death of his In other Kumaia- 
gU{)ta, or after the death of his nephew Skandagupta. R D. Baneiji 
was not quite sure,*^ whether Govindagupla was alive or dead in 524 
M.S., but his suggestions that he was Governor of Malava, has in 
flucnced the views ol all later writers who have tacitly taken Govinda 
gupta as a Governor of Malava in 467 A.D. who had rebelled against 
the imperial authority after Kumarcigupta's death.' But this view is 
absolutely untenable. The principality of Dasaput (Mandasor) was 
not an imperial province. It was an autonomous slate whose rulers 
acknowledged the overloidship of the Guptas. There can be, there 
foie, no question of the appointment of a Governor of Dasapuia, whit h 
was ruled over by an indigenous line of king.s -the Varmans. I he 
reference to Govindagupta in the Mandasor inscription must be in his 
capacity of a suzerain ruler as will be shown below 

In the Gupta inscriptions we usually find that the name of the suze 
rain ruler is mentioned first, and then the name of the provincial gover- 

5 hidtan /httiqmuy, icpz, p ^ ylSR , Z], j', 187 

7 Age oj ^thr Imperial Guptas, p. 51 ^ Ibid , p. 66 

9 C.l. R. IM. Dnndckar, Ilistmy of the (jiipia^, p. 120, R N. Salt tore, l^je in 

the (/ifpta Age, p. R, C. Majiinuku, Hisioiy oj the Indian People, vol VI, 
p. N N D.is Gupta , C Law vol . Pan I, p. 622. 
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nor or feuclcitory ruler as the case may be, is staled. But in the present 
case this convention of the style alone is not helpful to us in determin- 
ing the status of the persons named. Here Candragupla's name has 
brought in because he was the father of Govindagupta; and the latter is 
mentioned because it was the son of his general Vayurc\k§ita who 
constructed the public works mentioned in the epigraph. The local 
ruler at Dasapura, who appointed Dattabhala the son ol Vayuraksita as 
cornmander-in-chief was Prabhakara. It is, therefore, idle to talk of 
Govindagupta s governorship of Malava on the basis of the Mandasor 
inscription. It may also be ponitcd out here that Govindagupta was not 
alive in 524 M.S. (467 A.D.). His reign has been referred to in the 
past.'" 1 he use of the past perfect tense in narrating the happenings 
connected with Vayuraksita, the general of Govindagupta, show that 
both he and his master lived in the past. This further makes it clear 
that it was not Govindagupta who was ruling at Dasapjra in 467 A.D., 
but it was probably Prabhakara, a subordinate ally of the Guptas. 

It may be argued that Govindagupta might have set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Malava after the death of his father Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. But this supposition is barred oat by a definite epi- 
graphic evidence. From 404 to 423 A.D. Dasapura was ruled by 
independent Varman kings, Naravarman and his son Visvavarman.^ ' 
In the Mandasor In^icription of the Guild of silk weaveis dated 436 A.D. 
Kumaragupla 1 is mentioned as ruling the earth liounded by the four 
oceans. After him, the sovereignty of Skandagupta over Western India 
is proved by the Girnar Rock Inscription of that emperor himself. 1 hus 
between 404 and 467 A.D. the possibility of Govindagupta having set 
himself up as an independent and rival monarch in Western India is 
altogether ruled out. It would be equally useless to suggest that 
Govindagupta held the post of Governor of Malava first under his 
brother Kumaragupla I and then under his nephew Skandagupta, for 
the simple reason that so far as Dasapura is concerned there was a 
dynasty of local rulers the Varmans and there was no room for a 
(iovernor appointed by the Imperial power. 


f^g^ifvrqtsfiT ii 

j 1 Vide* Mandasor Stcuic Inscription dated M.S. /j6i and Gangdhar Stone 
Inscription dated M.S. /}8o 
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1 he reference in the Mandasor Inscription to Govindagupta’s name 
therefore must indicate that he was at one time the suzerain of Dasa- 
pura. It has been stated above that the Basarh Seal indicates that he 
Was the eldest son of Candragupta U and had been appointed heir- 
apparent. The verses cited in footnote 10 above, from new Mandasor 
inscription dated 467 A.D. tell us that feudatory kings deprived of their 
glory touched his feet by their heads. 1 he description clearly indi- 
cates that Govindagupta was a sovereign ruler commanding the alle- 
giance of several feudatory kings. Therefore we may conclude that 
Govindagupta who had been appointed as Yuvarcija in the life time of 
Candragupta ascended the throne after the death of his father some 
time about 413 A.D. He enjoyed a very short rule, having either died, 
or been ousted by his brother Kumaragupta in 415 A.D. U is probable 
that Govindagupta met with a violent end. In the Tumain inscription 
Kumaragujsta is described as protecting the earth like a good wife 
whom he had seized by force. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has recently suggested that Kumaragupta and 
Govindagupta are identical,^" He argues that no coins of Govinda 
gupta have so far been discovered, but on a variety of the coins of 
Kumaragupta there arc the letter Ku and Go which he thinks stand for 
Kumaragupta and Govindagupta respectively and their occurrence on 
the same coins indicates the identity of the two names. But theU Go 
does not stand for Govinda, is conclusively proved by its occurrence on 
the coins of Narasiriihagupta*' also. Evidently we cannot infer that 
Govindagupta and Narasirirhagupta are identical. Moreovei the coins 
of Kumaragupta on which the letters Ku and Co occur are all of the 
heavier standard of 148 grains, which was introduced for the first time 
by Skandagupta, and w’as continued by his successors. The gold coin 
of the preceding reigns was of a lighter weight, 128 grains. Therefore 
the coins with the letters Ku and Go belong to Kumaragupta II, a 
successor of Skandagupta and not to Kumaragupta b the brother of 
Govindagupta. 

The absence of the coins of Govindagupta cannot prove that he did 
not rule. No coins of Ramagupta have been found so far, but the 
literary and epigraphic evidence has definitely established his existence 
as a ruler. As Govindagupta enjoyed a brief rule of about two years 
only, the number of coins struck during his reign must have been very 
small. It is no wonder, therefore, that his coins did not find a place 
in the hoards buried in subsequent times. 

I mc;ins ‘Iiaving 

.seized by force.’ 

13 1C., XI, p. 2p 


14 CCGD , pp. 1 37 1 39, 
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A word may be said with regard to the position of Prabhakaia In 
the new Mandasor inscription he is described as the destroyer of the 
enemies of the Gupta dynasty. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti thinks that 
Prabhakara was tlie successor if not the son of Bandhuvarma. ‘ ' This 
view is quite plausible; but since the familiar name-ending Varman is 
absent it is more probable that Prabhakara did not belong to the Varman 
dynasty. The Mandasor inscription of the Guild of Silk-weavers does 
not mention any successors of the local ruler Bandhuvarrnan or any of 
the Imperial Gupta overlords who succeeded Kumaragupta 1. All the 
kings bci^ccn 436 and 472 A.D. are summarily dismissed l>y the enig 
niatic statement that many kings had passed away during this interval 
It appears that after Bandhuvarrnan, the Varmans fell out with the 
Guptas, but were defeated. Prabhakara, a strong partisan of the 
Guptas, was then made king of Dasapura. He or his successors ruled 
over Dasapura, till Yasodharman re asserted the Varman ascendancy 
c\nd raised his family to higher and greater glory. 

I AC AN Nath 
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A yaclisadoarga 


A y ad i sad Varga is a group of six formulae. I he application of each 
one of them gives certain results, of which some are good and. 
therefore, acceptable, and others, bad and therefore, unacceptable. 
The measurement fixed for every building, when tested by these 
fo»^mulae must yield accef table Ayddm, then it is good; otherwise it 
must be discarded . then, forms a ser.es of six tests, 

on the cumulative results of v/hich the acceptirbility oi otherwise of 
the measurement of a building and its oiientation are generally 
decided. 

Ayadisadvarga, as the term itself implies, are six in number, and 
I hey arc (i) V'ori/, (ii) Aya, (iii) Vyaya, (iv) Naksatra and Vayas, (v) 
THhi and (vi) I' dra. I hese six formulae can well be classified undei 
two major heads — those reiciring primarily to space and those, to time, 
bi puttiing up a structure, wc are enclosing space and the first three ot 
the formulae deal with size anc^ orientation. Space is enclosed gene- 
lally with reference to time. When a building is pul up, we have 
some idea, conscious or unconscious, as to how long it should last 
and the Iasi three formulae deal w-th time. And this idea, be it noted, 
depends upon the purposes lor which the structure is put up; and 
with reference to these, the s.zt* and orientation and materials used 
differ. All these six formulae, then, help us to take full cognisance 
of both space and time and build a perfect structure. 

The last three of the formulae, dealing as they do primarily with 
time, come, it is said, within the province of the astrologer who is to 
decide upon the acceptability or otherwise of the results obtained. 
According to Hindu conception, there are twenty seven Naksairas, or 
astensms oi lunar mansions, and they aic grouped under the three 
heads of Devagana, Manusijagana and Asuragana, as set forth below 


Devagana 
As V ini 
iVIrgasirsa 
f^unarvasu 
1 usya 
Host a 
Svati 

Anuradha 

Sravana 

Hevati 


Manusyaganu 

A suraganu 

Bharaiii 

Krttika 

Rohini 

Aslesa 

Ardra 

Magha 

Rurvaphalguni 

Citra 

Ultaraphalguni 

Vbsakha 

Piiivabhadrapada 

Jyestha 

Uttar asadha 

Mula 

Purvasadha 

^iavi,stha 

Ultarabhadi apada 

Salabhisak 


The basis of this clasoification is not clear. It may be based upon 
certain astiological conceptions oi convictions, not always provable 
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or explairicible on astronomical or logical grounds. Ir any case, this 
classification is generally utilised in practical life, in so far as marriages 
are concerned. For instance, one born in ci Nak.satra, coming under 
Devagana, should not, it is held, be joined in wedlock with one born 
in one coming under Asuragana, This agreement of Naki^atra or 
hdlpporutia, as it .b called, is held to be a very important item of 
agreement in the horoscopes of a couple to be joined in wedlock. So 
important is it looked upon that lack of agreement in this matter is 
never condoned. For, a Naf^satra, a is supposed, gives a particular 
impress to the character of the individual born under its auspices, and 
in insisting upon this agreement, an iittempt, it may be assumed, is 
being made to .secure H'mperamenial resemblances between the bride 
end the bridegroom and thus ensure a happy married life. This apart, 
Nal^satras play an important part in the everyday life of an average 
Hindu, both religious and secular; and, naturally enough, the same 
importance is carried over to the buildings. A house is built for a man 
to live in, and, therefore the Naksatra of the structure must agree 
with* that of the individual, for whom it is built. The general rule, 
then, is that, when this formula is apt)lied, the measurememt must 
i;tve a Nal^satra, coming under Dcoagana, or at least one coming under 
Monusyagana, if it should be acceptable, otheiwise it is to be dis 
carded. The formula has it that the remainder, when perimeter is 
niultipliecl by eighl and divided by twenty seven is the serial number 
ol the Ntiksatia, and its application w ih reference to some specific 
measurements is sol lorlh below . 


Yoni 

MeasitrcDivnl 

Naksatra 

\ 

3 

S a t a 1) h i s a !< / F u 1 V a 1 j h . a 1 r a ] j . H J 

111 

3 16 

Kittika ( 2 IO) 

V 

4 » 

Fusya (4) 

VII 

5 

Mas! a (Citra! 

I 

3 16 

Mula (20) 

III 

6 8 

Satabhisak (40) 

V 

7 

Bl»ararn/k.ttil<a 

VII 

7 16 

ITssya (20) 

1 

8- 8 

Fla St a 

III 

9 

jyestha Miilani 

V 

9-16 

Satabhisak (20) 

VII 

10- 8 

Bharaiii (40) 

I 

II 

1 'uriarvasu / 1 ^usya 

III 

11-16 

Hasta (20) 

V 

12- 8 

J3estha (40) 

VII 

13 

!r'iavi§tha/ Satabhisak 

1 

13 

Bharani (20; 
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ft deserves to be noticed that of the seventeen perimeters men- 
tioned above only about a third are in terms of hasias; all the rest 
have eight or sixteen ahgulas in addition. Naturally, therefore, the 
lemainder after multiplication and division will be m terms of hastas 
and chgulas. Now applying the formula to the second of the peri- 
meters given above, the remainder will be 2 hastas and 8 angulas; 
£md this is interpreted to mean that the perimeter has fully 
j assed through Bharanl and has passed through 20 na/iT^as 
in Krttih.a. If now we work up the first of the perimeters given 
it will be seen that the remainder is 24 and that means the 
Satabhisak^ Aie we to understand that the perimeter has 
passed through, or has it only entered, the Satabhisak. nahsatra ? Of 
these two alternatives we have to accept the fiist, since in the next 
case, it has finished 20 naUl^as. It is interesting to point out that all 
practical hand-books, locally available, give l^atabhisaj^ as the 
nah,satra of this perimeter. If now we look through the progressive 
order of the perimeter, it will be seen that the change from one yoni 
to the next, that is an addition of sixteen ahgulas to the given peri- 
meter, introduces a corresponding change in the nak.satra : it is the 
sixth in the progressive order of sequence. This rule holds good so 
far as those perimeters are concerned which have a specific constella- 
tion, i.c. as regards those which have passed through 20 or 40 .nu/i7^as 
in any particular naksatra. When, however, the perimeter stands 
between two constellations as in the case of the first of the perimeters, 
it is not the sixth from the one passed through, but from the one to 
be passsed through. Hence we have to say that from the point of 
view of the next perimetei, it has to be assumed to have entered 
PilrVabhadrapada. That means in all such cases, the constellation 
would have to be put down as a double constellation : the perimeter 
stands at the junction of two constellations, though following the letter 
of the formula, practical architects lay down the naksatra as the 
preceding and not the following. 

As we have already stated, the quotient in the process of the appli- 
cation of the formula mentioned above gives the age or V ayas of the 
perimeter. And naturally so, since the age of a human being is gene- 
rall> based upon the passage of the naksatras. Five are supposed to 
be the ages and they are callled Balya — childhood, Kaumdra — boy- 
hood, \ auvana — youth, Vardhakya — old age, and Mjptrana — death. 
The last of these is to be eschewed and all ihe rest are cicceptable, 
though there is, naturally enough, a preference shown so far as Kaif- 
mdra and Y auvana arc concerned. The table given below set forth 
the ages of some measurements : 
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Yoni 

Measures A^c 

Yoni 

Measures 

Age 

1 

3 

Marana 

V 

12- 8 

Y auvana 

III 

3-16 

Balya 

VII 

13 

Yauvana 

V 

4- 8 

Bab^a 

1 

13-16 

Vardhakya 

VII 

5 

Balya 

III 

14- 8 

Vardhakya 

1 

5-16 

Baly ti 

V 

15 

Vardhakya 

III 

6- 8 

Balya 

Vll 

15 16 

Vardhakya 

V 

7 

iCaumara 

1 

16- 8 

Vardhakya 

VII 

7 16 

Kaumara 

111 

17 

Mai ana 

1 

8- 8 

Kaumara 

V 

17-16 

Marana 

111 

9 

Kaumara 

v«> 

18- 8 

Marana 

V 

9-16 

Kaumara 

1 

19 

Marana 

Vll 

10- 8 

Yauvana 

Vll 

19-16 

Marana 

1 

11 

Vauvana 

V 

20- 8 

Balya 

111 

11-16 

Yauvana 




I’he 

process of 

calculation is as 

follows. 

Taking the 

first of the 


perimeters given above, there is no quotient and, therefore it is said 
to stand for Marana, the assumption being that the perimeter is yet 
to complete a cycle On this principle, the age set down deserves 
to be not Maiana, but Balya. This principle is, however, not seen 
maintained in so far as other perimeters are concerned. Compare for 
instance the perimeter 5 hastas 16 ahgulas. The accepted formula 
gives the \ ayas as Balya, but following the precedent, it should have 
been put down as Kaurnata, Possibly we have to be guided by the 
words of the formula and the implications of its working, as set forth 
by practising architects. 

1 he Tiihis are thirty in number — the fifteen days from Prati-paJ 

the fub moon in the bright half and from Praii-pad to the new 
moon in the dark half of the month. I'he moon is held to be giver 
of life and the presiding deity so far as longevity is concerned; and 
from this point of view, it is held that a child born any day between 
the bright Pancaml and the dark Pancanii is supposed to be endowed 
with long life. Applying the same principle, it is assumed that a 
measurement which gives a Tithi between the bright and the dark 
Pancaml is held to be auspicious. Again from the astrological point 
of view, some days of the week are held to be auspicious and others, 
inauspicious, a preference based upon the nature of the deities presid- 
ing over the week days. From this point of view Monday or moon’s 
day, Wednesday or Budha’s day, Thursday or ^Jupiter’s day and Fri- 
day oi Sukra s day are all held to be auspicious, while the rest are 
held to be bad. According to one school, Sunday or sun’s day is also 
held to be good. From this point of view, the remainder after the 
application of the formula should be either two or four or five or six; if 
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:t is any 

othei 

■ number, it 

is bad and that means 

that particular measure- 

ment stands 

condemned. 



The 

following table sets forth Tithis and w 

cck-days for the various 

measurements mentioned 

above : 


Yoni 


Measures 

Tiihi 

Oay of the Week 

I 


3 

D Na\ ami 

I uesday 

IM 


3-16 

n CaLurdasi -20 

Siinday-Monday 

V 


4- 8 

t-P ancanu 40 

1 riday-Satuiday 

VII 


5 

F' Dasami 

Thursday 

I 


5-16 

D Pratipad-20 

T uesday Wed nchd a V 

HI 


6 8 

D-5asthi-40 

Sunday- Monday 

V 


7 

n Kkadasi 

Saturday 

VII 


7 16 

P nvitiya'2f' 

I hursday I riday 

I 


8 8 

B SaptaiYii 40 

1 uesday- Wednesday 

Ml 


0 

B-Dvadas) 

Monday 

V 


9-16 

P lrtiya2() 

.Saturday-Sunday 

VII 


10- 8 

0 Navarni 40 

1 hinsday-F riday 

I 


i 1 

D-Tiayodas' 

Wednesday 

MI 


11-16 

t' 0 atuidabi'20 

Monday- 1 uesday 

V 


12- 8 

B Navami 40 

Saturday-Sunday 

VII 


13 

[Pt aturdas 

Friday 

I 


13-16 

D rkincami20 

W'cdnesday^ I hursdav 

Ml 


14- 8 

1) Dasami -40 

Monday l uesday 

V 


15 

D-Pratipada 

Sunday 

VII 


15-16 

B Sasthi-20 

Friday-Saturday 

The proces 

s of calculation may be exemplified as follows 


Assuming; that the perimetei chosen is 5 hastas 16 nn^idas, the re 
mainder after multiplicalion and division is 15-8 and this means that 
Frdiipad has finished 20 nalikas after the full moon. With the same 
perimetei, the day of the week is Wednesday, in which also 20 
naUhas have been passed through. Now taking the perimeter of 7 
hastas the day of the week is generally put down as Saturday, but. 
according to the practice followed in other cases, it should have been 
put down as Sunday. In such cases there are noticeable differences 
in the views of the practising architects : as a matter of fact, none of 
the handbooks strictly adhere to any particular system of calculation 
in these two matters. 

Now we shall consider the formula pertaining to space, which 
are three in number — Aya, Vyaya and Yoni. Of these three Aya and 
Vyaya are held to be next in importance only to Yoni, which is held 
by all alike to be the most important. The general direction regard- 
ing Aya and Vyaya is that l^yaya should cn no account exceed 
Aya. Taking the first of these, the formula laid down is that the 
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remainder 

of P X 8 by 1 

12 is the 

Aya The 

followinf? sets 

forth the 

Aya of some of the perimeters : 




Yoni 

Perimeter 

Aya 

Yoni 

Perimeter 

Aya 

1 

3 

0 

VII 

10- 8 

10-16 

in 

3-16 

5- 8 

I 

11 

4 

V 

4 8 

10 16 

III 

II 16 

9- 8 

vn 

5 

4 

V 

12- 8 

2-16 

I 

5-16 

9- 8 

VII 

13- 

8 

III 

6- 8 

2-16 

1 

13 16 

1- 8 

V 

7 

8 

III 

14- 8 

6-16 

VII 

7-16 

1- 8 

V 

15 

0 

1 

8- 8 

6-16 

VII 

15-16 

5- 8 

III 

9 

0 

1 

16- 8 

10-16 

V 

9-16 

5- 8 





A studv of these figures shows tliat the increase of 16 angulas in 
^•tri^lelel — and note this clianges the nature of the Y oni also — brings 
about a corresponding change in the Aya also : it becomes added to by 
5-8 The total number of Aya units is supposed to bo 12, and that is 
presumably the basis for dividing the product by twelve. We under- 
stand fron tliis that 16 ahgulas of the perimeter is equal to 5 hastas and 
8 ahgulas c:)f the Aya measures : that is to say, the Aya unit is eight 
times the Yoni unit. As before, the basis of this assumption also is 
not known. 

I he foirnula for Vyaya is R of P ^ 3 by 14. The following table 
sets forth the Vyaya for the af)proved perimeters set forth above : 


Yoni 

r^e.rimete 

r Vyaya 

Yoni 

Perimeter 

Vyaya 

1 

3 

9 

VII 

10- 8 

3 

III 

3-16 

II 

I 

II 

5 

V 

4- 8 

13 

III 

11-16 

7 

VII 

5 

1 

V 

12- 8 

9 

1 

5-16 

3 

VII 

13- 

II 

III 

6- 8 

5 

1 

13-16 

13 

V 

7 

7 

III 

14- 8 

1 

VII 

7-16 

9 

V 

15 

3 

1 

8- 8 

II 

VII 

15-16 

3 

III 

9 

13 

1 

16- 8 

7 

V 9-16 

As the perimeter is 

I 

added to by 16 

angulas 

, the Vyaya 

becomes iii- 

creased 

by two, reaching up to a 

maximum of 14. 

Thus In the 

thltd of 

the perimeter given, when 

16 ahgulas are added, gives the 

figure 1 3 

t 2, i.e.. 1 

And note the 

Vyaya 

unit completes one cycle 

in seven 

series, the 

eight being the same as 

before. Thus 16 ahgulas 
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means 2 Vyaya units. Thai is to say, one perimeter unil is eight times 
the Vyaya unit. In other words, one Vyaya unit corresponds to 8 
ahgulas, llial being the measurement which brings about a change in 
tlie perimeter from one to the other. 

Of all the six canons oi architecture, as the sadvargas are termed 
by some, the most important is the Von/ and this deals primarily with 
the orientation of a structure. There are eight Yonis and they are in 
c’der : (i) Dhva)a-yoni or Eha-yoni, (ii) Dbuma yoni, (iii) Sirnha-yoni 
(iv) Kukk^ra-yoni (v) Vrsa-yoni, (vi) Khara-yoni, (vii) Caja-yoni and 
Kukhura-yoni ^ (v) Vrsa-yoni^ (vi) Khara yoni, (vii) Gaja-yoni cind 
(viii) Vayasa~yoni. 1 hese arc also called Von/ No. I, No. 11 etc. starl- 
ing from the easi and m ving onwards in a clockwise diiection. All 
architectural authorities are agreed that every structure must have 
one or other of the odd tyon/s, and this preference is but natural, since 
it cnsuies the orientation of the sbuclure hi any one of the main direc- 
tions. 1 he general rule is that the structure must face that quarter 
opposite the one shown by the measurement. If the perimeter gives 
Ekayoniy then the strucluie must face west, if Siniha-yoniy then 
north; if Vrsa yoniy east and if Caja'yoni\ south. This agreement 
is generally adhered to, in so far as religious structures are concerned; 
but with reference io seculat structures, an allernalive orientation is 
found adopted in everyday practice. Thus Eka-yoni measure is 
accepted for every quarter; and the convention, is further extended 
by (derating for a particular quarter; the p)reced.ng odd yonis also. 
Thus a structure facing west, i.e. in the ea.st, can have only the El^a- 
yoni; that in the south can have Sirnha-yoni as well as Eha-yom; that 
on the west can have V rsa-yoni and the two preceding yonis and that 
in the north can have Caja-yoni as well as the three preceding ones. 
Here the order of sequence is I, 3, 5 and 7. One authority would 
have the older as 1 , 3, 7 ctiid 5. The result of this alternative order 
is practically to allow any Yoni for a building facing east or south. 
That facing west can have only Eka-yoni and that facing north can 
have either Eka-yoni or Siniha-yoni. Though this much latitude is 
allowed, it is better always to choose the particular measurement 
which benefits the quarter it faces and it is true in actual practice. 

The Yoni for a measurement proposed, according Jo one authority 
»s to be found out as follows : multiply the perimeter by three and 
divide it by eight; the remainder will give the Yoni. Suppose the 
desired perimeter is 16-8 and then the Yoni is the R of 16-8 x 3 by 8, 
which gives the remainder F; i.e., it must have Eka-yoni^ that is to 
say, it Stands in the east and faces west. Now suppose the perimeter 
is 17 hastas. The application of the formula gives the remainder 3 
and that means we have Sirnha-yoniy the structure facing north. On 
the other hand, if the perimeter is 20 hastas^ then the remainder 
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will be four, i.e. Kukkura-yoni and that means it is a perimeter that 
is taboo. It will be seen that the addition of 8 afigulas changes the 
Yoni from one to the other, proceeding in a clockwise direction and 
since evcn^yonfs are to be avoided, the addition of sixteen ahgulas 
gives the next odd Yoni. Similarly, the addition of 2 hastas 16 
ahgulas gives the same Yoni. Thus the perimeter of 3 hastas has 
Eko'yoni and the addition of 2-16 again gives the same Ek^^-yoni. 

Such, in brief, is the elaboration of the application of the Yoni 
formula. Given the orientation, this formula helps us to fix up the 
size and measurements of the building, both the maximum and the 
minimum. Or, given the measurements, this helps us to fix up the 
frontage of the structure. Thus the Yoni formula plays a very 
important part in fixing up the measurements and in determining the 
stjucture. This explains the great importance attached to the Yonis, 
wh’ch one authority characterises as the life breath of a structure. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the addition or sub- 
traction of 8 ahgulas converts one Yoni into another forward or back- 
ward one. That means 8 ahgulas may be taken as the unit of a Yom 
measure. Hence the multiplication of the perimeter by three converts 
the same into so many Yoni units, and, since the number of Yonis 
are eight, the product is divided by 8, the remainder giving the^ Yoni 
of the particular measure. If there be no remainder, then it will be 
Khara Yonif i.e. the eighth Yoni. This helps us to understand the 
significance of the Yoni formula. It also reveals another important 
factor, regarding this formula : viz., it is based upon the acceptance of 
a particular variety of hasta — the hasta of 24 ahgulas. Naturally, 
therefore, this Yoni formula cannot be applied, when the unit of 
measure accepted is any other variety, such as Vaideha, Kalihga etc. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the perimeter forms 
the starting point on which the Sadvargas are worked up; and the 
perimeter, we know is the twice the length and breadth put together. 

!t IS clear that whatever point of view we may take, artistic or utili- 
tarian, the length and breadth must stand in some relationship with 
each other. Indian architectonics take the length as the basic 
measure, from which are to be derived the other two measures of 
breadth and height, fn putting up a structure, one would have some 
idea of the place where he would have his structure as well as its 
length. The former is the Yoni and the latter is termed l^tadir^ha. 
From these two bases is derived the relationship between length and 
biCadth, and thence the perimeter of the building, which leads to the 
Yoni. The formula for finding out the perimeter is as follows: 
Lx8fY by 3 = P. Suppose the desired length is 7 cubits, and the 
structure L to be located in the west, then the acceptable perimeter 
vdll be 7x8+5 by 3, 6|4 which gives 20 hastas 8 ahgulas as the 
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perimeter. The same formula when reversed gives the length of the 
building, when the perimeter is known as well as the orientation, the 
formula being P x 3 — Y by 8. 20-8 x 3 — Y gives 56 which divided by 
8 gives 7, and this is the Istadtrgha, When the perimeter and the 
Ih\adirgha are fixed up, it is easy to find out the breadth, the formula 
being P by 2 — L = B. Thus 20-8 by 2 gives 10-4 and when from this 
7 is deducted we get the breadth 3-4 which will be the standard 
breadth for that perimeter. Such a relationship between length and 
breadth is very auspicious for human dwellings. 

There is also laid down what is known as the Gunarnsa method 
for finding out the breadth of a given perimeter. And according to 
this method, the L may be equal to one and one-fourlh times, one and 
naif times, one and three-fourth times or two times or rising in this 
order step by step it may be 8 times the breadth of the structure, with 
this reservation that all s\ich proportions involving an increase of %th 
breadth over the whole number stand condemned. Thus such 
measures as 1%, 2^4, 3%. 4%, 5% 6%, 7% are held to be inaus- 
picious, while any other proportion between one and eight is good. 
I his is further conditioned by another rule that the difference between 
the accepted length and breadth, whatever they be, should not be 
exactly one cubit as such — an aspect that is stressed by all writers. 
And lastly, there is another proportion laid down : when half P , is 
divided into eleven parts, eight parts will form the length and three 
parts breadth. It is thus clear that there are many proportions, in 
which length and breadth may be correlated, and out of these any 
cne acceptable proportion may be chosen. 

We have here briefly noticed the six canons of architecture, com- 
monly known as Sad-vargas^ and these help in giving proper orienta- 
tion for structure and in oecuiing not merely an auspicious measure- 
ment, but also a correct proportion among length and breadth and 
height. 


K. R, PlSHAROTI 



MISCELLANY 


A Note on the Later SomavamSis 

The Narsingpur or Balijhari grant of the 4th regnal year of the 
Somavarnsi king Uddyotakesari was published by Pandit Binayak 
Misra in JBORS., XVII, p. 1 ff. Unfortunately Pandit Misra’s trans- 
cript and translation of the charter are not entirely free from mistakes. 
On the basis of the information supplied by this record, Pandit Misra 
suggests and Mr. P. Acharya actually reads the names of the Soma- 
varnsi kings as Janamejaya, his son Yayati, his son Bhimaratha and his 
son Dharmaralha in verses 2-5 of the Bhubaneswar inscription (]ASB., 
VII, p. 558ff.) of the 18th regnal year of Uddyotakesari, F’utting 
together the evidence of the two records. Pandit Misra suggests the 
following genealogy of the Somavarnsi kings : 

J anamejaya Maha bhavagu pta 1 
(King of Kosala and Utknla) 

{Komla Ime) (Utkalaline) 

Yayati Maliasivagupta J Vicitravira 

Bbiinaratlia Malnibhavagupta II Abliiinauyu 

Dharraaratba Maliajsivagupta If j 

(died childless) , 

(Kings oj Kosala and U ilea la) 

I I I 

Son whoso name Nabusa who was (^andihara-Yayati 

is not preserved lirobably adopted as Mahasivagiipta 111 

son by Dharinaratha | 

Uddyotakesari 
Mahabhavagupta IV 

In regard to the above genealogical table, it may be pointed out 
that some of the suggestions are unwarranted. That the name 
of Abhimanyu’s eldest son is lost, that Nahusa was the son of 
Abhimanyu but was adopted by Dharmaratha, and that Vicitravira 
and Abhimanyu were viceroys of Ulkala are not at ail apparent from 
the Balijhari and Bhubaneswar inscriptions. All of these theories are 
based on wrong interpretations of epigraphic passages. 

V. 4 of the Balijhari grant refers to Dharmaratha and the next verse 
to his Dig-vijaya» V. 6 clearly speaks of the fame of the Digvijayin 
(Dharmaratha) spreading over the whole of the Ca^rauar/i-^sefra 
bounded by the Setu (Adam’s bridge) in the south, the Himalayas in 
the north, the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) in the east, and the western 
mountain (the mythical Astacala) in the west. The following verse 
(v. 7) introduces king Naghu^a (Nahu?a) as the bhratd of the Dig- 
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vijayin Dharmaratha. Pandit Misra, however, thinks that v. 6 of the 
Balijhari record speaks of an unknown elder brother of Nahu^a as a 
ruler of Kataka (Cuttack) in the Utkala country. This wrong inter- 
pretation has given rise to the unwarranted suggestions of Pandit 
Misra noted above. 

The verse in question runs : 

Pandit Misra’s translation of the verse runs: “There was a king, 
other than [those] mentioned before, at Kataka in the countiies lying 
on the coast of [the] eastern sea, extending from the Himalayas upto 
the forest adjoining the Setubandha. His fame was chanted by the 
hollow bamboos, standing adjacent to (the place of hostile kings), 
when they sounded, being struck with the high wind, exhaled in sigh 
by the trembling women of the enemies.*' The passage hatahe 
purvetaraksmdbhrtah, however, means “in the region of the western 
mountain (Astdcala)*^ and certainly not “there was a king, other 
than those mentioned before, at Kataka.’’ The idea is undoubtedly 
that Dharmaratha’s fame, owing to his Dig-vijaya, was chanted by the 
hollow bamboos, when they were struck by the wind exhaled by the 
trembling women of the enemies, in all the four corners of the Cahra- 
Varti-ksetra — in the forests near the Setu (Setubandha), in the region 
of the Himavat, on the shores of the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal), and 
in the region of the mythical western mountain from which the sun 
was supposed to sink down. It is a common conventional idea 
(]RASILL, V, pp. 407-15). There is, therefore, no mention of an 
elder brother of Nahusa as a ruler of Kataka in Utkala. As a matter 
of fact Nahusa is represented in the Balijhari inscription as the bhrdtd 
of Dharmaratha, while the next king, the great Yayati, is said to have 
been the anaja of Nahusa and apparently also of Dharmaratha. This 
Yayati, who was the father of Uddyotakesari, should be 
identified with Candihara, represented as the father of Uddyotakesari 
in the Bhubaneswar inscription. Moreover both the records say that 
the father of Uddyotakesari made the two rdstras (of Utkala and 
Kosala) free from enemies who had seized them. 

V. 10 of the Balijhari grant describing the achievements of Yayati 
(Candihara) runs : 

Ssrgq u 

Pandit Misra wrongly interprets the verse as suggesting that Nahu?a’s 

DtCEMBEK, 1946 8 
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younger brother Yayati was elected king of the two countries of 
Kosala and Utkala by the warrior chiefs. The poet, however, clearly 
says that the two rdstras of Utkala and Kosala (South Kosala), which 
had been seized (avastabdha) by the combatant chiefs, were freed 
from enemies by the prowess of Yayati's arms. The Bhubaneswa^ 
inscription speaks of this anarchy prevailing in Kosala and Utkala 
and of the rise of Candihara-Yayati to power in the following verses: 

^r4T ii 

iJfT: 51%^: 

g?T: 

II 

^T#5rTftT^qT^'Krg’T^: II 

It is said in the passage quoted above that after Dharmaratha (whose 
name has been read by Mr. P. Acharya in the verse immediately 
preceding this passage) had died without leaving any issue, some time 
passed away when various fighters were devastating the whole rgstra 
and when a valiant hero apparently belonging to the royal family (i. e. 
Candihara-Yayati) was living elsewhere. Cajidihara, son of Abhi- 
manyu, grandson of Vicitravira and great-grandson of Janamejaya 
(mentioned earlier in v. 2), was then raised to the throne by the 
amdtyas or ministers. The new king protected his servants, officials, 
friends, subjects, dependents, kinsmen, beloved persons and relatives 
and made both the rdstras (of Utkala and Kosala) free from enemies. 

it should be noticed that Vicitravira and Abhimanyu are not 
described as rulers. That they were viceroys of Utkala is also not 
apparent from the language of the record. The most significant 
difference between the two accounts is that the Bhubaneswar inscrip- 
tion gives an account of Candihara-Yayati’s ancestry and refers to no 
Somavarnsi king ruling in the period of anarchy between the death 
of Dharmaratha and the accession of Candihara, while the Balijhari 
grant speaks of Yayati-Candihara^s relations with the earlier rulers 
of the family and, although it refers to the anarchy prevailing in 
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Utkala and Kosala, places a Somavamsi king named Nahu§a in that 
period and describes him as a bhrata of Dharinaratha and as a great 
fighter. The description of the collateral line of the Somavarnsi 
family in the Bhubaneswar inscription leaves hardly any doubt that 
Nahu§a belonged to the main line and was not a son of Abhimanyu. 
Nahu§a seems to have been a son of Bhimaralha and a bhrata i. e. 
brother or step-brother of Dharmaratha, and Candihara-Yayati was the 
anuja or younger cousin (great-grandfather’s great-grandson) of both 
Dharmaratha and Nahusa. Anarchy seems to have set in the Soma^ 
varinsi kingdom immediately after the death of Dharmaratha, partially 
no doubt owing to the establishment of Kalacuri power in the west- 
ern part of South Kosala, and the language of the Bhubaneswar ins- 
cription would suggest that Nahusa was not the recognised ruler over 
the whole of the Somavamsi kingdom. The life of Nahusa seems to 
have been spent in fighting with the enemies, internal or external, who 
had seized the dominions of the Somavamsis. in an attempt to recover 
his ancestral possessions in Utkala and Kosala. It is as yet unknown 
where Candihara-Yayati was passing his days during the earlier years 
of this period of anarchy. But the facts that the whole of the Soma- 
vamsi kingdom including Kosala and Utkala had been devastated by 
the enemies and that this member of a collateral branch of the royal 
family had to free both Utkala and Kosala from the enemies may 
suggest that he was living outside both the countries. There is thus 
no clear evidence that the collateral line of the family to which 
Candihara-Yayati belonged was ruling in Utkala. 

So far we have only one definite clue to the chronology of 
the Somavarrisis. This is the reference to Yayatinagara, founded 
by Yayati 1, in the Paoanaduta composed about the end of the 
12th century, I he foundation of the city and the accession of its 
founder to the throne have no doubt to be attributed to dates 
earlier than the composition of the poem. Elsewhere 1 have written 
in favour of the suggestion that Dharmaratha of Yayatinagara 
was probably defeated by the generals of Rajendra Cola about 
1023 A.D. But the name of this king of the Candrakula (Somavaiiisa) 
who probably held sway over Odra and Kosala, is actually Indraratha. 
who is further known from the Udayapur Prasasti to have also been 
defeated by Paramara Bhoja (c. 1010-55 A.D.). A consideration of 
the alternate occurrence of the titles Mahabhavagupta and Mahdsiva- 
gupta in this line of kings may suggest that Indraratha, apparently 
different from Dharmaratha, was another name of Nahusa (Mahd- 
bhavagupta.) 

In the first half of the llth century, probably during the reign 
of Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva (c. 1015-4! A.D.) of Dahala, a Kalacuri 
prince named Kalingaraja established himself at T ummana (modern 
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Tumana in the Bilaspur District) in the western part of Daksina- 
Kosala* His son Kainalaraja endeavoured to equal Gangeyadeva 
in prosperity and claimed, like Gangeya himself, a victory over 
the ruler of Utkala, probably a Somavarnsi king, Kamalaraja*s 
son Ratnaraja I founded Ratnapura. Prthvideva 1, son of Ratna- 
raja I, issued the Amoda grant in 1079 A.D. Although he became 
semi-independent after the death of Karna (1041-71 A. D.) of 
Dahala and claimed to be sakalci’kosaLddhipati, his feudatory 
position is indicated by his epithets Mahamandalesoara and 
samadhigata-panca^mahasabda. The Ratanpur inscription of 
Jajalladeva 1, son of Prthvideva 1, founder of Jajallapura and the 
first independent ruler of the family, is dated in l||4 A. D. He 
claims to have allied himself with the kings of Cedi (Kalacuri 
Yasahkarna. c. 1071-1 125 A.D. ), Kanyakubja (Gahadavala Govinda- 
candra, c. 1114-54 A.D) and Jejakabhukti (Candella Kiitivarman, 
c. 1098 A. D.), and to have defeated and captured Somesvara. 
Another inscription refers to his victory over Bhujabala^ king of 
Suvarnapura (Sonepur in the eastern part of Daksina-Kosala in the 
kingdom of the Sornavarnsis). His son Ratnadeva 11 claims to have 
defeated Codagahga (1078-1 147 A.D.) of the Gafiga dynasty. 

The greatest achievement of Jajalladeva 1 (c. 1114 A.D.) is 
described as a victory over Somesvara in one record and as a victory 
over Bhujabala of Sonepur in another. This seems to suggest that 
Bhujabala or Bhujabalamalla was a viruda of Somesvara. What- 
ever be the value of this suggestion, Somesvara, defeated by the 
Kalacuris of Western Kosala in the early years of the 12th century, 
seems to be no other than the Somavarnsi Kumdra Somesvara, lord 
of Pascima-Larika. who issued the Kelga (ancient Kesalogdt wrongly 
read by B. C. Mazurndar) grant { E, /., XII, pp. 239-42) from 
Suvarnapura. Somesvara calls himself a Kumdra and Kumdrd* 
dhirdja (cf. the case of the Paramara Mabd^umdras)^ but also 
Paramabhattdrako and Paramesvara, Somesvara ruled over the 
district round Sonepur when the other parts of the Somavarnsi 
possessions in Kosala were occupied by the enemies, including 
the Kalacuris of Bilaspur. As the Paramara Mahdkumdra 
Lak^mivarman claims to be srimad-arjunavarmadeva-rdjye Vyatitc 
ni)a-\ara-dhxta- koravdla-prasdd-dvdpia'nij'ddhipatyay the Somavarnsi 
Kumdrddhirdja Somesvara issued the Kelga grant after the end of the 
rule of Abhimanyu who had been installed in the Kosala kingdom 
that had been presented to him by Uddyotakesari, a successor of 

I The Balijhari inscription shows 
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tliat Uddyotakesari enjoyed the viruda Mahabhavagupla and was 
Mahasivaguptarajadeva-padanudhyata^ The Kelga inscription, which 
is full of textual errors, thus wrongly represents the king as 
Mahabhavaguptarajadeva-padanudhyata, It seems that Uddyota- 
kesari during the later part of his rule made Abhimanyu, 
apparently a prince of his own family, a sub-king of that part of 
his dominions that lay in Kosala, while he himself lived in Utkala 
where we have his records at Bhubaneswar and the neighbourhood. 
This arrangement may have been done to check Kalacuri and 
Chindaka-cola encroachment in Kosala and Ganga encroachment 
in Utkala. If Somesvara ruled in the early years of the 1 2th century, 
Abhimanyu and his elder contemporary Uddyotakesari may be 
assigned to the later part of tke preceding century. The position of 
Somesvara and Abhimanyu in the genealogy of the Somavainsis 
cannot be determined ; but the latter may have been a giandson 
of Abhimanyu, son of Vicilravira, and a brother or cousin of 
Uddyotakesari. As to the extirpation of Somavariisi rule (especially 
of Abhinianyu’s reign), from Kosala it may be pointed out that the 
Chindaka (Naga) king Somesvara (c. 1090*1110 AD.) of Bastar and 
Yasoiaja, a Cola feudatory of the Chindakas (probably of Somesvara 
himself), claim to have conquered Kosala. Yasoraja’s great grandson 
SomeHvara, called ‘‘lord of the whole of Kosala^*, actually issued a 
charter from Suvarnapura or Sonepur. 

As regards Gahga encroachment in Utkala, it may be pointed out 
that the Gafigas began to be very powerful from the lime of Vajra- 
hasla Anantavarman (1038-70 A.D.). His son Rajaraja 1 (1070- 
7S A.D.) claims to have defeated the kings of Odia, of Utkala and 
of Kosala. This may indirectly refer to the division of the Soma- 
varnsi kingdom during the later years of Uddyotakesari's rule. In the 
Vizagapatam grant of 1116 A.D., Anaiitavarman Codagahga (1038-1147 
A.D.) is described as decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty 
over the whole of Utkala and as residing at Sindurapora. At the 
same time, the Ganga king is said to have placed the fallen lord of 
Utkala in the latter’s own kingdom and elsewhere also to have 
defeated the Uthala-pati. The claims that Codaganga exacted tribute 
from the whole land between the Ganges and the Godavari, that he 
destroyed the capital of the king of Mandara (probably Garh Manda- 
ran in the Hooghly District) and that he laid the foundation of the 
great temple at Puri, no doubt, point to his success against the Soma- 
vamsis of Utkala. It therefore seems that Somavarnsi sovereignty 
was supplanted from Utkala by the Gafigas before 1 118 A.D. and 
that Uddyotakesari must have flourished before that date. 

A king of Utkala, named Kariiakesari, mentioned in the Rama- 
carita as a contemporary of Jayasimha who was the feudatory ruler 
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cf Dandabhukti under king Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 or c. 1077-1120 
A.D.) of Bengal, seems to have been a successor of Uddyotakesari. 
A reference to both Utkala and Kalinga is found in Rdmacarita, 

HI. 45: 


It is said that, sometime after his victory over the Kaivarta king 
Bhima, Ramapala “did favour to the vanquished king of Utkala who 
belonged to the dynasty of Bhava’s ornament (i.e the family of the 
moon or the Somavarnsa) and protected the whole earth from (the 
terror of) Kalinga after having killed those robbers (of Kalihga)^’. 
1 his would suggest that during the later part of f^amapala’s reign, 
probably in the early years of the 12th century, the Pala king helped 
the Somavarnsi ruler of Utkala, either Karnakesari or his successor, 
against the aggression of the Ganga king Anantavarman Codagaiiga. 
The next verse of the Rdmacarita seems to refer to a fight between 
the elephant force of the Kalinga king and the leader of Ramapala’s 
cavalry. 

Another later member of the family of the Somavarnsis seems to 
have been king Viravarakesari, known from the Bhubaneswar inscrip- 
tion of his 4th regnal year (/C., HI, p. 122 ff.). He is said to have been 
the son of Rajaraja’s daughter and to have defeated Ganapali. This 
Rajaraja was identified by me with the Gafiga king f^ajaraja III (c. 
1198-1211 A.D.) and Ganapati with the Kakaliya king of that name 
who ruled in 1199-1260 A.D. If these identifications are accept- 
ed, it may be suggested that Viravarakesari was originally a feudatory 
of the Gahgas and fought in the army of the Gahgas against the 
Kakaliyas, and that he assumed independence only to be crushed 
by the Gahgas after a short reign. It is, however, tempting to 
suggest that Rajaraja. maternal grandfather of Viravarakesari, is no 
other than Gahga Rajaraja 1 (1070-78 A D.). In this case, Viravara- 
kesari may be regarded as the successor of Uddyotakesari or Karna- 
kesari, although his contemporary Ganapati cannot be identified in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Ra^akesari, another king apparently of the same family, is known 
from his Gobindapur (Nayagarh State) inscription probably dated in 
the Gahga year 61 1 falling in the period 1 107-09 A.D. He seems to 
have been a subordinate ally of Codagahga and a pretender for the 
Somavarnsi throne. Nothing definite is known about Suvariiakesari 
who, according to the Mddaldpanjt, was the last Somavarnsi ruler 
extirpated by Codagahga. 
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It seems that the capital of the Somavamsis in Utkala was Jajpur 
the name being apparently a corruption of Y ayatipura. In the days 
of the Somavamsis Jajpur was probably called both Yayatipura and 
Yayatinagara, the latter being also the name of the capital of the 
Somavamsis in Kosala. The Muslim chroniclers referred to Orissa 
as the kingdom of Jajnagar, probably because Jajpur (Yayatipura or 
Yayatinagara) became a secondary capital of the Gangas after the 
extirpation of the Somavarnsis from Utkala. 

In the light of the above discussion, a tentative table of Somavanisi 
genealogy and chronology may be drawn as follows : 


1. Janamejaya Mahabliavagupta 1 (c U^OA.l).) 


2 Yayati Mabasivagiipta 1 (c 975 A. D.) Vicitraviia 

lihnnaratba Mah.ibhavagupta II (c. 1000 A. I).) Abhiiuatiyii 1 


J Dharniaratha Maliasivagupta 11 (r. 1015 A.D.) | | 

5. Naliusa (Indraratha?) Mahabhavagupta 111 | 

(c. 1020 A.D.) 1 

0. Can<iihara-Yayati ]\lalia.<ivagupta III 
(c. 1010 A.D.) 


Utldyoiakosaii Mahribba\ agnpta IV Abbiniaiiyu 11 of 

1001 A.D.) Kosala (c. 10b^5 A.D ) 

Karmikosari ol Utkala : 

1090 A.D.) Soniosvara ol Paseinui- 

I Lanka (e. Ill 1 A.D ) 

V'lravarakosarj (c. 1100 A.D ) 

Kanakosaii (1107-09 A.D ) 


DiNr.b Cjiandka Sircar 


Mivja Raja Jaisingh and Shivaji 

Mirja jaisingh was the ruler of Amber (the lorme» Capital of the 
‘Jaipur State, before the capital was shifted to the present Jaipur by 
Sawai Jaisingh) from 1622 to l(>68 A.D. (1678 to 1724 Samvat). He 
was one of the greatest generals in the Imperial army of the Moghuls, 
and he was responsible for the capture of Shivaji. When I was recently 
engaging myself at Jaipur in examining the rich collection of manus- 
cripts in the Palace, I had occasion to come across a Pandit there, who 
gave me two verses in Sanskrit, one being a message sent by Shivaji 
lo Mirja Jaisingh and the ohci being Jaisingh’s reply thereto. The 
verses do not contain the name of either; there is no direct mention 
of any special historical event. Yet the verses have a great inteiest, 
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having regard to the position of the two persons connected with them, 
Regarding the authenticity of the verses I depend on the testimony of 
the Pandit, He could not have composed the verses himself and he 
could not have had any motive in passing any bogus veises on to me. 
He has some tradition of a local nature regarding the authenticity. 

In the message of Shivajr, he says: “The ocean may be vast and 
power: ul; the clouds may be roaring in all parts of the world after 
drinking the waters of the ocean; the mountains that were terrified by 
Indra may take sheltei within the ocean; the ocean may be the birth- 
place of the celestial tree; st 11 we have to give you this warning : You 
have to be longing by all means for the merciful looks of Agastya.” 
1 he verse is as follows : 

qteSTT fn^t^TT 

I he reply of Jaisingh is: “(f Agastya was able to drink off the 
waters ot the ocean it is because the ocean honoured the saying that 
even an affront of a Brahmin must be left unnoticed. II by chance 
the ocean had transgressed this convention at that time, and if the 
ocean had devoured the whole universe, then what would have been 
Agastya in that event? ' The verse is as follows. 

gfjTJTr, i 

JTiiki 

I he veiled threat of one party and the appropriate rejoinder of 
the other party in a simdar veiled manner, are quite typical of the 
methods of ancient Indian authors. The allusions and the implications 
are quite plain to every one who is acquainted with Hindu mythology 
and Sanskrit literature. 

The question of their scholarship and ability to write the messages 
in Sanskrit verses, does not arise at all. It makes no difference if the 
messages had been written on their behalf by any versifier. We know 
definitely that Mirja jaisingh’s son Mirja Ramasingh was a great 
scholar, a profuse writer on various subjects and a good poet and 
dramatist; he was also a disciple of the great Kavinuiacaiya. 


C. Kunhan Raja 



Were the Vakatakas the Rulers of ASmaka ? 


In my article on the Raslrakutas of Manapura,* 1 have shown that 
the Pandarahgapalli plates ci scovered in a village near Kolhapur des 
cribe Manahka, the grandfather of the Rastrakuta king Avidheya in the 
following words : — 

virJTr^-?TqTT?Tr I^yrif^rTT I 

1 his passage' states that the king Mananka conquered Vidarbha and 
Asrnaka and ruled ovei the gloiious Kuntala countiy. This Manahka 
was the founder of the Early Rastrakuta Dynasty. 1 further showed 
in that article that the Kuntala country where Manahka was 
ruling comprised the upper Krsna \'alley. Manapura mentioned in the 
Undikavatka grant* of Abhimanyu, another member of this dynasty, 
was founded by this Manahka and is probably idenacal with Man, the 
chief town in the Man t(ilu}^a of the Satara District in the Bombay 
Presidency. These Early Rastrakutas who were ruling in the Krsna 
valley woe the contemporaries of the \mkatakas who were their 
northern neighbours and with whom they often came into conflict. 
One of these kings, probcibl> Devaraja, was the Kuntalesa (the loid of 
Kuntala) at whose court the famous Sanskrit poet Kalidasa was sent 
as an ambassador by his patron Candragupta II Vikramaditya as 
stated in the Kuntalcsvaradautya and ^rngdrapraliasa. ' 

Dr. D. C. Sircar, who has recently written on this subject, has put 
a TiOvel interpretation on the expression snmat-Kuntaldndm prasd^itd. 
He takes it to mean that Mananka was the chastiser of the Kuntalas.‘ 
I urther, he identifies this Kuntala country with the kingdom of the 
Kadambas, In a note recently pAiblished in this Journal, ‘ he has 
suggested that Asmaka which was one of the countries conquered by 
Mananka was identical with the dominion of the Valsagulma l)ranch 
of the Vakatakas. It is proposed to examine these identifications in 
some detail in the present article. 

Let us first take the identification of Kuntala. As Dr. Sircar has 
shown, Mayurasarman, the progenitor of the Kadarnba family is, in 
some later records, represented as ruling over the Kuntala country 
which shows that the country round Vanavasi (modern Banavasi in 

J /1. 0 /*./., vol. XXV, pp. iK) f. Tliis roiVrence to Kuntala was 
missed by tlio editor ot the plates who read the words as saf-Knuta-dhara 
nah. My reading lias now been accepted by scholars. 

2 JJLBM.AS , vol. XVi, pp. 8K f. 

A Ji.O.liJ., vol. XXV, p, 40. 

4 A ^cw Hist or}} of the Indian Veople, vol. VI, p 8H, ri.l. 

r> Ante^ vol. XXII, pp. f. 

DECliMBER, I946 
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the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency) was then in- 
eluded in Kuntaladesa. But this does not mean that Kuntala did 
not compiisc any territory to the north of the Kadamba kingdom. The 
boundaries of ancient countries have varied from time to time. As 
I have shown elsewhere, th^ Krsna valley where Mananka and his 
descendants were ruling was undoubtedly included in the Kuntala 
country. The following verse*' which occurs in the Nilgund plate des- 
cribes the Later Calukya emperor Jayasiiiiha H alias Mallikamoda as 
ruling over the Kuntala country where flows the famous river Krsna- 
varna (i.e., the Krsna which gets this name after its confluence with 
the Vena near Mahuli, 3 miles east of Saiara) : — 

[he Later Rastraktas' and Calukyas'* who ruled over the country 
watered by the Kpsna and its tributaries are described in contem- 
porary records and Sanskrit works as rulers of Kuntala. The capital 
of the Later Rastrakutas was at Miinyakheta, modern Malkhed in the 
Culbarga District of the Nizam s State, while that of the Later Calu- 
kyas was at Kalyan near Bidar in thde Bidar District in the same State. 
Both these capitals are situated several miles north of the Krsna. 
Malkhed is about 250 miles, as the crow flies, north by east of Banavasi 
and more than 50 miles north of the Krsna. Kalyana is about 50 
miles almost due north of Malkhed, According to Rajasekhara Kun- 
fala was included in Maharastra.*‘ The Udayasimdarikatha says that 
Pralisthana, modern Paithan on the Godavari, wa.^ the cap tal of the 

(> Kp, vol. XII, p. Dr. Uarnott translati's, ‘Mallikrimoda is 

ver> illustrious in ilio land of Kuntaln, which is Innious for the (river) 
Kisiuivarnn aud ha*^ a loyalty arising from affection lor Taila(fl)’. 'I here 
is a iKautiful play on the words, lor which see /h/J., p. 144. Dr. Fleet sa,>s 
that Kuntala is widl known as a goiuTal name for the Western rrdukya 
l«'rritory about the Ghauts. 

7 Ch‘. Ua jiiM‘khara , Karpuramafiiarl (Ifarwaid Or. Series), Act J, 

?rrr3 TTcsr rrsn i as i 

have show'll elsewhere, this probably ref(*rs to the l ontcniporary liastrakuta 
king as the Itastrakutas wore known by the hirutfa Vallabhara ja. 

8 Dadmagupta in his Nava.sa/Kisda/cumri/u, (1,74) riders to the contem- 
porary kings of the Later (Jalukya Dynasty avS Kuntalcndni, Bilhana also 
refers to the Later Calukya kings as rulers of Kuntala. See Vikrarndnkailcva- 
rarita, Ckinto. V, nos. 'H), 47. 81, 84 etc. 

9 See the following passage fioin Ba jsekhara’s hulardmaiiana, Act TIT ; — 

?rjTa»TT — cn 

gtg'i — sit I 
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Kuntala country.'' This accords with the tradition that Hala, the 
authoi of the Saptasati, an anthology in Maharastri Prakrit, ruled at 
rVatisthana in the Kuntala country." The three Maharastras of 
which Pulakesin II became emperor, evidently after defeating 
the Kalacuris, were probably (I) Vidarbha comprising modern 
Berar and the Marcilhi-; peaking parts of the Central Provinces 
and the northern districts of the Nizcun s State, (2) Northern 
Maharastra including Rsika (Khandesh), Nasikya (Nasik), Mulaka (the 
country round Pralisthana) and Asmaka (modern Ahmadnagar and 
Phr Districts) and (3) Southern Maharastra or Kuntala.'* These 
references will show that Kuntala in ancient times did not comprise 
only the North Kanara District and parts of Mysore, Belgaon and 
Dharwar Districts as stated by Dr. Sircar, but that it extended much 
further to the north so as to include what we now call the Southern 
Maratha country. 

Some passages in early literature indicate, on the other hand, that 
in eaily, times the Kuntala country did not include the territory round 
Vanavasi The Mahabharata and the Vayupurana mention Vanavasi 
separately from Kuntala.*' The Dasal^urndracarita mentions in the 
eighth Ucchvasa the ruler of Kuntala as a powerful feudcitory*' of 
the emperor of Viclaibha He treacherously attacked his liege- 
lord in the rear while he was fighting with the Vanavasya (/.e., the 
ruler of Vanavasi) who had invaded the country of Vidarbha. As 1 
have shown elsewhere,' ’ the narriitivc in that chapter contains a reflex 
cf th(* actual historical events which occurred in the last period of 

10 , ryandsiinydnhntlia , 

I p. ‘ji ; jm 

I 

11 CU. lilnivanai)ri]a’s com. on llio Sapfdinil (v. 

f I 

See also VajjaidUfja v. ^ Jlfe^rTT^f I 

^n-TT lltrrir II 

12 (M‘. Vaidya, /Itsittru of Mediacvnl Hindu fndni, \oI. II J, p. ‘Jod. 
It is noteworthy that l^ihikesiii 1 1 who ruled ovor t his tei ritory is called the 
king of Mahara.stra by Yuan Chwang. 

13 Cf. Mahdbkdrata , Bhismapai van, Jauihilkharula, eh. 9, and Vdi/n- 
pimlna, eh 45, vv. 124-27. 

1 1 Of. Damhumdraenrita (B S.S ), p. 13S. 

q’jn-'^T'^ra I Him <1^ ^fsrr wflTf«T i i 

15 o./i’./., voi. xxvr, p|i 2(1 r. 
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Vakataku rule. It clearly inrlicate& that the Vaaavasi kingdom was 
difleienl from Kunlaladesa. In his Kavyamimamsa Rajasekhara also 
mentions Vanavasaka (i.e., the country round Vanavasi) as different 
from Kunlala.^*’ These references leave no doubt that at least in the 
period during which the Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were 
fleurishing, the Kadamba kingdom was outside the country of Kun- 
tala and that Kunlala comprised the upper and central valleys of 
the Krsna. This is precisely the region where the Early Rastrakutas 
were ruling. 

It may however be asked, ‘How is Manatika who ruled over this 
leiiitory called the chastiser of the Kuntala?’ I he answer to this 
question is that the expression srlrnat-Kuntalandrh prosdsitd does 
not denote any such chastisement. The root sds or prasds no doubt 
conveys both the senses of governing and chastising, but the former 
oecum vv!>en the object is some territory and the latter when it is a 
living being. 

Notice, for instance, the following cases — 

(A) Governing — 

(i) l v. 8. 

V dl^dtahu Inscription iti CuVe \vi at Ajantd 

(ii) iq- 1 

G^ipta Inscriptions, p ’ 

(iii) ftTRSff I Ibid. p. 82. 

(R) C liastising or conlrolling — 

(i) Tilt: TTTOH I Ibid. p. 245. 

(ii) I Munusmrli, xH, \22. 

Jn the present case the object of prasds is the Kuntola country. 
Hence the correct mean ng of the expression srimat Kuntaldndrn 
prosdsitd is the ruler or governor of the glorious Kuntala country.’ 
That this was the intended meaning is also clear from the contrast in 
the two expressions sa-Vidarbh-Asmaka-vijetd and srlmat-Kunialdndrh 
prasdsitd. The drafter of the record has piefixed the adjective 
snmat meaning ‘glorious’ or ‘prosperous’ to the name of Kuntala where 
the king Manahka was ruling, whereas he has not done so in the 
case of the countries Vidarbha and Asmaka which the king had con- 


10 Kavijrnfumfim.sa, (G.O.B,)- First Kd. p. 
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queied I his should leave no doubt that Kuntala was the homeland 
of diest! RdsUakutas of Manapura. 

We .shall next take up the identification of Asmaka. 1 he passage 
fioin the Suttanipata referred to by Dr Sircar shows that Asmaka lay 
to the south of the Godavari *' To the north of this country was 
Mulaka the capital of whxh was Pratisthana"^ (modern Paithan on 
the Godavari). T he Nasik cave inscription of Pulumavi groups to- 
gether Asika (Rsika or modern Khandesh) Asaka (Asmaka or modern 
Ahniednagar and Bha distr'et-s and Mulaka (modern Aurangabad 
district).'' The name of Mulaka does not occur h\ later literature oi 
inscriptions. The nairative in the e ghth Ucchvasa of the Dasakurncita- 
iarita mentions the rulers of Rsika and Asmaka cis feudatories of the 
emperor of Vidarbha, bu^ is silent about Mulaka. Asmaka may 
thciefore have extended n the north up to the Satinfila range. 

Dr. Sircar thinks that Asmaka must have included southern Berar 
the caplai of winch was Vatsagulma. He has advaced two reasons for 
this view. 1 he first is that the country of Vidarbha, of which the 
anc ent capdlal was Kundinapura in the Amraoti District, lay on both 
the banks of the Varada (Modern Wardha) according to the Mala- 
oikagnimitra . Pie suggests by this that Vatsagulma was not included 
in either of these divis'ons of ancient Vidarbha. As a matter of fact 
\'atsagulnici (modern Basim) 1 es only ak^out 75 miles from the west 
bank of the Wardha and ij north of the Pengahga which forms the 
scLithern boundary of modern Berar. it was therefore undoubtedly in- 
( Indea ’ii Western Vidarbha. The statement in the Malavil^Cignimiira 
must not be taken quite literally. Just as there was some portion 
of V darbha north ol Maltan where the Wardha takes its rise, similarly 
there was undoubtedly some territory of Vidarbha south of the con- 
fluence of the Wardha wi:h the Penganga which afterwards joins the 
Godavari. In the age of the Vakatakas Vidarbha was divided not 
by the river Wardha, but by the Ajanta or Satmala range. The 
northern portion was under the rule of the elder branch of the 
Vakataka family which had its capital first at Nandivardhana and 
later on ai Pravarapura and Padmapura. The capital of the southern 
portion which extended to the Godavari was Vatsagulma. We need 
not therefore suppose that Vidarbha was confined only to the terri- 
tory north of the Pengahga, 

The second and more important reason advanced by Dr. Sircar to 
support his view is that the people of Vatsagulma are distinguished 
from those of Vidarbha in some passages of Vatsyayana’s Kama- 

17 Suttanijfotii^ Parayai.iavaggo, Yattliiigatlia, 5, 2, ^ 

//nd , V, rMO. V,i Ep. Ind vol, VI I J, i)|>. 10 f. 
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Sfjtra/^ This appears, however to be an instance of Mdihara- 
Kaundinya-nydya explained and illustrated by Patanjali.*^’ Though 
Vaisagulnm was included in Vidarbha, it is mentioned separately as 
its customs were in some respects different from those of the other 
parts of Vidarbha. An analogous instance is furnished by the Maha- 
ra^trakas and Dak^inatyas who are mentioned separately in the fCama- 
sutra,^^ Mahara^tra being situated in South India, its inhabitants 
were included among the Daksinatyas, (Southerners), but they are 
mentioned separately as in some respects they had peculiar cu8ton)8. 
Vatsagulma need not therefore be supposed to have been outside the 
limits of ancient Vidarbha. 

An insuperable objection to the proposed identification of the 
Vatsagulma country with Asmaka is the explicit statement of Raja- 
sekhara. In his Kavyamlmarfisd (p. 10) Rajasekhara soys — 

This clearly shows that the territory round Vatsagulma was included 
in Vidarbha.^’’ In his Karpuramaniarf‘^ Rajasekhara mentions 
V acchchhoml (Sanskrit, Valsagulmi) as a synonym of the Vaidarbht 
riti, 1 hat Vatsagulma had become famous in ancient times as a 
centre of Prakrit literature is clear from such Prakrit k^vyas as Hari- 
vijaya which, as 1 have shown elsewhere, was composed by the 
Vakataka king Sarvasena of the Vatsagulma branch. Rajasekhara’s 
statement about Vatsagulma being included in Vidarbha is also cor- 
roborated by the narrative in the eighth Ucchvdsa of the Dasa- 
kurndracarita to which I have referred above more than once. As 
stated before, the narrative belongs to the last period of Vakataka 
rule. It shows that six feudatory kingdoms of the south» including 
Asmaka, owned the supremacy of the emperor of Vidarbha. This 
state of things existed only during and immediately after the reign 
of Hari^ena, the last great Vakataka emperor. All the events and 
topographical references in that narrative can be satisfactorily ex- 

20 Kdrnaavtra (Kablii Sanskrit Scries), pp. 2G1, 208. 

21 Of. ?r?T I 

I Mahdhhasya (N. S. ed.) vol. I, p, 113. 

22 Kamasutra, p. 102. 

23 It would rather seem that Vidarbha in the iiurrow sense meant 
Southern Vidarbha of which the capital was Vatsagulma, northern Vidarbha 
being called Krathakaisika . Kalidasa identifies the two, but Rajasekhara 
distinguishes between them. See the passage from the KCivyamlmdrrisd, cited 
above in n. 10. 

In his B&lardmdyana also Rajasekhara gives the name Krathakaisika 
of Northern Vidarbha and mentions its capital Kundinapura. See Bala- 
idmdyana, Act 111, v. 50. 

24 Karpurarnafljarl, Act 1, V [. 


25 Ante, vol. XXI, pp. 1^>6 f. 
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plained if referred to the period following the death of Haii§ena.^® 
We now know that Hari§ena belonged to a younger branch of the 
Vakafaka family which reigned at Vatsagulma (modern Basim in the 
Akola District of Berar). This place must have continued as the 
royal capital during the reign of Harisena^s successor also. In that 
case Vatsagulma was not only included in Vidarbha, but was its 
capital. It was outside the limits of Asmaka, for the ruler of the 
latter country is described in the narrative as a feudatory of the king 
of Vidarbha. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that the country 
over which the Early f^astrakuta king Mananka was ruling was Kun- 
tala and that the Vatsagulnia country was comprised in Vidarbha 
which extended from the Narmada in the north to at least the Goda- 
vari in the south. 

V. V. MlRASHl 


The Location of Malaya 

In a note on the Malaya mountain in ///Q, XX//, pp. 223-27, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja criticises the view that “Malaya is the southern 
end of the Western Ghats’^ and says, ‘*the Puranas do not help 
us in locating the Malaya mountain.*^ We would draw the attention 
of Dr. Kunhan Raja to the evidence supplied by the Puranic sections 
on Indian geography. 

It is well known that the Marharideya, Vayu, Karma, Matsya, 
Vdmana and Brahmarida Puranas contain a long list and the Visnu, 
Brahma and Siva Puranas a short list of the Indian rivers. 
According to both these lists, the rivers Krtamala and Famraparni 
issue from the Malaya mountain. Even the shortest list of rivers 
found in the Agni Purana speaks of the Krtamala as rising from 
the Malaya. Of the two rivers mentioned above, Tamraparni, still 
known by its ancient name, flows from the southern part of the 
Western Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. The celebrated ports of 
Korkai and Kayal stood on its banks. The identification of the 
Krtamala with the modern Vaigai running by Madura or Daksina- 
Mathura is corroborated by the Caitanya-caritamfta, a biography 
of the Bengali Vaisnava saint Caitanya (1485-1534 A.D.). It is 
clearly stated in this work that Caitanya took his bath in the waters 
of the holy Krtamala at Daksina-Mathura in course of his tours 
of pilgrimage in South India.* 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

26 See my article ‘Historical Data in Dantjin’s Vasokumdramritu*, 
AJi.OJt.I . vol. XXVI, i>p. 20 I. 

I For the identification of the Malaya mountain, s<‘e Raychaiidhuri, Stud. 
Ind, An#., p. lOl) tf. ; Pargiter, Traas/ Mark. Pur.^ pp. 285, ; Dey, Gt'.oy. 

Dict.i s. V. 
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I here is a gold Gupta coin in the Leningrad Museum with the 
king on the obverse, (nimbate, standing to left, holding bow in left 
hand and arrow in the right) Garuda standard is on the right of the 
king; beneath the left arm is inscribed Ghafo with a crescent above. 
It bears traces of a marginal legend ending in (gtj)pta(/i). On the 
reverse of the coin is the Goddess (holding lotus in left and pasa 
(fillet) in out-stretched right hand) with a symbol on the top left 
corner. The legend on this side is not certain but seems to be Kra- 
mdditya. The coin is classified as unattributed by Mr. Allan in his 
catalogue.^ 

The initial Ghato and guptah in the margin naturally suggest that 
the name of the issuer of the coin was Ghatotkacagupta ; but so 
far no king among the Imperial Guptas is known with this name 
other than Ghatolkaca, the father of Candragupta I. As Mr. Allan 
has pointed out, the coin cannot be attributed to him as the 
style and weight of the coin places its issue about the end of fifth 
century. 

One Ghatotkacagupta is known to us from an oval seal ( I Y/' x 
from Basarh, the ancient Vaisali. It contains within a single border 
line *Snghatotk.acaguptasya>* Dr. T. Bloch identified this Ghatot- 
kacagupta with Ghatolkaca, the father of Candragupta b* 

Vincent Smith also accepted his identification/ But it is hardly 
convincing. The seal was found with the seal of Queen Dhruva- 
svamini, wife of Candragupta II and mother of Govindagupta. So 
it could only be contemporary member of Candragupta ITs family. 
But Mr. Allan is not inclined to attribute the said coin to the issuer 
of this seal, considering that the issuer of the coin was certainly 
later than the issuer of the seal.^ 

Recently we have come to know a Ghatotkacagupta from a frag- 
mentary stone inscription found at Fumain (Dist. Guna, Gwalior 
State). More than half of it has broken away from left hand side 
and only right portion of the inscription is preserved. Fhe available 
portions of the second, third and fourth line of the inscription run 
thus : — 


1 li. M. (L, p. 149, pi. XXIV, introchic tion j). liv. 
‘2 IbiiL, introductiondiv. 
a Hep. Arch. S. 1903-4, p. 102. 

4 J. H. A. S., 1905, p. 153; IC. 11. /., p. 260, n. 2. 

5 Op. Cit,i p. liv. 
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“ 5irR5?rst?t^[iiflrrq,]T.^ 

»?4'T9ftn gfirg I 

3 JTt?;: ggrffg? g ^Jtr'Ti^gff 

I g fm i 

^ (gm^T)^ qg^ ggr^ i ^nKg^ 

gT^ gRrsqtfTO^igT^ i^’ 

These lines refer to Candragupta II, his son Kuniaragupta and 
lo one Ghatotkacagupla, who won by the prowess of his arms the 
good fame attained by his ancestors^ I he tlate of the record is 
116 of the era of the Gupta sovereigns when Kurnaragupta I w-^as 
ruling the earth. 

From these lines it appears that this Ghatotkacagupta was one of 
the direct descendants of Kurnaragupta I of the Imperial Guf)ta 
lineage. I he poitiorr giving the exact i elation of Ghatotkacagupta 
with Kurnaragupta 1 is missings but the portion preserved indicates 
that he was most likeb' his son/ and was probably the Viceroy of 
F.astern Malwa. 

7o me, Ghatotkacagupta of this inscription and that of the seal 
and the coin is one and the same person. 

The seal was found with the seal of DhruvasvaminV and may be 
taken as contemporary to the latter. Dhruvasvamini issued the seal 
when Candragupta II was alive* as is evident from the fact that she 
refers herself as the wife of Candragupta 11 and the mother of 
Govindagupta. If it was issued in the reign of Kurnaragupta 1, she 
would have mentioned herself as the queen^mother, as shci was also 
the mother of Kurnaragupta. And as such the seal was issued some 
lime earlier than 93 G.Fi., the last known date of Candragupta lb** 
Ghatotkacagup^ta must have been elderly enough in I 16 G.E., when 
the i umain record was written, as he is credited with retaining 
the good name of his ancestors. It is very likely that he issued 
the seal when he was quite young and was not assigned with any 
official position. The period between the two dates is no bar lo 
the suggestion and fit in the picture. 

Now, the issue of the coin by this Ghatotkacagupta is also not 
improbable. Fie may have later succeeded his father Kurnaragupta I 
or his brother Skandagupta and issued the coin, and as such his period 
should be the same as has been assigned to the coin by Mr. Allan on 
the basis of style and fabric. 

Fiaving ascended the throne at an advanced age, he probably 

(3 Ep» Ind,, XXVJ, p. 117; I). (J Sarkar; Selei t Inscriptions, pp. 495 90 

7 Hay Chaudhury, F, IJ , A , I p. 481 . 

8 Sanchi stone Inscription {(). 1. /., vob III, p. ‘29). 

l.H.q., UtCI-MBEK, 1946 10 
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ruled for a very short period. This fact is clear from the extreme 
paucity of the coin. It does not matter whether he succeeded 
Kumaragupta 1 or Skandagupta. The last known date of Kumara- 
gupta I is 136 G. El. from the coins” and the same is the earliest 
known date of Skandagupta.’'^ If Ghatotkacagupta succeeded 
Kumaragupta he retained the throne for a few months only. 
Kumaragupta might have died in the early pari of that year and 
Skandagupta ascended the throne in the later part of the year. 
If he succeeded Skandagupta, even then his reign was short, as 
the last known date of Skandagupta is 148 G. E.” and the earliest 
known date of Kumaragupta II is 155 G.!"!.’"* Within this short 
period of seven years four kings Ghatotkacagupta, Purugupta, Nara- 
sirnhagupta and Kumaragupta ruled in succession. Naturally their 
leigning periods were short. 

But the other evidences available indicate that Ghatotkacagupta 
claimed the throne on the death of his father Kumaragupta I and not 
on the death of his brother Skandagupta. 

1 he two imi)ortant stone inscriptions situated at Bhiiari' ' and 
Behar’^ indicate that Skandagupta was not the legal heir of Kumara- 
gupta I and the son of the chief queen — a^ratnahisi or even of rnahisi. 
In all th(* inscriptions of his predecessors and the successors the name 
of their mother, grand-mother and other fore-mothers are mentioned 
along with the names of father, grandfather and other fore-fathers. But 
Skandagupta in these inscriptions while mentions the name of his 
father, grandfather and other forefathers with the name of his fore- 
mothers and grandmother, he does not mention the name of.* his 
mother. The ommission is significant and shows that he was 
shy of his mother, who was neither the agramahisi nor mahifi and 
could not feel pride in her. And as such he had no natural claim over 
the throne, even if he was older. The only way for the ambitious 
Skandagupta to achieve the throne was to oust the legal heir by fair 
or foul means, and he succeeded in it. We see in the following 
lines of the Junagarh rock inscription that he did have some struggle 

for the throne with some prince: vydpctya sarvvdnmanujcndra- 

puiram lak^mih svyam yarn varyancakdr-^'" 

T he line unmistakenly does not refer to his glorious victory over 
the Pusyamitras and the Hunas as the rock was inscribed within two 

Zi. it/. C'., p. 107. 

10 .tiiiiagarh Hock Inscription ((/. /. I., ^ol. 111, p,50). 

11 Gaiulburn Hock Inscription, 

]‘2 Sarnatli Inscription . 

13 0.6'. 2., vol. Ill, p,53. 11.7-8. 

»4 ibid., p. 50. 11. 22-23. 

15 0. 2. f.,voblIl,p.59. 1. 0. 
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years of his accession to throne. This manujcnch apuira, whom he 
had to face, could not be any one else but Ghalolkacagupta, who as 
the legal heir, must have claimed the throne anfl issued the coin 
as the token of his sovereignty If Skandagupta had ascended the 
throne as a matter of right he had not to worry to proclaim himself 
as ^Lak^rrii svayam yam varyancak<ir ' 

Thus there is every reason to conclude that Ghalolkacagupta 
of the coin, seal and the inscription is one and he succeeded 
Kumaragupta 1 and pieceded Skandagupta; and he can now be 
safely placed in the Gupta chtonology between them- 

Parmlsiiwaiu Lai (Lima 


IG Some' scholars believe that the prince, ivlio precoGcHl Skaiiclagiipta \\ as 
Piirugupta. It is disputable if Punlgupta aseendod th<' throne at all . Put il 
ho over ascended the throne, he must have succeeded Skandagupta and not 
preceded him. If vSkandagupta succeeded alter a struggle, Ic' would 
never lot him or his heirs survive to eorno into power again. It ^vould he 
an undiplomatic move, and a perpetual danger over his head. A man like 
Skandagupta would not do so. We see, the dosceiidauts of Purfigupta had 
a long reign after him, which was only possible when P\]t ugupta sma oedod 
Skandagupta. 
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WOVEN CADENCES OF EARLY BUDDHiSl S (Sacred Books of 

the Buddhists, voL XV^ being the meliical Irarislalion of the SvUa^ 
nipata) by E. M. Mare. Oxford Llniveisity l^ress. London, 1944. 

Of the few poetical works in Pali, Sutta-nipaia is not only one of 
the finest collections of poetical pieces but is one of the earliest texts 
to give a realistic account of the life of Buddha and his teachings. 
There are already one German and three English translations 
of the text but as most of these were written at a lime when 
our knowledge of Buddhist religion and literature was not very 
advanced, and so these fall short of the expectations of a present' 
day student. We therefore welcome this translation as it has the 
advantage of having a background of the latest researches on Bud- 
dhism and particularly of the latest exposition of the technical terms 
of the Buddhist ethics and philosophy 1 he English equivalents chosen 
by the translator are as appropriate as possible and reveal the grasj) of 
the writer of the actual meaning of f^ali words. Though the 
rendering is metrical, the writer has not in the least sacrificed the 
spirit of the text for the sake of metre. It will be an excellent 
hand:book to our students for the study of the Sutta-nipcita and will 
help them greatly in picking up the suitable English equivalents of 
Pali words. 1 he translation is not only lucid liut offers a very 
pleasant reading like a beautiful poetical work. 1 he usefulness of the 
text has been much enhanced by the detailed Indexes. Tables of 
concordance, and the Afterword. Wc offer our be.st thanks to the 
Iranslatoi for this contribution to our Buddhistic studies- 


N. Di/n 


lAGADVIJAYACCHANDAS OF KA\ INOR ACAR^ A. Edited 
hy Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Plead of the D^ptUlment of Sanskrit, 
University ef Madras. The Ganga Oriental Series" No. 2. Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1945. 

MUDRARAKSASAPUf^VASAMKAl HANAKA of Ananlasarrnan. 
Edited by Dasharatha Sarma* M-A., D.Litt. The Ganga Oriental 
Series — No. 3. Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1945. 

The Ganga Oriental Series — introduced during wartime scarcity 
of paper and other printing materials^— deserves congratulation and 
encouragement from all lovers of Indology. It proposes to bring 
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to li^ht specimens of the valuable treasuics enshrined in the rich 
manuscripts library of the St^ate of Bikaner We have before us the 
first three numbers of the Series, containing editions of interesting 
Sanskrit works on the late medieval period. 

Number I — AJ^abarasdhisrrif^ara-JarjDana, a treatise on Sanskrit 
poetics written at the instance of einperoi Akbar, has been noticed 
by the undersigned in Modern Review ()uly, 1944), 

Number 2 is another interesting work, almost unique in character. 
It is called Ja^advijayacchandas or Jagadvijaiiadandakoy available 
in two versions, Brhat and Laghu or Long and Short. The 
present edition contains both the versions. !k is based on four 

manuscripts, two of each version, one accomv>anied by an 
anonymous commentary and the other containing the text alone. 
The contents of all the four manuscripts aie presented sepa- 
rately in four sections with a separate section for editorial 

notes. The two sections teproducing the manuscripts of the texts 
appear to be redundant as the variant readings noticed there, could 
have been more usefully recorded in the form of foot-notes or even 
included in the editorial notes. 

I he work consists of a siring of epithets, with occasional rhymes, 
which according to the commentary of the longer version refer to 
Lord ^iva while the commentary of the shorter version refers them 
to a king. 1 he learned editor thinks that the king may be Jehangir 
anrl the author of the work the great Kavindracarya Sarasvati of 
B -nares. But this can be regarded as nothing but a mere surmise 

based on insufficient data, jagadvijaya, the title of the work, is 

supposed to be the epithet of a king and as no Hindu ruler is known 
to have used such an epithet but as it may be the Sanskrit equi- 
valent of the name Jeh.mgir, Jagadguru is sought to be identified 
with emperor Jehangir, But has not the poet got any liberty to 
introduce a new epithet, if it may at all be regarded as an epithet? 
Assuming that it is an epithet and that it has been used as such 
with reference to Siva in the longer poem what harm is there if it 
refers to a Hindu king? 

As regards the name of the author one of the manuscripts 
contains the following line at the end : 

it Lhis is supposed to be a reference 
to the name of the author as the manuscript gives the name of the 
owner elsewhere. But it seems to be more reasonable to suggest 
that the manuscript represents a later transcript of an earlier one 
fjelonging to Kavindracarya, the scribe having copied out even the 
name of the original owner. It seems the initial verse of the 
commentary of the longer version contained the name of the author, 
but the portion of the manuscript where the name possibly occurred 
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is worn out and the reading suggested by the learned editor as 
is based on very dubitable data. 

Number 3 in the Series publishes two works — Mudraraksasapurva- 
samliathdnako of Ananta barman {17th century) and Mudraradma- 
sanatakopurvapithil(^a which is anonymous — describing incidents 
preceding those narrated in the famous Sanskrit drama the Mudra- 
raksasa or in other words, littfe^known obscure incidents leading to 
the overthrow of the Nandas and ascension of Candragupta Maurya 
on the throne. Thus we have here two late versions which reveal 
some new features when compared with other known versions and 
show how myth and fiction have grown round events having 
historical backgronnd. 1 he work of Ananta barman is edited on the 
basis of two manuscripts belonging to the Anup Sanskrit Library 
or Bikaner State Library. The work seems at one time to have 
acquired some popularity in Bengal : a manuscript of it in Bengali 
characters was noticed by R. L. Mitra and the purvapithil^a found 
in J. Vidyasagara’s edition of the Mudraraksasa appears to have 
been based on this work. 

( IINTAHARAN CHAKUAVAU I ( 
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Ancient India (Bulletin oi the Archaeological Survey of India), 

Number 2 (July, 19 IG) 

KhaMKISCH. — The Ima^c oj MahaJeva in the Caoc-tcint:>lc of 
fJcfDliQnta Island. The iconography of the colossal image of a 
triple headed Siva in the rock-cut temple on the Eiephanta Island 
has been explained with the three faces interpreted as representing 
the latpmusa^ Aghora and Vamadeva aspects of Mahesa (Great 
Lord). 

K R. SuiNIVASAN. — I he i^^Icgalithic Burials and Utn fields of South 
India in the Light of lamil I literature and I radiiion Stone cist 
and urns were used by the ancient Tamils as icceplacles for burial 
of the dead A number of traditional, lltertiry, and epigraphical 
rcfeiences collected in the paper shows that the mcgalithic 
and uin-field burial cuntoms. forming so dominant a facloi 
in early famil civilization, were prevalent at a time earlier 
than the third century R C. and continued for the first four cen 
furies of the Christian cia. 

R E. M. Whepi-F.u, a. Ghosh, Khishna Dlva - An 
Indo-Rornan Trading-station on the Fast Coast of India. Recent 
excavations have brought to light the importance of Ar.kamedu re 
f)resenting a buried lown on the Coromandel ccasl near Rondi 
cheny. Archaeological materials recovered from the site, includ 
ing pottery and other objects of known origin, point to an age not 
later than the finsl-century A.C., providing evidence for the proper 
stuejy of a pre-mcciicval phase of the Indian civilization. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXVi, pt«. iii — iv 

B C, Lau . — A ncien^t Historic Sites of Bengal. It is a brief account ol 
more than two c^ozen places of historical interest in Bengal, in- 
cluding Visiiupura, Tamialipti, Navadvipa and Vikranrapura. 

R, r. Raju. — An Unnoticed Aspect of Gaudapada' s Mcmduk.ya- 
l^dril^as. The discussion points out that Gaudapada, an exponerrt 
of the Upanisadic Advaita views, was very much influenced by 
the ferment of the philosophical ideas of his time. He has in 
corporaled into his Mandukyo-kdril^ds not only the tenets of the 
Buddhist Vijnanavada but also the concepts of the Spanda doc 
trine of Saivaism, which though developed in Kashmir in later 
days, must have been current earlier than the 7th century A.C. 

BiMALACHARAN DFuB. — Notes on a few Words. The notes bring to light 
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the distinctions in the meanings of several sets of Sanskrit words 
enumeiated in some of the lexicons as synonymous, e.g. oasa and 
medas stena and toskara 

P K. GoDK . — Some Notes on the History of the Deval'i Fcsiioai 

(between c. A D, 50 and 1945). 

LuDWIK SiKKNBACn . — Juridical Studies in Ancicr\t Indian Law. Different 
types of deposits mentioned in the Smrli works form the subject 
matter of th s in^lalmeal of the paper. 

V S. AckaWALa. — Mahdbharafa Notes A few werds and exprt‘ssions 
occurring in the Mahahhdrata have been d ‘.cussed 

Annual Bulletin ot the Nagpur University Historical Society, 

no. 1 , OctoIxT, 1 

V V. MiKAsI !! ~ I he Wihdtuk,u Dynasty of the Central Provinces and 

Herat The I'.apei de als w ih the ]^o!itica! conquests and cultural 
tichiev cmeiits of the Vaiiataka power which first originated in the 
South In the middle of the 3rd century A.C and had a glorious 
rule loi three hunched years with the extension of its dominion 
over V.cJarbha anci Northern Mahrirastra Ijv 530 A.C. 

H N. SlNtiA. — Foimdation of the IndoAslanuc State Rulers like Ala 
ud dill Khllji, Muhammad bm liighkicj, hhei .Shah and the Great 
Mughals realise d that the Indians could not be governed according 
to the dictates of Mushm Theocracy. So tht'y ha<J to discard the 
policy of exclusion and sought for the c.o oijemtion of the Hindus 
in the civil and militar> departments of the realm. I his recognition 
of the political exj^ediency by the Muslim rulers of India iaici the 
foundation of ‘a new state which may be designated as the Indo 
islainic Slate. 

C S. SglMVASAc;HAKi — A little hnoWn Chapter in the Career of Sir 
I hornat Munro — His Campaign in the Southern Maratha Country in 
t8l7AS. * 

K S LaL. — J he Myth of Rani Padminl and 'Alauddm Khalj}. Malik 
Muhammad jaisi, a poet of the 16th century in his epic Podmavat, 
gave currency to the legend that Suhan Alauddin invaded Chilor 
prompted by a des rc to acquire the possession of Padmini, the 
beautiful consort of Ralan Singh, the ruler of Chitor. The story 
of Jais) which is an adnhxture of romance, adventure, and tragedy 
ending with the self-immolation of the ejueen, has been taken as 
authentic by many historians including Feristah and Hajiuddabn. 
I he writer of the present paper points out the allegorical nature of 
the story and regards ii as a literary concoction’ lacking historical 
support. 

Bharatiya Vidya, vol. N il, iios. '/ ik 8 July-August. 1940) 

P. K. Gout.. — Studies in the History of Indian Plants — Asvabald or 
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Hisphiita explained by Dalhatya as a I'oiiety of Methikd in the 
12th century A,D. 

KAi„PALA7A iMunsHi. — The Mahisa and the IVidhisahas. ii iis conjectured 
that int MaHisas ci the Mahisakas mentioned in the Puranas as 
dwellers of the South’ were a primitive people who had buttalo as 
their totem of worship. The buffalo formed their chief wealth, and 
the head of the tribe was called Mahisasura. They are regarded to 
have flourished in No*th Sindh in the days of the Mohen- 
jo-dajc civiiisatiou, mig.ating thence to the Vindhya region and then 
spreading slowly still southwards up to the modern Mysore. The 
F^uranu story of Mnhisacura-vadha has a reference to the conflict 
between these peoj^lc and the Aryans, who destroyed the indepen- 
deni existence of the Mahisas, as the legend tells uc, witn the help 
of the goddess Mahisasuramardini. 

A. KakMAHKAK — Puranic Culture and Iraddion. The condition cl 
literature and education c;s can be gathered from the Puranic 
accounts is dealt with in the paper. 

Ibid., vol. Vll, nos. \) and 10 (hopt 10 hi) 

Di^F.S Chandra Sircar — Sectarian Diifcrcnce among the Early Vais- 
nai'as I Tough Samudiagupta seems to have been a Vaisnava, he 

IS not referred to in the inscriptions as bhagavata’, like hiS succes- 
sors, wiio are all called ‘p^i^^'^^-hhagavata/ Purther, among the 
ccirlv Vaisnavas, there were worshippers of different divinities like 
V isnu. \ asudeva, Sarnkarsana and others. These facts suggest 
that there existed :,ome scit of sectarian differences among the 
ancient Vaisriavas. 

.\iAHfc:NDRAKlJv!\R VaisHAKI 11^ A. — Krsna in the Jaina Canen. As Krsna 
had already become a popular deJty among the people, the legends 
about him had to be incoiporaled into the Jaina canon. The 
acccurr however shews that Lord Nemi has been glonhed above 
Kirsna. 

A. F^. KarMARKAR. — The Panis and their Cattle-raids described in the 
RgveaG. I he F^anis were a daring merchant tribe giving rise to 
the word Vanij. 

Ibid., voi. VII, nos il aiul V2 (Nov, -Dec., I'.HO) 

P. K. Code. — 7 he Use of Kdca or (dass in Indian Pharmacy 
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